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KIZZYBION 


In his great 1950 edition of Theocritus A. S. F. Gow reaffirms the theory he put 
forward in 7.H.S. xxxiii, 1913, 207, that the goatherd’s xucovBiov (i. 27) was 
a shallow cup with the triple scenic decoration in its interior. The advantages 
of this interpretation are two: (1) évroo8ev (32) has its easiest and most obvious 
meaning, (2) the three scenes depicted can be symmetrically arranged. As 
against this, xar’ adrdv (30) is left almost meaningless, whereas on the assump- 
tion that the scenes are on the exterior we have a band of ornament above and 
below—flowered ivy doh, and €Avé (whether fruited ivy or another plant) 
‘opposite it—with the pictures ‘in between’ (évroo@ev: cf. évrds in Hdt. vii. 
100), and an acanthus-motif encircling the base (55). Moreover, the words 
describing the relative position of the three scenes—rvois 5€ péra (39) and 
turbov §° docov amwOev (45)—though vague, are not very appropriate for 
indicating a centre-piece with a surrounding ring divided into two fields ; they 
would on the face of it be more natural for scenes which the eye found in loose 
juxtaposition on the exterior as the vessel was turned in the hand. Admittedly 
the difficulties of arranging the three scenes on a two-handled (28) cup are 
considerable ; it all depends how seriously you take Theocritus’ description as 
that of a precisely visualized work of art and how far you are prepared to let 
this outweigh linguistic propriety. 

But it seems to me that the really decisive consideration is the description 
Babi KcovBuov (27). Clearly, if the vessel is really ‘deep’ it cannot have the 
carvings on the inside. Mr. Gow argues that from the scholia here and the 
remarks of Athenaeus (xi. 476) it appears that xvaovBuov can be used for any 
shape of cup; therefore, since the pictures are inside, Baév must here mean 
‘relatively deep’—deep for a saucer-shaped xvcovfrov, as it were, though not 
for a beaker-shaped one. But if it can be shown, as I think it can with some 
certainty, that xucovBuov was normally used only of a deep shape, while there 
is no evidence whatever—the present passage apart—to connect it with a 
shallow one, then surely Ba) xucovfiov can only mean either ‘deep, as xcovBia 
are’ or ‘a particularly deep xicovBuov’. 

Theocritus himself in this idyll uses the alternative terms Sémas (55 and 149) 
and oxigos (143). Sézas is certainly quite neutral ; not so oxdos, which as we 

see is the most generally accepted equivalent of xicovfiov. For the modern 
archaeologist oxddos defines a stemless deep-shaped vessel which could not 
possibly be carved on the inside. Admittedly archaeology has to be strict in the 
application of technical terms where ancient usage may have been wider and 
looser. But there is no doubt that oxvdos, toa Greek, normally meant a deep 
cup ; the locus classicus for its proportions is Eur. Cyc. 390 f., where Polyphemus’ 
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monster oxv¢os is 3 cubits wide and 4 deep. I can find no evidence to suggest 
that oxvdos could be used of a shallow cup, though of course the negative 
argument cannot be pressed too hard. 

The word xoovfrov itself (xucovduov in I.G. ii. 1424%25) is an ancient one, 
generally believed by philologists to be non-Greek. Fritzsche on Theocr. i says 
that xvocodfx is still used in the Ionian islands for a milking-pail. I have not been 
able to confirm this, but in Chatzidakis’s Lexicon of Mediaeval and Modern Greek, 
vol. ii, p. 296, there is the identification xwco’Bov- xooobB. without a defini- 
tion. In view of this it is interesting to find that one of the scholia to Theocr, 
says it could be a yaAaxroddxov dyyévov. It was properly a rustic vessel, very 
likely always of wood, though this might possibly be a literary deduction from 
the supposed connexion with xicaos (see below). Scholiasts and grammarians 
have sometimes an unfortunate tendency to define things not so much from 
actual knowledge of the object as in terms of some (often imaginary) etymolo- 
gical derivation; thus one scholion on Theocr. i. 27 (repeated in almost the 
same words on Lucian, Pseudol., p. 210. 6 Rabe) after defining «icovBuov as 70 
dypoukikdv troTipiov, isws amo Tod Kiogou, says it could be used more generally 
for any wooden cup zapa 76 Kéxva8a «is adro Tov olvov, ofov xéw, xvow, xvooi- 
Bwov Kai xucovBrov. It is impossible in such statements to say where inference 
begins—whether it is simply the explanation that is invented, or whether the 
‘facts’ are themselves deduced from the explanation. The association with 
country life is clear in Homer, where we meet two of these vessels: Eumaeus 
(Od. xvi. 52) mixes wine in one for himself and Odysseus (nothing is said of their 
jointly drinking from it), and Odysseus (Od. ix. 346) offers one full of wine to 
the Cyclops, presumably from the monstrous shepherd’s own household equip- 
ment. The xuaavBiov in Homer, in fact, appears to be a sizeable vessel, no mere 
cup in the ordinary sense, even though it could be used for deep drinking. Size 
and rusticity are its certain characteristics, and it is at least not impossible that 
to Homer it meant something that could be used as a small milking-pail. 
(N.B. Thyrsis milks the goat into his xucovBuov 143.) 

Most scholiasts and grammarians, however, define it simply as a zrorjpiov. 
It is identified or compared with the oxv¢os (the Aeolians are said to call this 
a xusovfuov, and cf. Epicharmus, Cyclops fr. 83 Kaibel and the Eur. passages 
quoted below) or the «vedo, itself described by Silenus as similar to the 
oxidos, Ath. xi. 482. Dionysius of Samos substituted the word «vpfrov for 
xusavBuov in describing Odysseus’ encounter with the Cyclops, but this Athen- 
aeus (xi. 481) deprecates ; the xuuov, he says, is a small deep vessel, and even 
three x¥jPra-full could not have made a Cyclops drunk; Philemon (Ath. xi. 
476) declares roundly that the xoovfiov has only one handle, and so we find 
the cup pictured, curiously enough, in at least two illustrations of the Poly- 
phemus scene: the south Italian calyx-crater B.M. 1947,7-14-18 (Trendall, 
Frithit. Vm., pl. 126) and the Laconian cup Paris, Bib. Nat. 190 (C.V.A. i, 
pl. 23). In Theocritus, however, it has two handles, and as the oxv¢os also 
seems more often to have been two-handled, Philemon has been over-precise, 
at least where literary allusions are concerned. The only use of the word which 
does not seem quite to fit this general picture is in Callim. Aet., inc. lib. 


fr. 178 Pf.: 
s ‘ © wo fF 4 > , ‘ » 
kal yap 6 Opnixinv péev anéoruye xavdov duvoTw 
oivorroteiv, oAiyw 8° ydeTo KicovPiw. 
~ 4 > 4 4Qo ’ > iJ 
T@ pev eyd) 748” deka mepiore’xovros adeioou 
70 TpiTov, 
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which Ath. (l.c.) quotes with the remark that Callim. uses the word wrongly 
in identifying it with aAeov. The latter, as Mr. Gow points out, is in Ath. xi. 
783 described as ¢uaAddes (at last we have a shallow shape). Editors of Callim. 
have, however, pointed out that Ath. has misunderstood the passage, and that 
there is no question of the two words referring to the same vessel. The most 
natural interpretation of the context is to take dméorvye and 75ero as referring 
to the guest’s general habits, but even if they refer to this particular occasion 
the x.covBiov must be his private cup and the dAewov the circulating one. 
What is unexpected is the adjective dA‘yw ; but it is clear, I think, that Callim. 
is using both these names untechnically, simply as rare and decorative (epic) 
words for ‘cup’. We ought not to argue from a passing allusion such as this to the 
poem of Theocr. where the vessel is a central object in its proper rustic setting 
(cf. also Longus, Daph. and Ch. i. 15. 3, where a xuaavBiov Sudxpuaov ‘picked out 
with gilt’, is a rustic gift, and Lucian, D.D.: Zeus and Ganymede, § 4). 

Sizeand rusticity are accepted in the fifth century as characteristics of this vessel. 
The word itself does not occur in extant tragedy, but xicaod oxvdos, or kicowov 
oxvdos, Kiaowos troTyp can always be taken as a periphrasis for xucovBiov, as we 
see from the contexts where they occur. In Eur. Cyc. 388 ff. Odysseus describes 
how the Cyclops milked his flock and filled a huge xparjp with milk, setting 
beside it a oxvdos xiooov (see above), evidently to ladle out great draughts 
from the xparjp. (Is this why the late-fifth-century B.M. vase referred to above, 
which is inspired by a satyr-play, shows a single-handled vessel?) So, too, 
Timotheus in his Cyclops (fr. 2D.) speaks of a xicowov Séras. In the Andromeda (fr. 
146 N?) Eur. describes rustics flocking together with offerings of milk and wine: 

mas 5€ mowéve Eppet AewWs, 
6 pev ydAaxros Kicawov Pépwv oxddpos 
move avatbuxrip’, 6 5° auméAwy yavos. 

(Milk is not transported in a shallow bowl.) Neoptolemus of Parium (Ath. xi. 
477) called attention to this as a periphrasis for x.covBiov. In the Alcestis (756) 
Heracles takes a xicowov morfpa and drinks deep; the word zrornp only occurs 
elsewhere in Eur. Cyc. 151, and seems to have been coined by Eur. to express a 
particularly large worjpiov. The palace of Admetus is not exactly a rustic 
setting, but the use of a xvcoviov (associated as a drinking-cup only with the 
Cyclops) is evidently meant to suggest a boorish swilling. The mention of ‘ivy’ 
can have no other meaning than this identification. Editors continue to repeat 
that ivy-wood seems to have been a favourite material for drinking-cups, but 
when we find that in each case an outsize cup is in question, the statement 
looks odder than ever. When the stem of ivy grows to any bulk at all it is far 
too soft and crumbly for anything whatever to be carved from it. Cato, R.R. 
111 is sometimes quoted as illustrating the permeability of ivy-wood vessels 
(hence, it is suggested, the waxing of the goatherd’s «xucovBov Theocr. i. 27), 
since he asserts that to test whether wine has been adulterated you should pour 
it into ivy-wood, which will let the wine through and retain the water. (Pliny, 
N.H. xvi. 155 echoes this remarkable bit of practical chemistry.) But he does 
not say ‘take a vessel of ivy-wood’ ; he says ‘make a small container’—vasculum 
Sacito de materia hederacea. Euripides, and Timotheus after him, writing as town 
poets, not country craftsmen, assumed the derivation ‘vessel of ivy-wood’ for 
kovBov, and used the (more conveniently iambic) periphrases in place of this 
perhaps slightly outlandish-sounding name. Some grammarians (see Ath. xi. 
477, Macr. Sat. v. 21. 13) accepted the etymology, though with some doubts 
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(‘originally, perhaps’—iows Kat’ dpyas é€x xiooivov Karacxevacbev fv)ov); 
Nicander of Colophon tries a different line (Ath., l.c.), citing an old custom 
of using ivy-leaves in making libation to Zeus of Didyma; Theocr. transfers 
the ivy to a decorative motif, while the Homeric scholia even toy with the idea 
of such ornamentation on Polyphemus’ «covfiov. The later association of ivy 
with Bacchus naturally lent colour to this supposed connexion. 

I cannot see, then, that there are any grounds for supposing that Theocritus 
could have described a shallow cup as Ba6d xvoovBiov, an interpretation which 
would surely require the normal x.covB.ov to be saucer-shaped ; or that the words 
should be taken in any other than their obvious sense of a capacious rustic 
wooden ‘ivy-vessel’ proportioned something like the oxddos of Euripides’ 
Cyclops—decorated, therefore, on the exterior. 

A. M. DALE 


THE ROBES OF IPHIGENEIA'! 


AEscHYLUS, Agamemnon 228 ff. 


Auras 5€ Kai KAnddvas tatpwous 
map’ ovdev aid te mapBévevov 
230 ©=—- ev ro giAdpaxor BpaBijs. 
dpacev 8° adlos marnp per’ evxav 
dixav xiypaipas Urepe Bwpod 
mémAovot TmepimeTh travtt Supa 
mpovwni AaBeiv a€pdnv, 
235 oroparos Te KaAATpwpov 
dvdakG xatacxeiv 
P0dyyov apaiov oiKos 
Bia xadwav 7° avavdw péve. 
xpoxou Badas 8” és médov xéovoa 
240 €Badd’ Exacrov Ourjpwyv an’ op- 
patos BéAa dpiroikTa, 
mpérrovad 8” cs ev ypadais, mpocerverew 
OéAovo’, KA. 
mepurerh in line 233 has been taken in three different ways. Firstly, it has 
been thought to come from zepizimrw and to bear an active sense. Except in 
one passage, which I will deal with presently, wepurimrw and epimers seem 
always to be active. The verb means first ‘to fall around’ or ‘to fall over’ ; then 
‘to fall in with’ or ‘to meet’ persons; and lastly and most commonly ‘to fall in 
with’ or ‘to run into’ circumstances, sometimes good, but more usually adverse. 
And the adjective is used as the usage of the verb would lead one to expect. 
Although this active meaning is so much the commonest, it seems here to 
give poor sense. The only meaning it will yield is ‘falling round (or ‘falling 
into’) her robes’: and though some have argued that this can be used loosely 
to mean ‘with her robes wrapped around her’, they have been unable to sup- 
port their view by any evidence. 
Secondly, zepimerA has been derived, again, from zepimimrw, but taken to 


1 This note originally formed part of a to Sir John Beazley for allowing me to quote 
paper read to the Cambridge Philological from two very helpful letters in which he 
Society in October 1951. I am obliged to discussed the black-figure amphora to which 
Professor D. L. Page, Professor A. J. Beattie, I allude. 
and Mr. G. S. Kirk for their assistance: and 
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have a passive meaning. The sense would then be ‘with her robes falling about 
her’, which is possible in this context. But whether zepurer# can indeed be 
ive is a doubtful question. The only alleged parallel that seems worth 
considering is Ajax go6—8. “By whose hand’, ask the Chorus, ‘did he fall?’ ‘By 
his own,’ replies Teucer, ‘it is plain ; this sword, which he planted in the ground, 
and on which he fell, proves it.’ 
év ydp ot xBovi 
mnkTov 70d” Eyxos mEepimeres KaTnyopel. 

Jebb in his Ajax (1896) prints this text; but in his note on Ant. 1223 (1888: 
grd ed., 1900) he confesses to a liking for Musgrave’s zepurerods. And there are 
strong grounds for suspecting that this may be right. It is not simply that in all 
other tragic passages in which xarnyopeiyv is similarly used (e.g. Aesch. Agam. 271) 
the object is expressed, in the genitive case, and is not left to be understood. It 
is that an examination of the compounds of wimrw ending in -zerjs listed 
in Buck—Petersen’ reveals no instance of such a compound being passive. 
Nor do I know an instance of a passive adjective in -ns being formed from 
a verb whose passive does not occur. 

I conclude that for zrepurer7s to be passive is not impossible, but at the same 
time not probable. So long as it is derived from zepizimtw, whether the sense 
be active or passive, I do not see how the words will yield the meaning ‘wrapped 
round in her robes’ ; yet this appears in a scholium in M (zepueoxerracpévny), in 
Stanley’s Latin version (vestibus involutam), and in many editions up to the most 
recent date. 

The only explanation which would justify this rendering is that suggested 
by Professor Maas, who has hinted (C.Q. xliv, 1951, p. 94) that wepurerH may 
come, not from mepurizrw but from mepureravvupt. The chief objection to this 
lies in the absence of any parallel formation from literature earlier than the 
fourth century. The earliest real parallels, dvawerjs and d:ameryjs, occur in 
Hippocratic treatises, the wepi ddévwy and the epi xapdins.2 The former is 
ascribed by Galen (xviii A, 379 K.) to 71s rv vewrépwv ‘Iamoxpateiwv, and the 
author of the latter, with his excellent knowledge of anatomy, is unlikely to 
have lived earlier than Diocles of Carystus.3 

A fourth way of taking zepumerys is possible. We know from lines 228-30 
that Iphigeneia has prayed for mercy and has called upon her father. She has 
done so, presumably, in the characteristic posture of a suppliant, kneeling, 
with her arms clasped about her father’s knees. I suggest that she is still in this 
position when the king’s henchmen seize her, and that zézAovot wepirrer Means 
‘with her arms flung about his robes’. 

nintw, mpoonintw, and dpduriarw are all used to describe the position of 
suppliants: cf. Eur. Supp. 279 dvrouat duduritvovoa 76 cov yovu .. ., and Eur. 
Hec. 787 audi odv mimrw ydvu. mepureris is used of having one’s arms flung about 
a person at Ant. 1223, where Haemon with the dead Antigone is described in 
the words rév 8° audi péoon mepurerh mpooxeipevov. Jebb translates, ‘while he 
was embracing her with arms thrown round her waist’. If my suggestion is 
right, wepuerq in the Agamemnon will have been used in an exactly similar way. 

Most commonly suppliants are said to grasp the knees of those they suppli- 
cate: but in order to do this they must also clasp their robes. When Hecuba 
; " A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adjec- epi xapdins, 10. 
fives (Chicago, 1944), pp. 730-1. 3 See Gossen in R.-E, viii, col. 1837. 
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asks Odysseus whether he did not once clasp her knees in supplication, he 
replies : 
(E. Hec. 246). 


° > > - ~ / a> 3 4 
wor’ évOaveiv ye cois mémdowor xeip’ epyv 


It may be objected that the word zémAa suggests female garments; and | 


suspect that the natural inclination of modern readers to make this assumption 


may account for no one’s having drawn attention to this possibility before. 
The articles on wémdos in Dindorf’s Thesaurus and in L.S.J. do not mention 
mézAot in the plural as being worn by men, except by Xerxes in the Persae, who 
is an Oriental, and by Orestes in the Orestes, whose zrémAou are not clothes but 
bedclothes. But in fact this usage is a common one; see J.T. 312, Jon 1208, 
Heracl. 49, 130, H.F. 627, 629, 1198. The first two passages of H.F. are worth 
noting. First, the children clasp the robes of their father, who tells them to let 
go: pébec8” eudv mét\wv. Two lines later he complains that they have not 
done so: 

od py adido’, add’ avdmrovra mérAwv 

Toa@de paArov.' 

The phrase zravzi @vp@ I would take as going with wepier7 : this is possible, 
in view of the idea of supplication conveyed by that expression. This will enable 
us to adopt the colometry of this passage suggested by Miss Dale,” with end- 
stop after zpwromjpwyr (223) and after zavri Ovye here. Professor Ed. Fraenkel 
takes wavti Ovu@ with AaBeiv aépdnv: but he has not observed that in the only 
relevant parallels he quotes (Pind. WV. 5. 31 and Aesch. Eum. 737 f.: to which 
add Pind. P. 9. 96) the phrase wavri @vyp@ describes an effort that is mental, 
and not physical. mpovwaA, ‘bent forward’, will be predicative with Aafeiv 
dépdnv3 and the whole sentence will mean: ‘And her father gave orders to his 
henchmen to take her as she clasped his robes with all her heart and to raise 
her high, bending forward, like a goat, above the altar’. 

The main difficulty of the next sentence lies in line 239. What is meant by 
xpoxov Badds ? Let me deal first with the suggestion of Professor Maas (loc. cit.) 
that it may refer to blood, as xpoxoBadijs oraywv at line 1121 probably does. 
I can find no positive evidence that xpéxos or any of its derivatives was used to 
describe anything coloured red before the Roman poets of the Augustan age; 
and it would certainly be odd if Iphigeneia still wanted to address each of the 
Achaean chiefs by name, as she does at 240 ff., some moments after the sever- 
ance of her carotid artery. This makes strongly against the relevance of the 
black-figure amphora illustrated by Maas, of which Sir John Beazley writes: 
‘It illustrates Sikav yuaipas, trepP_ Bwyod and no more. It is a hundred years 
earlier than the Oresteia, and a very rude work for its time.”* 

Most modern commentators have taken the same view as Ed. Fraenkel, who 








' Mr. G. S. Kirk points out that a long 
robe was the usual costume of a sacrificer. 

2 The Lyric Metres of Greek Drama (Cam- 
bridge, 1948), p. 81. 

3 Ed. Fraenkel takes tpovw7q to refer to 
Iphigeneia’s position before she is seized. 
Since he also takes wavri Ovy@ with AaBeiv, 
he is led to assume a very peculiar word 
order, despite the warning of W. Ferrari 
(Annali della R. Scuola N.S. di Pisa, 1938, 
P- 391). 


+ mpénovod 0’ cs év ypadais need not mean 


that Aeschylus had in mind any particular 
painting. Professor Beazley writes: ‘I sup- 
pose that the heart of the comparison is the 
speaking look combined with the inability to 
speak. Aeschylus is thinking of the great new 
art of his time, with its new power of expres- 
sing 7é6os, not of the simple works of early 
periods.’ Cf. Isthmiastae, F 1A in Mette, 
Nachtrag zum Suppl. Aesch. i. 6-7: « . . €i8wov 
elvar rodr’ uf popdf mAgov, | 76 Aaidddov 
petunua: + dwris det pdovov. 
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translates, ‘She let fall to the ground her saffron-dyed raiment’. It is likely 
enough that xpéxou Badds refers to the xpoxwrds, but the rest of this translation 
gives rise to two strong objections. Firstly, no one has yet produced a convincing 
motive for what seems an unnecessary piece of exhibitionism, characteristic 
neither of Iphigeneia nor of Aeschylus; no one has answered the question 
asked in 1895 by Wilamowitz (Griechische Verskunst, p. 182, n. 1): ‘cur vestem 
demisit virgo?’ And secondly, for Iphigeneia to throw off her robe is not 
possible. For Agamemnon has ordered his men to seize her and to hold her high 
above the altar; and we know that his order has been carried out. For when, 
at 240 ff., Iphigeneia wants’ to call upon her friends, she cannot do so. Why 
can she not do so? Clearly because the order to gag her has been carried out. 
And if she is already gagged, it follows that she is already firmly gripped. 

Since Iphigeneia is already in position for the sacrifice, x. B. yéovoa cannot 
mean ‘casting off her robe’. Professor Beazley has suggested that the verb 
refers, not to a deliberate action of Iphigeneia’s, but to an accidental conse- 
quence of the violence of Agamemnon’s followers. Accepting this, I would 
translate: ‘with her robe of saffron hanging down towards the ground’. The 
Greek idiom by virtue of which dzrofdAAw means not only ‘I throw away’ but 
‘I drop’ or ‘I lose’ suggests that yéw may mean not only ‘I pour’, ‘I shed’ but 
also ‘I have pouring (or ‘hanging’) down from me’. And though I can discover 
no exact parallel for this use of yéw, this view seems to me strongly confirmed by 
the fact that yéovea is not an aorist, but a present. Scholars have been accus- 
tomed to prove that yéw may describe the shedding of a robe by quoting 
Il. v. 734: mémAov pév karéyevev éavov matpos em’ ovder. But here the verb is 
aorist, and the presence of the preverb helps to show that the action is thought 
of as completed. In the Agamemnon passage commentators have been able to 
maintain their view of yéovea only by tacitly conspiring to treat this verb as 
though it were an aorist. This is shown by the general acquiescence in Maas’s 
substitution of r&s for the manuscript reading 6’ os in line 242. Fraenkel 
justifies this change by writing (ii. 139), ‘6’ will not do, for mpémovca, which is 
purely descriptive, cannot be put on the same level as yéovoa (239), which 
carries on the narrative’. If only we are willing to treat yéovoa as a present, 
which it is, then there is no reason why it should not be on the same level with 
mpérovoa; and to write rws instead of 8’ cbs becomes unnecessary. 

Had scholars not assumed that és 7éS5ov must mean ‘to the ground’, I suspect 
that this interpretation might have been current long ago. In fact it need mean 
no more than ‘towards the ground’. In two passages of the Antigone (269-70, 
441) a person is said to incline his or her head és 7éSov. Obviously these heads 
were hanging, not ‘to the ground’, but simply ‘downwards’. So Iphigeneia’s 
robe hangs down, but it does not come off. 


Jesus College, Cambridge HUGH LLOYD-JONES 


EURIPIDES, MEDEA 1076-7 
xwpetre xwpeit’- odkér’ eipi mpooBA€rew 
ota te f mpos dpasT, dAAa vik@pat Kaxois. 
Ar first sight there would seem to be no doubt about the meaning, so that it is 


Not surprising that the majority of editors, assuming ofa re to be sound, have 
sought to amend the metre in the least violent way possible. és duds, the reading 
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of LP, may seem an obvious solution; but, as Mr. D. L. Page rightly insists, 
it is incumbent upon us to account for the presence of the unmetrical zpés 
buds in so many manuscripts. Accordingly, és duds should be regarded as a 
correction of an earlier zpos judas, which is itself the corruption of a still earlier 
reading. That this reading has not yet been recovered is due largely, I think, 
to the apparently universal conviction that ofa re is sound, and that the cor- 
ruption lies wholly in mpos duds. It is the main purpose of this article to question 
this assumption and to give reasons for my belief that ofa re gives a meaning 
out of harmony with the context. 

The most remarkable thing about this famous scene is, of course, the 
agonizing indecision of the would-be murderess. It is the thought of what is in 
store for the children and, in particular, their very presence that cause Medea 
to falter. In 1044 ff. she is for abandoning her previous schemes ; in 1049 ff. she 
reproaches herself for her cowardice and bids the children go—if they are out 
of sight they will be, if not out of mind, at least not so strong a temptation. 
Three times in all she changes her mind, but towards the end of the passage 
she has made the final decision : d6d0v . . . rovade 7éuybw tANLoveorépav E71 (1068) ; 
but, before the children depart, she must bid them farewell (1069-75). This 
farewell, dramatically most appropriate, serves also the psychological purpose 
of relieving her maternal feelings. According to Murray (translation, p. 61), 
‘at the touch of their hands, her resolution breaks down, and she gathers them 
passionately into her arms’. If this is true, Medea experiences for the fourth 
time a temporary wavering, which, however, is speedily conquered, since it is 
perfectly clear from the last three lines of the soliloquy that she will murder the 
children. She is well aware of the enormity of the crime she intends to commit, 
but passion (@vpuds) is stronger than ‘sober thought’ (Way). 

Let us assume that Murray’s reconstruction is correct. When we reach the 
lines beginning ywpeire, ywpeir’, are we to suppose that these words are spoken 
while Medea is still in the tender mood induced by her farewell? According to 
Murray’s rendering Medea is literally unable to look on her children because 
her eyes are blinded by tears or by her emotions. The current interpretation 
makes Medea say that she ‘can no longer look in the direction of her children’ 
(Page), i.e. she is so overcome by her mother’s feelings that she cannot bear to 
look at them (so Way). Both interpretations assume that in lines 1076 ff. 
Medea is still powerfully affected by her maternal emotions; it does not seem 
to have occurred to translators and commentators that Medea’s tender mood 
may cease with line 1075. That the latter view is far more probable should, I 
think, be evident from a careful consideration of the language and the state of 
mind it reveals. 

First, we note that in vxdyat Kaxois we must give xaxois an ethical meaning 
(so xaxd in 1078; cf. xaxdv iSpis 285): ‘I am broken by the wings of evil’ 
(Murray), or, ‘I give way to the evil promptings of my heart’. Medea goes on 
to say, ‘I know the right, but do the evil’. In view of this, if ‘I cannot bear to 
gaze on you’ is correct, what connexion has this statement with ‘but I am 
overcome by my evil impulses’? cAAd surely implies a contrast: ‘instead of... 
to see you, I yield . . .” How are we to supply the lacuna after ‘instead of’? 
Obviously, it seems to me, with some such words as ‘being glad’. 

This means, of course, that with the words ywpeire, ywpeir’ Medea’s tender 
mood has passed. The farewell has effected a xd@apors of her maternal emotions, 
so that it is all the easier for @ypds to resume its sway. Possessed by the demons 
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of hatred and revenge, she no longer finds delight in the sight of her children: 
she bids them go, just as she did in 1053, after rounding on herself for her 
cowardice. Murray (p. 94 n.) well draws attention to the terrible lines in which 
Medea speaks to the @vyds' within her ‘as if it were a separate being’. In the 
pause between 1075 and 1076 Medea feels herself once more in the grip of this 
pitiless @vyuds, which crushes the tender feelings aroused by the farewell. 
‘Away,’ she cries, ‘no longer have I a desire to gaze on you; that desire is 
killed by my overmastering passion for revenge.’ Cf. 1246 yu) KaxvoOys yd’ 
dvapynobis réxvwv. We know that Medea loved her children, but we also know 
that her love could be blotted out, at least for a time, by the violence of other 
emotions. Thus, in line 36 the Nurse tells us orvye? 5€ maidas 005’ dpdo’ 
eddpaiverat. If, as a result of Jason’s base treatment, she could be thus disposed 
towards her children, is it not more than likely that when a force mightier even 
than maternal affection possessed her, she should say she no longer has pleasure 
in beholding them ? 

Such a pause as is assumed between 1075 and 1076 must be assumed also in 
other parts of the soliloquy in which Medea reverses her decisions. It should be 
noted that in her previous vacillations Medea, after pursuing a certain line of 
argument, reverses the last decision in crisp, determined tones: yarpérw BovAcv- 
para (1044), xwpeire, maides.... xeipa 5’ od SiadPepd (1053-5), ovror... maidas 
mapnow (1060-1). So in 1076 the upsurge of @ypds is marked by the abrupt com- 
mand ywpeire: I say ‘abrupt’, because that is how it appears on the printed 
page; but, if, as we must assume, here and elsewhere, Medea pauses, the 
abruptness is more apparent than real. 

I think, then, that we should read ovdxér’ eiui mpooBrérew | judas mpdbupos. 
Once zpo@vupos was corrupted into mpés juds, mpooBAémew would lack a con- 
struction, to supply which ofa re was added, perhaps at first written above the 
initial suds, which would necessarily disappear with zpos duds following. For 
mpo8vpos, which is a common word in Eur., cf. Sodvae xdpu, | yovat, mpobvpos 
eiui (719-20), and 76 mpdbvpov exw eiordeiv (I.T. 989). 

This reading incidentally gets rid of the somewhat doubtful construction 
mpooPrerew mpds (doubtful at least for Eur., who does not elsewhere use a 
preposition). In any case ‘to gaze upon’ is surely required rather than ‘to look 
in the direction of’, which is rather weak and hardly justified by the supposition 
that the children are now moving away. For this reason alone the suggestion 
mpos odds, ‘in their direction’, seems to me improbable.” 


Canterbury College, Christchurch, N.Z. H. D. BROADHEAD 


IMMORTALITY IN PLATO’S SYMPOSIUM: 
A REPLY 


Piato the Fascist, Plato the Communist, and now Plato the Sceptic! Ad- 
mittedly the scepticism is ‘temporary’, but it is none the less thoroughgoing, for 
according to Professor R. Hackforth (‘Immortality in Plato’s Symposium’, C.R. 
lxiv, Sept. 1950, p. 45) Plato in the Symposium ‘drops the claim that soul, 


™ See E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Ir- _ article on the Medea complex in the Journal of 
rational, p. 186. Mental Science, April 1948, pp. 321 ff. 
2 Of i interest to readers of the Medea is an 
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collective or individual, is imperishable’. Having always considered that the 
temper of Plato’s mind was alien to scepticism in any form, I felt impelled to 
make a critical examination of the arguments adduced in support of this 
novel contention. The result of this investigation has convinced me that Hack- 
forth has not made out his case, and that the difficulties which he finds in the 
Symposium should be explained in a different way. 

It seems to me that at the start of his article Hackforth queers his own pitch by 
asserting that in the Phaedo Plato regards t'.c doctrine of immortality as ‘proved 
beyond all question’. If the Phaedo is thus dogmatic, one might, on general 
grounds, expect to find some reaction towards scepticism in the Symposium. 
But is the Phaedo really so dogmatic as he makes out? Is it not rather the case 
that all its arguments except the last one are but a series of considerations 
telling more and more strongly in favour of the reasoned faith of ‘Socrates’, 
And as for the final argument, does not ‘Socrates’ himself state that it is hypo- 
thetical and depends entirely on the acceptance of an initial postulate, viz. the 
theory of Ideas? @ (sc. the Ideas) ei pot didws Te Kai ovyywpeis elvau tadra, 
eArilw cou ex TovTwr Ti airiay émdeiLew Kai dvevphoew ws a0dvarov [7] puy?. 

And when the argument has reached its conclusion, ‘Socrates’ is the first to 
recommend a further investigation of ras daobécers tas mpwras (107 b). After 
this investigation the theory of Ideas, till then provisional, may become ‘self- 
evident’ (cad¢és). In that case the Phaedo’s demonstration of the immortality of 
the soul, logically impeccable in itself, will be freed from its hypothetical 
character and will acquire unconditional certainty. But it is a fair supposition 
that at the time when the Phaedo was written Plato had not yet completed such 
a critique to his own satisfaction. If so, immortality in the Phaedo remains 
logically hypothetical, even if morally certain. This is borne out by the 
emphatic eizep 1) uy?) aBdvaros with which the eschatological myth is intro- 
duced, and by the note of éAmis on which it concludes (107 c and 114). 

If the conclusion of the Phaedo is not intended as a dogmatic assertion, the 
supposition that Plato had ‘come to feel doubts about the validity of that final 
argument for the soul’s immortality . . .’ loses much of its point. The element of 
doubt in the Phaedo attaches, not to the argument itself, but to its postulates. 
It was, I believe, a consciousness of their inadequacy, or at least a recognition 
that they might not be universally acceptable, which led Plato to bring for- 
ward the other arguments for immortality which he advances in the Republic, 
Phaedrus, and Laws. He never doubted the fact of the soul’s immortality; he 
was merely dissatisfied with his demonstration of it. 

The attribution of a dogmatic attitude to the Plato of the Phaedo is the 
starting-point of Hackforth’s thesis. His next point is that the doctrine of the 
Phaedo is neither expressed nor implied in Diotima’s discourse. But it is pre- 
carious to base an allegation of scepticism on what a man does not say. Perhaps 
at heart he feels this to be so, for there is an element of indecision in his article. 
At one moment he speaks of ‘a relapse into temporary scepticism’ ; at another 
he concedes that ‘the Symposium position is not really agnostic’. He grants the 
truth of Taylor’s dictum that ‘there is not a word in the Symposium to suggest 
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™ Assuming here, and throughout, that the _lists of the Platonic dialogues cited by W. D. 
Phaedo was written before the Symposium. Ross, in his Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. % 
Hackforth says that it is impossible to decide | Wilamowitz is the only critic to place the 
which is the earlier, but later writesasthough §Phaedo before the Symposium. 
the Phaedo came first. In the five chronological 
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that the yvy7 is perishable’ (p. 44) ; yet he maintains that in Symposium 208 a—b 
yuxy is put on a level with oda in regard to non-vicarious survival, i.e. that it 
is just as perishable as o@pa (p. 43). 

Any attempt to mitigate the alleged inconsistency between Phaedo and 
Symposium should start, I suggest, from an analysis of the meanings of the 
term yvy7. In its primary signification puy7 is ‘life’. In this sense yvy7 is ob- 
viously perishable : ‘our little life is rounded with a sleep’. But in the developed 
sense, first found in Pindar, yvy7 corresponds to ‘soul’, with many of the over- 
tones, including immortality, which invest the word ‘soul’ in English. Corre- 
sponding to these two senses’of yvy7 there are, I think, two kinds of immortality, 
which we may call immortality in time and immortality in eternity.’ Eternal 
life is not just human life unterminated by death; it is life of a different and 
higher order.” The Greek language, with its two words for life, Bios and fw, is 
well fitted to make this distinction. The life of the human organism, avOpumuwos 
Bios, is indefinitely, though vicariously, prolonged by the procreation of off- 
spring. The life of the human soul, when soul is viewed as the life-giving prin- 
ciple, is a kowwwvia Cwhs, and to that extent beyond the reach of dissolution and 
death (cf. Phaedo 105d). In Spinozistic terms, {wy is natura naturans, Bios is 
natura naturata.* 

In the light of this distinction the difference between the Phaedo and the 
Symposium may be put as follows: the former is concerned with the lw) ris 
puyfjs, the latter with the Bios ris vyfs. Naturally, therefore, the two dialogues 
adopt different approaches to the problem of immortality. But their approaches 
are not inconsistent ; they have different kinds of immortality in view and they 
understand yvy7 in differing senses. 

Hackforth states emphatically that much of Diotima’s discourse is concerned 
with the question how the individual soul partakes of immortality. But, so far 
as I can see, there is in Diotima’s speech no reference to the soul apart from 
the body. Just as the Phaedo, the dialogue of Death, separates and isolates the 
elements of yy and cdpa, so the Symposium, the dialogue of Love, unites them 
and views them as indissolubly linked in human life. Admittedly Diotima 
draws a distinction between the ‘pregnant in body’ and the ‘pregnant in soul’ 
(208 e-209 a), but there is no suggestion that the former are soulless or the 
latter without bodies. In the Phaedo Socrates’ ybvy7 is about to take its departure 
for another world. He has lost interest in this life. In the Symposium his yuy7 is 
very much ‘alive’ and ‘on the spot’. In the one the emphasis is on yvy7 
xwpiorn, in the other on yuy7) Euduros. 

But there has yet to be mentioned the strongest argument for positing a 
fundamental unity of belief underlying the different approaches of the Phaedo 
and Symposium. The ascent to ideal Beauty described in the Symposium as a 
progress from the particular to the general, from the seen to the unseen, from 
the mutable to the immutable, is but another aspect of the life of philosophic 
meditation recommended in the Phaedo. And in both dialogues the intrinsic 
merit of the contemplative life depends on the existence of the Ideas. The 


* Cf. Bury, Symp. (ed. 2), p.xlv,n.2: ‘In the kind of life that is proper to divinities’. 
other words, d@avacia may be used not 2 There is, perhaps, some slight confirma- 
simply of quantity but of quality of existence. _ tion for this thesis in Plato’s use of the com- 
This 1s probably the case in 212a: “im- parative d@avardrepos in 209 c 7. 
mortality” is rather “eternal life” than “ever- 3 Cf. Plato, Epinomis 982 a 2: paxpaiwva 
lastingness”, as connoting “heavenliness” or fiov... {wis said of the heavenly bodies. 
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theory of Ideas forms the metaphysical backbone of the Symposium no less than the 
Phaedo. It isa corollary of Hackforth’s view, as he admits, that we must suppose 
Plato to have abandoned for the time being that interdependence of individual 
immortality and the doctrine of Ideas so emphatically asserted in the Phaedo, 
He calls this a just objection. But is it not a decisive one? The relation of the 
two doctrines is one of logical entailment. If the Ideas exist, it can be deduced 
that the soul is immortal. The Symposium presupposes the existence of the Ideas; 
it therefore presupposes the immortality of the soul. 

I conclude that fundamentally there is no cleavage between Phaedo and 
Symposium on the question of the immortality of the soul. A reconciliation of 
their apparent inconsistencies is possible if one remembers that in the Sympu- 
sium attention is focused on the immortality of dvOpwrivn gdvats, in the Phaedo 
on the immortality of Oein uy. The former gua dvOpeimwov is Ovnrév: the latter 
qua Qciov is aBavarov. And, as the Symposium puts it: ‘that which is mortal 
shares in immortality in one way, that which is immortal in another’, aOdvatov 8° 
a\An (208 b). Grube, quoted with approval by Hackforth, thinks that no one 
who had not the other dialogues before him would take this phrase to refer to 
anything but the gods. Even if this were true, which is not at all certain, the 
argument is hardly a fair one. In such a context we should not be asked to think 
away the other dialogues, especially the Phaedo, where, for example in 80 a-b, 
there is an elaborate contrast between soul and body, and the soul is un- 
ambiguously ranged in the camp of 76 Oeiov Kai dBdvarov. 

This conclusion is, in effect, the solution of Bury which Hackforth criticizes 
as ‘aclear instance of reading the Phaedo into the Symposium where it will not fit’. 
But he does not apparently take into account the significant phrases éxeivo 
(sc. adro 7d KaAdv) @ Set Oewpevov and dpdvr & Sparov 7d Kaddv (212 a) on 
which Bury bases his explanation of the conclusion of Diotima’s speech. And 
it is worth emphasizing the aptness of the parallel which Bury quotes from 
Republic 490 b: adrob 6 €orw éxdorov ris pvcews ayacba & mpoorKer puxijs. 
A consideration of the long and passionate sentence of which this phrase forms 
part has led me to the belief that under the metaphor of the grasp of the lover, 
which is also the grasp of the thinker, Plato is consciously effecting a synthesis 
of his finest thoughts from Symposium and Phaedo. 

Plato’s thought is fluid enough to hold the two kinds of immortality in solu- 
tion. In the Timaeus (go) he describes one of the three eiSy ris yuyijs as 70 &v 
jpiv Oeiov, and there is no doubt that he believes that soul, in this aspect at 
least, survives death, for in the next paragraph he turns to consider the fate of 
cowards and the like in their next reincarnation. Yet almost in the same 
breath, as it were, he uses the phrase: xa’ doov 8’ ad peracyeiv avOpwrivn 
dice dBavacias évdéxerat, a phrase which might have come straight from the 
passages of the Symposium that we have been considering.’ Hackforth in effect 
supposes that between the composition of the Phaedo and the Timaeus Plato for a 
time became sceptical about the deathlessness of 76 év 7jiiv Oetov. My contention 
is that in the Symposium the distinction between mortal ¢dais and immortal pux7 
remains latent but not abandoned, implied though not expressed. The dif- 
ference in atmosphere between Phaedo and Symposium is sufficient to account for 
the submergence in the latter of a doctrine which dominates the former. There 
is no need to suppose that Plato became a sceptic. His attitude in the Seventh 
Letter could by no means be called sceptical, yet there he says both: ode yap 
} These references in Bury loc. cit., p. xliv. n. 2. 
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néguxev GBdvaros hpdv oddeis . . . and: meiBecBau 5€ dvrws dei xpi) Tois maAauois 
kal tepois Adyous ot 87) unvdovow jyiv abdvarov Yuynv etvar (Ep. vii. 334 e and 
335 4): 

Trinity College, Dublin J. V. LUCE 


ARISTOTLE, POLITICS iw. 11. 1296*38-40 


ArIsTOTLE appended to his discussion of the moderate constitution a remark 
which was bound to prove a fertile breeding-ground for scholarly speculation : 
els yap avyp ovverreicOn pdvos THv mpdrepov éd’ iyepovia yevopévwv Tadrnv 
dnododvat 77v Ta€w. ‘One man only, of all who have hitherto been in a position 
of ascendancy, has allowed himself to be persuaded to agree to the setting up 
of this type of constitution.’ The scholiasts made no comment, and a certain 
identification of the man in Aristotle’s mind will never be possible. Yet the 
description offers several clues: 


i. els avipp povos Tav mpdreEpov ed’ 7yenovia yevowevwr : i.e. the man in question 
held ascendancy in his own city. Rackham, in the Loeb translation, implies 
that rv mpdrepov ed’ ryepnovia yevouevwv refers here, as two sentences pre- 
viously, to the states which had held the hegemony in the Greek world. 
This interpretation seems to strain the construction and sense unjustifiably. 
In the intermediate sentence Aristotle explains that it was seldom, and then 
only in a limited field (dAvydxts Kai rap’ dAtyous), that a position of ascen- 
dancy was used to good effect. 

mporepov : Aristotle was writing during his last stay in Athens (335-323). 
In Book V (10. 13112) of the Politics, which undoubtedly hangs closely 
together with Book IV, he refers to the murder of Philip of Macedon (in 
335) as an historical event, in the same breath as the fall of the Pisistratids. 
With a broad interpretation, then, we can allow anything prior to 330 as 
mporepov to the then Aristotle. 


Ts 
= 


i. cuverreioOy : i.e. the ruler set up a moderate constitution in response to 
persuasion. Most of the commentators have failed to account for this word. 


=: 


lil. ravryy tiv Tdéw: i.e. a péon woAvreia as expounded in the first part of this 
chapter and elsewhere in the Politics. The essence of this constitution is that 
citizenship should be confined to those with moderately large property, to 
the upper and middle classes, or to those elsewhere specified as of dzAa 
mapexouevot, who could not only equip themselves as hoplites, but had 


leisure enough to practise the necessary exercises. 


iv, dmoSodvar: if this meant ‘to restore’, ‘to revive an earlier constitution’, as 
Welldon and Congreve take it, Aristotle would be implying that the state 
concerned had already had a péon vroAtreéa in times past. A less improbable 
meaning is ‘to give what is due’. Better still, one could explain the azo- as a 
response to ovvereioOn and translate: ‘He yielded to persuasion and con- 
ceded this constitution’. 


Perhaps our clearest clue, however, is the very manner in which Aristotle 
makes the allusion. Instead of, as normally, citing his example by name, he 
leaves this unique *jyepesv in an anonymity which the scholiasts did nothing to 
remove, and which has provoked the most various guesses in later commen- 
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tators. I have found fifteen names suggested as suitable; Lycurgus, Theseus, 
Phaleas, Solon, Pittacus, Gelon, Theopompus, Cleisthenes, Pericles, Thera- 
menes, Lysander, Pausanias, Antipater, Alexander the Great, Timoleon. Yet 
clearly the allusion must have been quite unambiguous to Aristotle’s first 
readers or pupils, and for one of two reasons: either because the greatness of 
the statesman and the fame of his political experiment carried off the allusion; 
or because he stood in a unique relation to Aristotle, a relation known to the 
pupils of the Lyceum and to the world, which would have made the mention 
of his name unnecessary, perhaps almost irreverent. 

The very multiplicity of the scholars’ conjectures is an argument against the 
former alternative. Timoleon’s reforms were, it is true, considerable, and, in the 
320’s, would have been still fresh in the memory of an educated Athenian. But 
they were the work of a Corinthian, and in Sicily, a man whom Aristotle 
mentions nowhere in his works, and I cannot believe that Aristotle would con- 
sider such an allusion so self-evident to his Athenian public as to need no label. 

It is on the strength of the second alternative, the possibility of a personal 
relation between Aristotle and the statesman to whom he alludes, that I add, 
with some trepidation, a sixteenth name to the list of conjectures. It is Hermias 
of Atarneus. 

The cardinal evidence for this identification is a passage (from Hermippus?") 
quoted in Didymus’ commentary on Demosthenes’ Philippics (ed. Diels- 
Schubart, col. 5, 52 ff., with Werner Jaeger’s restorations and translation) : 

kai €lis [ri mlépe- €- 
orparny[nae, didrous 5’ émoujoato Kopicxov] xai "E 
pacrov Kai Apioroz[éAnv cal Zevoxparny]: d10 Kal 


mavres od |ror mapa [“Eppia difyov ..... ] bore- 
pov.. [....] #Kolvoev adrdy ..... ]. eSwrev 
avr[ois S]wpea[s,] .. [......+-+ émrndlés 5é rH 


tupar[vidja plerélorn[ cev eis mpaco}répav du- 
vaoteiav’ 816 Kai maa[ns THs ovv|e[yy]us éxip- 
fev Ews Acaod ore [81 kal drepynolBels trois €i- 
, > / 4 Y , 
pnudvas pirooddos a[méveper] tv Acoiwv 
/, , , J ~ > , 

mod, padaora 8° abt[ dv arodet|éuevos Api- 
ororéAny oixedrara [diéxerto mplds TovTov. 


‘And into the surrounding country ; he (Hermias) made expeditions, and he made friends 
of Coriscus and Erastus and Aristotle and Xenocrates; hence all these men lived with 
Hermias . . . afterwards . . . he listened to them . . . he gave them gifts . . . he actually 
changed the tyranny into a milder rule: therefore he also came to rule over all the neighbour- 
ing country as far as Assus, then, being exceedingly pleased with the said philosophers, he 
allotted them the city of Assus. He accepted Aristotle most of all of them, and was very 
intimate with him.’ 


Does this suggestion answer to the clues given by Aristotle? 


i. Hermias* held a position of ascendancy in Atarneus from the death of his 
predecessor Eubulus, about 351 B.c., until his own death in 341. His associa- 


’ See D. E. W. Wormell, ‘The Literary 1921, pp. 36 ff.; Strabo on the Troad, pp. 295- 
Tradition concerning Hermias of Atarneus’, 300. Leaf considers Hermias as pre-eminently 
in Yale Classical Studies, v (1935), 78. a banker, whose political power was based 

2 For Aristotle’s relations with Hermias, mainly on his control of local finance. He 
see Jaeger, Aristotle (English translation), relies chiefly on Strabo xiii. 57, Jaeger chiefly 
pp. 111-18; Von der Miuhl in Pauly- on Didymus’ commentary. C. Mulvany, in 
Wissowa, .-E., Supplementband iii, C.Q., 1926, pp. 155 ff., criticizes some details 
1126 ff.; also W. Leaf, Proc. Class. Assoc., of the literary tradition. 
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tion with the Platonists Erastus and Coriscus began after 351 and before 
Plato’s death in 347, as is clear from the latter’s Sixth Letter. It was in 
347/6, after Plato’s death, that Hermias opened his doors to Aristotle and 
Xenocrates. The date of his constitutional changes, which won him the 
allegiance of Assus and the coastal country, is disputed. In any case the 
changes were clearly in accord with Platonic political doctrine, whether 
urged by Erastus and Coriscus before Aristotle’s arrival, or later by all four 
philosophers. 


ii. Hermias was persuaded to adopt a milder form of constitution. Aristotle had 
good reason to write ovvereiofy, for he himself had, in all probability, 
joined in the persuasion. 


iii. ravrnv azrodobvar tHv tafw. The details of Hermias’ rule are obscure, and 
the operative words in Didymus, émrnd|és 5€ rHv tupar[vidja pleré|ory[cev 
eis mpaso|répav Svvacreiay are not only corrupt but also too vague to be 
informative. duvvacreia has not here the sense which Aristotle always gives 
it, of a close oligarchy. Didymus uses it more loosely, and in column 9. 34 
of the same commentary it seems to mean merely ‘political power’. 


The tradition which remembered Hermias merely as a barbarian tyrant 
started, as Wormell has shown, from Theopompus, who had personal and 
political reasons for blackening Hermias’ reputation. We have good evidence 
to support a less drastically simple view. Hermias, though he had never met 
Plato, had probably visited the Academy.’ In his Sixth Letter, addressed to 
Hermias, Erastus, and Coriscus, Plato assumes that all three are to a greater or 
less extent philosophers. Hermias with his last breath? claimed that he had 
never done anything unworthy of philosophy, a claim he could hardly have 
made unless he had allowed his political ideas and practice to be moulded by 
the companionship of such zealous Academicians as Erastus, Coriscus, Aristotle, 
and Xenocrates. 

When, on the advice of his friends, Hermias changed his tyranny to a milder 
form of rule, the Aeolians of the coast as far north as Assus came over to him 
of their own free will. They would certainly not have chosen voluntarily the 
tule of a Suvacreia in the worst sense of the word, and the fact of their concilia- 
tion implies a liberal government in Atarneus. A contemporary treaty between 
Atarneus and Erythrae? consistently refers to the government of the former as 
‘Eppias xai ot ératpot. Is it stretching a phrase too far to interpret this as the 
governing council of a polity in which oi émAa wapexdpevor formed the citizen- 
body, and were eligible for election to a council of éraipor, of which Hermias 
was the permanent president? This is possible, although the use of ératpou 
would seem to imply a personal rather than a constitutional relationship. 
— probable is Jaeger’s view, that the €rafpo: were the Platonists Erastus and 

riscus,* 


" See Wormell, op. cit., p. 59. association with the philosophers. 
" Callisthenes’ encomium, quoted by * Leaf interprets of éraipo. as Hermias’ 
Didymus, op. cit. 5. 64 ff. partners in his banking business, which 


* Dittenberger, S.J.G. i, No. 120; Tod, dominated the economic and therefore the 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, ii. 165. Tod’s political life of the district. For Tod they are 
dating, 350 B.c. seems too early. The treaty the commanders of the garrisons stationed 
was clearly made after Hermias’ modifica- through Hermias’ realm. 
tion of his tyranny, and therefore after his 
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Even if the town of Atarneus remained under the triple tyranny of Hermias, 
Erastus, and Coriscus, the neighbouring town of Assus at least was given a more 
Academic government. Hermias, in his delight at the acquisition of the coastal 
sector, handed over Assus to his philosopher friends.’ It was to be a guinea-pig 
for the experiments of these political theorists, especially of Aristotle who on 
account of his closer intimacy with Hermias was probably the doyen of the 
board of legislators. Knowing the Plato of the Laws, who had trained these 
four legislators, and remembering Aristotle’s political predilections, we cannot 
doubt that the constitution of Assus was reformed on the lines of a moderate 
polity. In a state that acted as a precarious buffer between Philip of Macedon 
and the Persian Empire, there was double reason for assigning the ascendancy 
to the actual or potential hoplites. 

If Aristotle in Politics, 1296* is referring to Hermias of Atarneus, his reticence 
takes on a new significance. That very reticence appears to me as the strongest 
argument for the proposed identification. All Athens knew of Aristotle’s admira- 
tion for Hermias. In 323 Demophilus accused Aristotle of impiety on 
the ground that he chanted daily at the common meals (presumably in the 
Lyceum) a paean to his dead friend. Behind the extravagant charge lies the 
assumption that Hermias’ greatness and virtue were a by-word in Aristotle’s 
school. Indeed the later opponents of the school attacked it precisely through 
Hermias, ‘who had come to be regarded by the later Peripatetics as the type 
of the philosophic ruler’. Can we, then, consider the reticence of Aristotle as 
akin to the reverence and deep emotion that permeate his dedicatory epitaph 
on Hermias’ cenotaph at Delphi, and his moving hymn to Virtue? In a Greece 
where Hermias’ name was a sign of contradiction, Aristotle’s attitude never 
wavered from the veneration and love due to the memory not merely of a 
friend but, as we have seen, of a political reformer. 

PAUL ANDREWS 


A CURIOUS USE OF pzpév 
In Theophrastus, De Lapidibus § 55, the reading hitherto accepted has been 


that of all three extant manuscripts: dai 5€ of ra Pdppaxa tpiBovres Tov pev 
kvavov é€ éavrod Toveiv ypwpara Térrapa KTA. Here pév is meaningless: nothing 
is contrasted with rov «xvavov either here or later. 

The correct reading is suggested by Pliny’s paraphrase (NV.H. xxxiii. 161): 
‘Scythicum mox diluitur (cf. De Lap. loc. cit. 6 5¢ LdOns (sc. BéAtva7os) eis 7a 
bSapéorepa), et, cum teritur, in quattuor colores mutatur’. It seems clear that in this 
passage Pliny, or Pliny’s authority, read tov XkvOnv xvavov and that peév was 
thrust into the archetype of our manuscripts as a stopgap. Proper names in the 
De Lapidibus obviously troubled the copyists ; see, for instance, § 19 (where the 
manuscripts read Avyyrorjv for Avyvoricyv), and § 64 (rduderar or TUpderov for 
Tvpdaiav). In § 60 7 stands for xuvdBapr. 

Another superfluous pév occurs in § 69, where the reading of the manuscripts 
is xatovor 5¢ pdAvora rods pappdpous Kai dmdovarépous, aTepewrarous meV Tapa 

! Philodem. Ind. Acad., ed. Meckler,S.22, cit. 5. 60: rots eipnuévors grdoaddpors arevel- 
col. v. 1 ff.: 6 8€ (‘Eppias) adbrois ra re perv tiv Acoiwy modu .... 


GAda mavra éemdnoe Kowa Kal modAw edwKev 2 Wormell, op. cit., p. 78. 
.. Didymus, op. 
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ribevres *ra. Tod OGrrov KaieoOa Kai wadAov. Here, working backwards, we are 
confronted with three difficulties: (a) the lacuna after wapariBevres, (b) pév, 
(c) dmAovarépovs. 

Schneider, whose text was adopted by Wimmer in his Teubner and Firmin- 
Didot editions, quite rightly based his attempt to solve (a) on Pliny’s paraphrase 
(N.H. xxxvi. 182): ‘qui coquitur non dissimilis alabastritae esse debet (cf. 
De Lap. § 65) aut marmoroso. in Syria (cf. De Lap. § 64) durissimos ad id eligunt 
cocuntque cum fimo bubulo, ut celerius uraniur.’ We should note particularly cum fimo 
bubulo, on the strength of which Schneider and Wimmer read zaparifevres 
(Bodrov Evexa> Tod Odrrov kaieoOa KrA., leaving, however, the earlier part of 
the sentence, including peév, unaltered. Here BoA:rov is not only justified by cum 
fimo bubulo, but also required by the next sentence, in which Theophrastus 
describes the properties of the fuel, the identity of which is otherwise un- 
revealed. 

But Schneider’s emendation, as it stands, is by no means satisfactory. In the 
first place, the lacuna in the manuscripts before 7a is so small as to indicate 
that only the- alteration of 7a into €vexa can be provided for at this point. 
Secondly, we are still left with wv on our hands. One cannot help suspecting 
that yev has again supplanted another, less familiar word, which in this case 
is Bodcrov; and that BéA:rov must be removed from its cramped position in the 
lacuna so as to take the place of ev earlier in the sentence. Incidentally, this 
alteration will allow BoAcrov, obviously an emphatic word, to precede zapa- 
ribevres, as it should. 

A solution is thus provided for () ; but, to complete the operation, we must 
try to dispose of (c). Here, too, Pliny’s paraphrase suggests an answer. His 
remark durissimos ad id eligunt led Schneider to propose in a note that xai dmAds 
Tos oTepewrarous should be read for xai dmAovorépous, orepewrdrous. This sug- 
gestion is acceptable if we understand papydpous with rods orepewrdrous, and 
translate dAd@s as ‘absolutely’: ‘they burn mostly limestone, and absolutely 
the hardest limestone at that’. Theophrastus seems to use azAds in this sense 
with superlatives on at least two occasions: see De Causis Plant. ii. 4. 9, iv 57) 
kai dmddis ribevrai Twes dpiorny, and iii. 1. 6, dwA@s yap ro péyorov . . . TO 
AaBety olketov dépa Kat TOTrOV. 

The whole sentence, thus emended, will run: xatovor 5¢ pdAvora Tovs pappyd- 
pous kai dmAds Tovs orepewrdrous, BoArov maparibevres Evexa Tod OGrrov KalecBat 
kal padov. 

We may ask why éy of all words was chosen to serve as a stopgap in these 
two passages of the De Lapidibus. Perhaps it was used because it seemed 
inoffensive and could stand almost anywhere except at the beginning of a 
sentence without immediately exciting suspicion. 


University of Bristol D. E. EICHHOLZ 


EURIPIDES, JON 375-7 Jerram, Owen!) and for the use of mrepdv 

(= ‘omen’) has been compared Soph. 0.C. 
ei tos Beods dxovras éxmovijoopev 97 morov e€ bud mrepov. In the latter passage 
dpdlew & yr} Bérovow, 7 i tpoBwpious ies 


opayaias pyjAwv 7 3.’ olwvav mrepois. ’ Wilamowitz-M. comments, not very 


helpfully, ‘nur weil die Genitive d:a olwvdv 
Tue words 8’ olwvav mrepois have been arepdv haBlich sein wiirden, steht mrepois 
taken to mean ‘by omens obtained through neben &’ ofwvdv, grammatisch nicht eben 
birds’ (so, for example, Paley, Verrall, bequem’. 
4508 3/4 L 
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arepov has lost its association with the mean- 
ing of birds’ wings and means merely ‘omen’, 
‘indication’. Above, however, birds are ex- 
pressly mentioned and it is inconceivable 
that mrepois can be divorced from the mean- 
ing ‘wings’; 7 otwvdv mrepots would be 
reasonable, if not exciting, Greek (cf. Callim. 
Hymn 5. 123 f. ywwoetrar... moiwv (dpvixwyr) 
ovx ayabai rrépvyes), but 7 5.’ otwvadv wrepois, 
justly pronounced untranslatable by Bad- 
ham, is impossibly artificial. Emendations 
proposed do not carry conviction, e.g. 7 Kai 
oiwvav (Reiske), arepoiv (Heath), mrepa 
(Wecklein). 

Now &’ oiwvdy is the obvious Greek for 
‘by means of augury’ and zrepois indicates, 
but less obviously, much the same thing. 
Does it not seem highly probable that the 
former represents a gloss which has sup- 
planted some attribute of z7epois ? An expres- 
sion meaning ‘in the air’ to balance mpoBw- 
piots is what one might look for,” and the 
phrase ousted by 8’ oiwvdv is, I suggest, 5.’ 
aidgpos or dépos. The explanatory gloss 6.’ 
oiwvav written above the text would readily 
be regarded as a correction and substituted 
for the true reading. Compare Luc. i. 587 f. 
‘fulminis edoctus motus uenasque calentis | 
fibrarum et monitus errantis in aere pinnae’, 
Val. Fl. i. 291 ff. ‘praenoscere diuum | 
omina, seu flammas seu lubrica comminus 
exta | seu plenum certis interroget aera 
pinnis’. 

A. Hupson-WIL.iams 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 


‘A COCK TO ASCLEPIUS 


® Kpirwr, é6n, 7@ AoxrAnmd ddeiropev 
aAexrpudva (Phaedo 118 a). The most gene- 
rally accepted explanation of Socrates’ last 
words is that the cock was an offering to the 
god of healing for his approaching recovery 
from ‘the long sickness of health and living’. 
So Geddes, Archer-Hind, and Burnet. But 
the allegorical interpretation has been ques- 
tioned by Wilamowitz (Platon, ii, pp. 57-58). 

As far as we know (which is not indeed 
very far), sacrifices to Asclepius were appro- 
priate only to recovery from disease in 
the literal sense, and the transference to the 
disease of life needs some explanation if the 
point is to be made. Further, as recently as 
117 b—c Socrates has asked if he may pour a 
libation, and on finding that there is none of 





1 Compare Verrall’s translation of the 
manuscripts’ reading, viz. ‘by the priestly 
skill | Of sacrifices slain or birds in air’. 
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the potion to spare, says ‘ GAA’ edyeabal »é 
mov Tois Bevis eLeari re Kai xpy, THY peTolKnow 
tiv evOévie exeice edruxt yevéobar: & 81) Kal 
éy@ evxopal te Kal yévoro tavrn’. We would 
expect the connexion between the cock. 
sacrifice and this to be pointed out, if it 
existed. Plato is not usually so enigmatic. 

Hence it is permissible to look for a further 
explanation of Socrates’ dying words, taking 
the sacrifice as a normal one for the recovery 
of a sick person. We may deduce from the 
Phaedo that it is one that has been promised 
already, and that this is known to Crito. It 
may even be a joint sacrifice, though the 
plural ddeiAowev should not be pressed. Is 
there any further hint about the occasion of 
the promise? There is indeed one definite 
reference in the Phaedo to a normal illness, 
and that is the illness of Plato himself: 
TThdtwv 8€ ofar 7o8€ver (59 b). If this is more 
than a device to show that the dialogue is not 
a literal account of Socrates’ last hours, it 
indicates that Plato was severely enough ill 
to be kept away from a gathering that he 
would not willingly have missed. He was 
present at the trial (Apology 34 a), and the 
disease must therefore have come on during 
the time that Socrates was in prison. Hearing 
of the illness of his young friend, Socrates 
may well have promised a cock to speed his 
recovery. 

If this is so, and if Socrates did indeed 
remember it in his last words, Plato would 
have treasured the fact and wished to record 
it, but with his usual reticence about himself 
and fine artistry would not have marred the 
end by dragging in his own name in explana- 
tion. And so the absence of comment is 
satisfactorily explained. 


Pameta M. CLark 
University of Liverpool 


STOICA 


Tus is Bernardakis’s text of De Sollertia 
Animalium 961 c-d, while we continue t0 
await Hubert’s: xal ravri ye Kaxeivot 
Aéyovres dmoxvaiovew, ev ais eioaywyais 
éxdorore Ti ‘ mpdBeow ’ dpifdpevor ‘ onpelur 
ow émreedcews ’, rhv 5° * émBodyv’ * oppiv 
mpd Sppiis’, ‘ mapacKxeuty’ dé ‘ mpagw po 
mpdtews’, ‘ pvipnv’ 5é ‘ xarddnpw agua 
patos mapeAndvOdr0s, ob 7d mapov ef aiobt- 
cews KatedjgbOn’. tovrwy yap ovdev 6 7 HM 
Noyuxdv €or. Kal mavra tots Cwors trap 
nGow: domep auéde Kai 7a mepi Tas voroes, 
ds evamoxeyévas pev ‘ évvolas’ Kadobay 
xwoupévas 8¢ ‘ S:avojoes ’. ‘And yet those 
very authors din our ears by repeatedly defin- 
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ing in their Introductions’ “purpose” as “indi- 
cation of intent to complete’’, “design” as 
“an impulse before an impulse”, “prepara- 
tion” as “an act before an act’’.’ So far we 
have a literal, though apparently unrecog- 
nized,? quotation from a Stoic ‘father’? 
(S.V.F. iii, p. 41, frag. 173), accessible also 
to Stobaeus (ii, p. 87. 14 Wachsmuth). But 
the definition of Memory seems to be new :* 
‘an apprehension of a proposition in the past 
tense of which the present tense has been 
apprehended by perception’ ; and this should 
doubtless be added to Stoic psychological 
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terminology, for all the words have the right 
flavour. The familiar definition is #noavpiopos 
gavrandav (S.V.F. ii, p. 23. 20; frag. 56). And 
some ¢avraciat involve propositions, but not 
all (S.V.F. ii, p. 61, frag. 187); so that this 
new definition is apparently independent of 
the lines in the Placita goo b (Bernardakis v, 
p- 338. 7-9 = Dox. Graec. p. 400. 10-12 = 
S.V.F. ii, p. 28. 16-17). 

‘Now of these there is none that does not 
have a share in reason. And yet’ (perhaps 
emending to xai<rot xat)® ‘all of them are 
present in all animals, as, of course, are 





mental cognitions which, while stored away, 
they call “notions”, but when they are once 
put into action, “conceptions’’.’ Now évvo:at 
are, to be sure, well known to Stoic termino- 
logy and suppported by Mor. 1085 a, S.V.F. 
ii, p. 229. 42, and Galen, Institutio Logica, iii 
(pp. 7. 22-28. 6 ed. Kalbfleisch). So that 
Pearson (C.R. xix. 457) is probably right in 
emending in S.V.F. ii, p. 29. 30. Avavojoes, 
however, are, perhaps, merely d:dvora 
(S.V.F. ili, p. 227. 31), unless d:avojcers also 
should be added to our vocabulary. The 
word does not occur elsewhere in Plutarch 

iif one may trust Wyttenbach’s Index and 
my own incomplete one; nor is it to be 
found again in the Stoics, if one dare trust 
Adler.” 





1 Or ‘Elementary Treatises’: Chrysippus 
may be intended, though this cannot be 
demonstrated. The word is mistranslated at 
Mor. 43 f (Loeb). 

2 By von Arnim and Adler at least, though 
this is not Dyroff’s fault (see ‘Die Ethik d. 
alten Stoa’, Berliner Stud. ii, 1897, p. 19, n. 43 
p. 271). Both Pohlenz (Berl. Phil. Woch. 
1904, col. 937) and Crénert (Gnomon, vi, 
1930, p. 142) rightly complain of von 
Arnim’s neglect of the literature of his sub- 
ject. émBovdyn, mpobecrs, and mapacKevy are 
discussed by Bonhdffer, Epiktet und die Stoa, 
pp. 257-8. 

3 The technical significance of onyeiwars 
and émredeiwors, as well as that of évardxet- 
pat, is not yet recognized in L.S.J.°, probably 
because they are omitted in the Adler index. 
Pohlenz’s basic reviews of the successive 
volumes of S.V.F. (Berl. Phil. Woch. 1903, 
coll. 961 ff.; 1904, coll. 932 ff.; 1905, coll. 
1487 ff.) as well as Crénert’s review of 
Adler’s Index (Gnomon, vi, 1930, pp. 142 ff., 
esp. p. 147, n. § and 149, n. 5) point out 
innumerable shortcomings, most of which 
are ignored by the compilers of L.S.J9%. See 
also Pearson, C.R. xix. 454 ff. 

* But not to Dyroff, locc. citt. in note 2. 

* That is, by sensation we apprehend the 
Proposition ‘Socrates is snub-nosed’; by 
pena the proposition ‘Socrates was snub- 


W. C. HELMBOLD 
University of California 


® As at Mor. 410d, 460c, 470a, and 
often; indeed, this collocation seems parti- 
cularly appropriate when Plutarch is dealing 
with the Stoics: cf. 443 a, 450a, 4724, 
516 f. It is unfortunate that Porphyry (De 
Abstin. 3. 22, p. 214 Nauck) gives us no sub- 
stantial help in this passage, except that he 
reads dmoxewévas (and cf. Mor. 1085 a), if 
that may help to establish évvova. 

7 IT am greatly indebted for several helpful 
suggestions and references to Mr. F. H. 
Sandbach and to Professors Harold Cherniss 
and Benson Mates. 


REVIEWS 


HOMER AND HISTORY 


Ewe Mrreaux: Les poémes homériques et [histoire grecque. I1: L’Iliade, 
P Odyssée et les rivalités coloniales. Pp. 446; 4 sketch-maps. Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1949. Paper, 540 frs. 


Accorpinc to the Dictionnaire biographique frangais contemporain for 1950, an 
extract from which I owe to Professor G. T. Clapton, Professor Mireaux is an 
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economist and journalist ; he was editor of Le Temps, Senator for the Hautes. 
Pyrénées, and for a short time in 1940 Minister of Education ; he is a member 
of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and has written much on 
political and economic questions. The Dictionnaire, more austere than Who’s 
Who, says nothing of his recreations, but since it lists among his publications 
not only the work now under consideration but also one entitled Le Chanson de 
Roland et ’ histoire de la France, it is clear that studying the historical background 
of epic poetry is among them, and the whole tone of the present volume reveals 
that one of Mireaux’s chief pleasures is the reading of Homer. 

The first volume of this work (Homére de Chios et les routes de ’étain) appeared 
in 1948. In it Mireaux argued that in the latter part of the eighth century the 
need of bronze-founders for tin was of primary economic importance in Greece, 
that the main sources of supply open to the Greeks were in Etruria and Colchis, 
that the routes to both areas from the Aegean were rendered dangerous to 
traders by the rivalry of two competing groups of states, of which Chalcis- 
Corinth and Miletus—Argos were the leaders, and that, as a result, the traders 
from the Corinthian group assembled when navigation opened at the mouth of 
the Dardanelles or Corcyra, before proceeding in convoy to their destination. 
Mireaux supposes that these gatherings were marked by religious rites (a sort 
of blessing of the fleet) held in honour of Poseidon at Corcyra and of Achilles at 
the Dardanelles, and that these rites inspired a great poet (‘Homére de Chios’) 
to compose two narrative poems, a Wrath of Achilles (some 2,100 lines from 
books i, xi, xv—xviii of our Iliad) and a Return of Odysseus (some 3,000 lines from 
books i and v-xiii of our Odyssey). 

The second volume, with which we are especially concerned, argues in 
general that some two generations later, after Corinth had quarrelled with 
Corcyra (i.e. presumably after 664), a member of the original poet’s family 
(grandson or great-nephew), working in the interests of Corinth, Sicyon, and 
Mitylene, expanded the original Wrath and Return into an Iliad and an Odyssey, 
which became substantially like our Iliad and Odyssey in the sixth century, 
thanks to Corinthian and Athenian interpolations. A first chapter on principles 


(‘Remaniements et remanieurs’-—pp. 1-20), comparing the Homeric poems f 


with the Chanson de Roland, is followed by five chapters on the Odyssey, which 
argue that the importance attached to Aegisthus is to be interpreted as an 
allusion to the menace of Lydia under Gyges, who behaved very much as 
Aegisthus had done [Mireaux does not explain when Agamemnon made 
Candaules’ mistake] and who was now threatening Greek control of the 
Straits; that Dérpfeld was right to identify Levkas with Homer’s Ithaca, and 
that Strabo (viii. 3. 7) was wrong to deny that Nestor’s Pylos was under 
Mt. Skollion in Elis; that the Odyssey is to be connected with Cypselus’ western 
policy ; and that if we had the Odyssey as the younger Homer wrote it, we should 
see at once that it is an artistic unity. Unfortunately Pisistratus during one of 
his exiles took the Telemachus episode out of its place, and used it for his 
propaganda, and when he returned to Athens his editors put it back in the 
wrong place; if we transfer book v. 26-384 to follow i. 101 and omit i. 

and v. 1-25, the whole chronology of the Odyssey falls into place. A further 
argument for the unity of the Odyssey is the alleged parallel (very loosely drawn 
by Mireaux) between the stories of Telemachus and Orestes, both of which 
Mireaux treats as mythes successoraux on pure Frazerian lines. Four chapters then 
deal with the Iliad as it was meant to be, with its propaganda for tyranny in the 
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Odysseus-Thersites episode (Thersites is alleged to represent Tyrtaeus), and 
specifically for the Orthagorids in the importance of Diomedes (really a 
Sicyonian) and of chariot-racing (cf. Myron’s victory at Olympia), and its 
invention of the Locrian Ajax as an aition for the Locrian connexion with 
Troy, which is somehow connected with the claim of Troy VIII to be the true 
heir of Priam’s Troy as against the Aeneadae of Scepsis with their Milesian 
connexions (the prophecy to Aeneas is of course a Milesian interpolation). The 
eleventh chapter argues that the Embassy is a Corinthian interpolation, perhaps 
by Arion, from the time when Periander was quarrelling with his sons; 
chapter xii dismisses the Doloneia and certain cognate passages in books iv and 
xiii-xvii as interpolations by a ‘poéte tacticien’ of the late sixth century, perhaps 


_ Lasus of Hermione, and argues that the Catalogue of Ships is not only late but 


misplaced (it should go after xii. 107). The last four chapters deal with the life 
and personality of the younger Homer, with the political background of the 
cyclic epics (Mireaux argues that Lesches of Mitylene was of course opposed 
to Arctinus of Miletus), with the use made by the younger Homer of the 
cyclic poems (almost all, it seems, were in existence when he wrote), and with 
the relation of Homer to Hesiod. 

This bald summary gives, I fear, but a poor idea of this extraordinary book. 
M. Mireaux is a genuine ‘amateur’, and one cannot say that his attempts to 
identify political allusions are wrong in principle ; but his results are so startling, 
and his methods often so slipshod, that his work is unlikely to be of much direct 
assistance in solving the problems which he so boldly sets out to discuss. From 
the gusto with which the book is written it is plain that Mireaux enjoyed 
writing it, and his readers will share his enjoyment; but we must regretfully 
note that, pace M. Carcopino (Secrets de la Corresp. de Cic. ii. 412), it is not only 
‘les érudits allemands’ who ‘se consolent des sacrifices que leurs conjectures 
leur infligent en récréant a leur fantaisie les piéces dont ils se croient frustrés’. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THE HOMERIC HORSE 


Epouvarp DeLeBecgueE: Le Cheval dans ’ Iliade. (Etudes et Commentaires, 
IX.) Pp. 252. Paris: Klincksieck, 1951. Paper, 1,000 fr. 


Dr. DELEBECQUE has had the apparently simple, but really (as his bibliography 
shows) brilliantly original, idea of making a detailed study of what he calls ‘la 
civilisation du cheval’ in Homer, in the hope of throwing some light on the 
personality and tastes of the author or authors responsible for the composition 
of the poems. As he emphasizes in his Avant-propos (pp. 5-11), a ‘connaisseur’ 
of horses can tell from the manner in which an author refers to them whether 
he also is a true ‘connaisseur’, or whether he is a ‘simple observateur’, an 
‘artiste épris seulement du beau et du pittoresque’, or an out-and-out ‘pro- 
fane’ ; and the horse is so important in the Iliad (Delebecque rightly points out 
that the Odyssey is altogether different in this respect) that a detailed study of 
the Iliad’s ‘vocabulaire du cocher, du cheval (including asses and mules) et du 
char’ (including carts) might be expected to reveal whether there are such 
differences between the several parts of the poem in their approach to horses 
that we must assume differing authorship. 

The foundation of Delebecque’s work is laid in the second part of his book, 
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the ‘Lexique du cheval chez Homére’ (pp. 135-210). This contains the whole 
horseman’s vocabulary of the Iliad (with additions from the Odyssey, the Hymns, 
and later poets down to Sophocles) arranged under thirty-three subject- 
headings, such as ‘6—L’extérieur du cheval’, ‘10o—Elevage et soins’, ‘14— 
Epithétes des hommes de cheval et de char’, ‘18—L’attelage’, ‘26—Allures du 
cheval’, ‘30o—Bruits du cheval et du char’. Each word is translated, with full 
references and valuable notes. Etymologies and metrical information are not 
given ; a more serious disadvantage is the absence of an alphabetical index to 
the ‘lexique raisonné’. 

The first part of Delebecque’s book (“Le cheval dans I’Jliade’—pp. 13-134) 
sets out the conclusions to which his study of the vocabulary has led him. The 
first chapter of this section deals with ‘Le cheval avant la guerre de Troie’, 
and discusses the references in the Jliad to incidents before the beginning of the 
poem in which horses played a part; there are a surprising number of these, 
especially on the Trojan side. Traditional epithets containing the root immo- 
are also considered in this chapter. The second chapter, ‘Le cheval vu par 
Homeére’, considers the horse as the author (or authors) of the Jliad saw it: its 
appearance and habits, the way in which it is ridden or driven, and so on. 
Delebecque shows that ‘Homer’ knows more about the horse than he allows 
his heroes to know (e.g. riding, except in the Doloneia, or the use of four-horse 
chariots). The third chapter, ‘Le cheval dans la guerre de Troie’, discusses 
especially the military use of horses and shows that, whereas ‘Homer’ is a 
‘connaisseur’ of chariot-racing, he is very ill informed about, and has a very 
poor vocabulary for, the tactical handling of chariotry in battle. The fourth 
chapter, ‘Problémes de structure’, sums up and combines the three strands of 
observation contained in the previous chapters, and comes to the satisfactory 
conclusion that behind all the diversities in the details of the Jliad’s approach 
to the equine world (which can be explained as due to the diversity of the 
traditions incorporated in the poem) there is a unity of knowledge and taste 
which shows the guiding hand of a single master, who never allows his expert 
knowledge of horses to override his sense of beauty and artistic subordination. 

The third section of Delebecque’s book is entitled ‘Essai sur le cheval pré- 
homérique’ (pp. 211-44), and in this the author confronts his observations on 
the horse in the Jliad with the archaeological evidence for the use of horses in 
the pre-Homeric world. He is specially concerned here with current opinions 
of the priority of Fahren to Reiten, which he attacks, on the ground that the two 
methods of locomotion are different in origin and probably contemporary ; he 
shows that cavalry was already coming into use at the legendary date of the 
siege of Troy, and that by the assumed date at which the Jliad was composed 
(c. 850) it had generally superseded chariotry (he does not discuss the possible 
bearing of this on the decline of archery). In a final chapter Delebecque con- 
siders briefly ‘Le cheval et les dieux’, showing that the Iliad does not allow us 
to realize the full importance of the horse in ancient religion, being more 
interested in the use of the horse by human beings. The book ends with a very 
full bibliography. There is no index. 

Delebecque is clearly a ‘connaisseur et ami du cheval’ and an excellent 
scholar, although occasionally (e.g. when discussing the age of Agamemnon’s 
horses or the problem of stabling which confronted the Greeks before Troy) he 
seems a born ‘polytechnicien’; his comments are almost invariably very 
shrewd and sound; and his collection of the material will be invaluable to all 
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students of Homer. It is to be hoped that others will be inspired to give us 
comparable studies of other aspects of Homeric life (the ship, the house, arts 


"and crafts might each provide a subject); there is ample material, and the 


results might be as unexpected and convincing as Delebecque’s demonstration 
that Homer knew little about war-chariots. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


HOMERIC STUDIES 


FerRNAND ROBERT: Homéré. Pp. viii+332. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1950. Paper, 700 fr. 


Herz is a work of pure scholarship, for the like of which we must go back to 
Juventus Mundi, if not to The Original Genius of Homer. It owes much to its origin 
in Oflag XVII during the winter of 1941-2 and to those fellow prisoners whose 
collaboration is generously acknowledged. For it rests directly on the text of 
the poems, asking fundamental questions, and bringing the answers to bear on 
problems which each of us must solve for himself. 

What is the meaning of divine interventions in Homer? We have been 
brought up on them from the age of faith—the present reviewer knew 
Keary’s Heroes of Asgard by heart—but some of us have lost our faith both in 
Homeric gods and in medieval saints. M. Robert asks how those ‘miracles’ 
appeared to Homer who narrated them, and he recovers the faith of a devout 
worshipper of Zeus and Athena, for whom ‘the Gods’ were everywhere, not 
only behind the scenes but on the stage, as ‘the Lord’ was for Joan of Arc, 
and for Cromwell at Dunbar. Examples are Achilles’ ‘superhuman’ self-control 
in Book i, Odysseus’ ‘miracle de commandement’ in Book ii, and the 
‘inspiration’ of Demodocus and of the poet himself—‘l’émerveillement du 
poéte devant un fait psychologique’ (p. 16). The same criticism is applied to 
matters of chance; to omens, dreams, and panics; to the intervention of Eris 
and Ares in mass-fighting and on the Shield of Achilles. And all this is con- 
firmed by the forms in which the gods make themselves known (p. 27). 

There are nevertheless examples in the Iliad of pure féerie, like the ‘Fight by 
the River’, but no deliberate deus ex machina, like Athena’s miracles in the 
Odyssey—and the monsters in the far seas: a first point of contrast between the 
poems (p. 30). And where monsters appear, the gods are absent: this is not 
quite true, for the Cyclops prays to Poseidon. 

These divine presences have their effect on conduct (p. 43). Man can have 
confidence in them, as champions of right, and voices of conscience. Neverthe- 
less the Iliad is pessimist: Agamemnon does not always mean what he says; 
still less does Zeus. Well, life is like that! Man claims also a certain irresponsi- 
bility : only in the Odyssey do men—so Zeus says—bring their troubles on them- 
selves. So we are left with a contrast between poems of resignation and of 
endurance, as in the opening words of each. 

But who are these Homeric gods? M. Robert restates the familiar contrast 
between Olympian and chthonic: there are mobile, ubiquitous gods, asso- 
ciated in a divine order, and there are fixed local gods with sanctuaries and 
even images. In Hellenic times mobile deities also had their temples and statues ; 
and Homer is presented as marking an early but far from primitive stage in a 
long development of which a late phase is in Pausanias. Athena in Iliad vi is 
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thus one of those ‘novelties’ to which Miss Lorimer has now drawn attention: 
the statue is seated, but can move its head. Olympus itself is both a celestial 
palace and a Thessalian peak. The Homeric Age is thus a quite late phase in 
the Hellenic penetration of Greek lands, with their religion agraire et funéraire; 
conversely Athena is an intruder into Olympus, and the marriage of Zeus and 
Hera was not a very happy one. Zeus has also a long account to settle with 
Fate and its oracles which are centred in sanctuaries. 

Here we are confronted already with the local sanctuaries as repositories of 
immemorial myth and custom; and of this notion M. Robert makes wide and 
suggestive uses. Homer had no need to invent anything : his Muse is a daughter 
of Memory. The omen at Aulis (Jl. ii. 303-29), for example, presupposes a 
local cult with its own story, which knew not the tale of Iphigeneia. Chrysa is 
another local sanctuary with a foundation-legend and a rat-god. Throughout 
the Iliad the relations between Poseidon and Apollo, two chief gods in later 
Ionia, are taking shape; and other loves and hatreds among gods have local 
origins, though they infest Olympus also. It is an instructive side-issue that the 
relations between Ares, Aphrodite, and Hephaestus are quite different in 
Iliad and in Odyssey, and again that the Arcadian connexions of Odysseus 
suggest a sanctuary where Athena and Poseidon were worshipped together. 
But is it not a little fanciful to present the death of Patroclus, stricken from 
behind, as a punishment for transgression into forbidden ground ? 

Another familiar theme, ingeniously employed, is that of ‘fallen gods’ 
becoming heroes, like Glaucus and Proteus. If Penelope had a tumulus in 
Arcadia, the Trial of the Bow may have been a ritual test for votaries. Helen’s 
suitors too survive from the acolytes of a goddess; and Menelaus was wor- 
shipped with her in Laconia. Once admit the antiquity and ubiquity of 
sanctuaries, and a whole world of sources for epic is revealed: new topics such 
as funeral games ; and new aristeiai of innumerable heroes. For a Homeric hero, 
so called in his lifetime, is the successor, not the precursor, of the ‘fallen god’ 
(p. 185). The two senses of the word are linked by JI. xii. 23 and Hesiod, Op. 
159; and occasionally heroes are even compared to gods. 

Homer’s mastery of his infinite materials is illustrated by his portraiture 
of heroes, and especially by his recurrent comparison of pairs—Hector and 
Paris, Agamemnon and Menelaus, and (surprisingly) of Telemachus and 
Nausicaa, the only characters whom he allows to grow up. Another type of 
portraiture is Nestor, brought in as another ‘novelty’, so M. Robert thinks, to 
honour the Neleids of Miletus. 

This last theme leads to the ‘time and place’ of Homer. An instructive retro- 
spect of the main phases of Homeric criticism leads to more special discussion of 
recent study of epic language. Atticisms result from mere recension—though 
M. Robert finds no role for Peisistratus; Arcadian and Cypriote elements on 
the other hand are an important clue to date and circumstances ; Acolic and 
Ionic betray diverse local influences. Crossing swords with Mireaux (1948); 
M. Robert enframes the two poems in the colonial and commercial history of 
Chalcis and Miletus. The double aspect of the Phaeacians reflects days 
before and after the Corinthian occupation of Corcyra about 734 B.C. and 
the western bogies of the Odyssey were to deter adventurers from Chalcidian 
seas in favour of Milesian Pontus, as in Meuli (1921). Here looms up the 
Lelantine War! Another date-mark is the destruction of Sidon in 677 B.C: 
another, the independence of Orchemenus in the ‘Catalogue’. The Shield of 
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Achilles, like the Hesiodic Shield, might have been seen and elaborated in 
some sanctuary—perhaps in many sanctuaries. 

A suggestive epilogue notes that Homer, like Herodotus, has not set down 
all he knew : what we have of his world is ‘a frieze seen through a colonnade’. 
Whether one frieze or two from the same artist, M. Robert is not quite sure. 

His book is written with enjoyment, and to be enjoyed. 

JOHN L. MYRES 


THE HESIODIC SHIELD 


CarLo FERDINANDO Russo: Hesiodi Scutum. Introduzione, testo critico 
e commento con traduzione e indici. (Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, ix.) 
Pp. 224. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1950.’ Paper, L. 1,300. 


Ir is difficult for most of us, pace Dr. Russo, to work up any real enthusiasm for 
the Hesiodic Shield as a work of literature, but now that it has been pretty 
conclusively dated by R. M. Cook (C.Q. xxxi, 1937, 204-14) and Sir John 
Myres (7.H.S. Ixi, 1941, 17-38) to the early years of the sixth century it has a 
particular interest as showing the sort of epic poetry which was being com- 
posed, and thought worthy of perpetuation, in the century in which, according 
to quite reputable scholars, the Jliad and Odyssey may have taken the form in 
which they have been transmitted to us. Some have even gone so far as to 
argue that the “Bearbeiter’ of our Jliad knew and used the Shield of Heracles. 
The importance of the work is thus mainly an historical one, and it is especially 
on this account that we may welcome Dr. Russo’s very full and careful edition. 

The introduction has two main sections, the first of which (pp. 7-35) deals 
with ‘La posizione letteraria dello “Scutum”’ pseudoesiodeo’ under four main 
headings : its symbolism, monsters, and allegorical figures ; its combination of a 
taste for the macabre with mannerism and stylistic refinement, with which 
Russo discusses the relation of the Shield to the ‘“Dolonia” pseudoomerica’ ; 
the plan of the shield ; and the date and place of composition. The first three 
sections are very interesting and contain much of great value, though Russo 
seems to me to over-value the literary merits of the Shield (he does admit, it is 
true, that the author of the Doloneia is in some respects pitt abile—p. 17) ; but in 
the last section he comes a cropper (he is not the first and will not, I fear, be 
the last to do so) by accepting au pied de la lettre the statement of Hypothesis A 
(the text of which he gives on pp. 67-68) that Stesichorus ascribed the poem to 
Hesiod. Quite apart from the chronological difficulty of this when combined 
with Cook’s results, Russo might well have considered what Stesichorus can 
really be supposed to have said. It seems to me that the most that can be 
admitted is that Stesichorus referred to some incident mentioned in the poem 
and added (e.g.) ofrw yap ‘HoioSos dewe Aaois (cf. Simon. 32. 4 D.). There is 
thus no reason at all to put the Shield as we have it before Stesichorus—the 
whole description of the shield to which it owes its name (vv. 141-317) can 
easily be a later insertion, and all that Stesichorus need have known is the 
surrounding narrative (1-140, 318-480) or even the original context in Hesiod 
(Catal. iv. 50-200, according to Hypothesis A). 

Part II of the introduction (36-59) deals with the text of the poem. This is a 
very full and thorough piece of work, giving full details of a large number of 
manuscripts—Russo admits some that neither Rzach? nor Mazon lists, 
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especially one in the Biblioteca Estense at Modena (Mutinensis a T 9, 14), which 
he denotes by the symbol Z and to which he attaches considerable im. 
portance, not only for its text but for the additions which it is alleged to make 
to our knowledge of the older scholia, though in fact its contributions on both 
sides seem neither large nor particularly valuable. Russo has one papyrus 
which was not employed by Mazon (PSI 1087= Scut. 273-89). The biblio- 
graphy (60-64) is full, but not complete—neither Inez Sellschop, Stilistische 
Untersuchungen zu Hesiod (Diss. Hamburg, 1934), nor Sir John Myres’s article 
referred to above finds a place in it. 

Pp. 67-193 contain the text of Hypothesis A and of the poem, with the com- 
mentary printed below the text; the number of lines to the page fluctuates 
between one and nine (the page is small—12 x 17 mm.—but this will indicate 
the scale of the commentary). A prose translation (197-207) follows the text, 
and there are full and useful indexes. Collation of Russo’s text (R) with Mazon’s 
Budé of 1947 (M) reveals the following differences (I omit trivial changes of 
spelling and punctuation) : R brackets 143, 150-3, 261-3, 398 xéyxpovo1—4o1 
Thv wpnv, 405-11, 425, 474-5, which are not bracketed by M, and does not 
bracket 54-56, 154-5, 160, 163, 384, 386-92, 402-4; Hyp. A. 6 MeyaxdAeidns R, 
Meyaxdjs M; ib. 9 AmoAAdvwos 6 ‘Pddvos ev 7H tpirw R, om. ev 7@ tpitw M; 
ib. 11 év 7@ kataddyw R, ev 7a y’ karadoyw M ; Scut. 22 6 ex AdOev (so Z) R, 6 oi 
Avsbev M; 39 6 ye mpw (yp. Z) R, y’ eri M; 59 drov R, darov M;!71 dai R, 
bo M; 93 arnv R, adrnv M; 130 KdBBadev (so Z) R, xaBBadrer’ M; 146 
Aevxabedvrwy (after ‘Wackernagel nescioubi’—I have not found the reference, 
either) R, Aevxd Oedvrwy M; 172-3 Kdmpw .. . Sow) (‘ex con. Z’), plurals M; 
174 ameNeiBer’ R, azodeiBer” M; 199 <id€> xpuceiny [re] R, dé xpvodny M; 202 
Anrois R, Anrdos M; 212 éxiveov (conj. Mariotti) R, édoirwy M ; 241 xéato R, 
keiaro M; 250 dewwzoi BAocupoi re Sadowoi 7’ aAnroi te R, all feminine in M; 
254 BddXKov suds» dvuxas peydAous, Puyhv Sé [Avddade] xabiev (Cov duds) and 
the bracketing of Avddéo5e are credited to Mariotti; peydAovs seems less indis- 
pensable than Avddode) R, Badd’ dvuyas ... karfev (no brackets) M. The changes 
are few, and of very little significance; of the conjectures accepted, Wacker- 
nagel’s at 146 and Mariotti’s supplement at 254 perhaps deserve consideration. 
The main importance of this edition must derive from the commentary, which 
is mostly very sound and sensible and seldom goes off the rails, though eye- 
brows may be lifted at (e.g.) "HAexrpuwvidn (as feminine of ’HAexrpuwvidys) in 
the note on 16, the interpretation of 61 éo7ad7’ as singular (why not dual?), 
and the rejection of 75-76 as ‘intollerabili’. Now that we have this com- 
mentary to refer to, it should be a long time before anyone needs to edit the 
Shield again—and that is perhaps not the least of our debts to Dr. Russo. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THE LANGUAGE OF ATTIC TRAGEDY 


Gupmunp Byorcx: Das Alpha impurum und die tragische Kunstsprache. 
(Acta Societatis Litterarum Humaniorum Regiae Upsaliensis, 39: 1-) 
Pp. 392. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1950. Paper, 30 kr. 


ProFEssoR Bj6RcK’s main purpose is to study the nature of the apparent 
dialect-mixture found in the dialogue of Attic tragedy, with special reference 
to the question of & impurum, that is, a occurring where according to the 
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Attic phonetic system 7» would be regular. Of the words containing such an @ 
many are characteristic of tragic dialogue, and their presence has given rise to 
diverse explanations. Some scholars have seen in them traces of a Peloponne- 
sian Doric origin of tragedy, others of Aeschylus’ interest'in Magna Graecia; 
others again have held them to be survivals from an earlier stage of the Attic 
dialect itself. Bjérck begins his work with an attack on this last point of view. 
After a chapter criticizing its boldest representative, G. Mahlow, he goes on to 
show that none of the prose words containing @ impurum imposes such an 
explanation. His discussion of these words brings no innovation in method, 
though many of his particular observations are new and interesting. When he 
comes to the proper subject of his investigation, the a-words of tragic dialogue, 
he well shows how an old issue can be revived by a fresh approach. Previous 
inquirers had assumed either that the a-words were more or less haphazard 
intruders in tragic diction, or that the reason for their use lay in the a itself, 
in some quality of expressiveness or nobility which was felt to belong to it. 
Bjérck’s view is that the reason for the choice of a particular a-word is to be 
sought in the word as a whole. By a review of the material he establishes the 
principle that when, for metrical or other reasons, the tragedians used a word 
not belonging to the normal Attic prose vocabulary, they adopted the a-form 
common to most dialects in preference to the n-form of Homer and Ionic. The 
principle is subject to certain systematic limitations: for example, there is a 
number of words showing exclusively or predominantly 7 instead of @ even in 
chorus; these keep their 7 in dialogue also. The last section of chapter xv deals 
with textual problems involving a choice between @ and 7, and confirms the 
principle that no rule can be mechanically applied to these cases. 

The book consists of two parts, the first of fifteen chapters, the second of 
forty-one Anmerkungen. It is well furnished with indexes and an analyti- 
cal table of contents. Yet the reason for the order adopted is not always 
unambiguously clear. For example, the views of Mahlow are discussed 
in chapter ii, but for the general Problemgeschichte we must wait till chapter 
xiv, and there are still details to come in note 38. There are moreover 
some minor omissions and even errors. From the list of words in -Bdywyr, 
pp. 119 ff., is omitted AeovroBdywv (Aesch. fr. 225) ; dynotAaos (Aesch. fr. 406) 
should have been mentioned, and in more than one context. In connexion with 
the group éAaxov, Aaxéw, and related forms, which is the subject of the very 
interesting note 14, there could have been cited not only the Homeric émAnkéw 
but also dzroAnxéw ‘to snap the fingers’ (as a sign of contempt, apparently ; see 
the attestations, L.S.° s.v.). One can only conjecture from what source tayds 
was adopted by tragedy, since it is otherwise attested only in the most un- 
poetical of contexts, mostly epigraphical ; in his discussion of the word Bjérck 
overlooks the fact that the a of rayodyos (Aesch. Eum. 296) is shown by the 
metre to be short, and the form should not therefore be listed as a derivative 
of rads. Such details as these are not enough, however, to breach Bjérck’s 
Position, and it is to be hoped that the evidence of the anonymous fragments, 
had he used them, would have further strengthened it. 

It is not possible in a short space to give a just impression of the rich variety 
of particular discussions which this book contains. One may refer as representa- 
tive to the notes 3 on S:xavuxés, 10 on nouns in -ds, 25 on poetic language. Of 
Course estimates will differ as to the probability of some of these arguments. For 
example, Bjérck points out that pvaé does not appear in classical authors with 
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the meaning ‘stream (of water)’, and in most of its early attestations it refers 
specifically to the lava-flow of Etna. The word may therefore, it is hinted, be 
an import from Sicilian Doric. But, even granting that in the description of the 
Battle of Delium, Thuc. iv. 96. 2, pdaxes means ‘watercourses’, ‘ravines’, not 
‘torrents’, it remains difficult to account for this sense except as an extension 
of an original, even though poorly attested, meaning, ‘torrent’, ‘stream’, The 
case for a Sicilian Doric origin is then seriously impaired, if not eliminated. 
In his conclusions Bjérck shows great caution. Having established the prin- 
ciple which determined the occurrence of a-forms in tragic dialogue, he does 
not proceed to speculate at length on the causes and motives behind the 
principle. In consequence his book may be called in a literal sense provocative, 
On page 220 he offers a challenge to Homeric scholarship (and by implication 
suggests an answer to a well-known argument of Mahlow) by concluding that 
the existence of Aeolic forms in the language of epic does not entail the exis- 
tence of an Aeolic epic tradition. The Attic tragedians’ preference for a rather 
than the Homeric-Ionic 7 is referred by Bjérck to ‘einem bestimmten Ge- 
schmack und Stilwillen’ which, he claims, characterizes other aspects of art and 
which in its literary manifestation he calls simply ‘los von Homeros’. In this 
conclusion and its possible implications the historian of Attic literature will 
find perhaps the chief, but certainly not the only, interest of Bjérck’s work. 


Birkbeck College, London D. M. JONES 


HERODAS 


Herodae Mimiambi. Introduzione, testo critico, commento e indici. A 
cura di Grutio Puccioni. Pp. xiv+194. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 
1950. Paper, L. 1,300. 


Tue object of this edition is ‘liberare definitivamente il testo di Eroda dalle 
troppe congetture e integrazioni’ and to produce ‘una edizione quasi diplo- 
matica non accogliendo integrazioni se non owvie e sicure e relegando le 
congetture, anche le proprie, nell’ apparato’. These may be laudable aims; 
but an edition bearing so many traces of hasty production and premature 
publication can scarcely be regarded as marking a definitive stage in the 
criticism of an author. 

The text has certainly the negative virtue of freedom from arbitrary con- 
jecture, but Puccioni’s caution sometimes overreaches itself; he rightly prints 
dodadilou S¢ at i. 88, but not dypuos at i. 44 or KapSimBodred at iv. 52, although 
he calls the latter ‘probabile’ and refers to it in his critical note at i. 17 as ifit 
were in the text. He prints #5¢w. rey.er at i. 64, where Headlam’s 7Séwv revget 
seems certain if the letters rev are at all probable. There is some curious ortho- 
graphy, e.g. v. 25 ovyoduyye, and some careless punctuation, e.g. commas are 
omitted after ii. 38 8’, iii. 71 p’, and iv. 36 BéBnxev; and why is ofros enclosed 
between commas at v. 8 though not at the identical line iii. 84? 

The critical notes are sometimes defective; e.g. at ii. 87 the text has ofov and 
the critical note says simply ‘ ofov plerique’ with no mention of an alternative, 
and at viii. 16 it should be stated that the papyrus has ono. In dealing with 
conjectures Puccioni seems indifferent to priority; at i. 20 he makes believe 
that the attribution of dA’ . . . bepyrivy to Gyllis is a conjecture of Terzaghi and 
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Cataudella, whereas in fact it is implied by the papyrus and was accepted by 
several earlier editors, and it is the attribution to Metriche which is a conjec- 
ture (by Hicks) ; at iii. 68 he suppresses the author of a correction (Jackson) ; 
at iii. 70 he attributes Hicks’s yoAq Bia: to Cataudella, and at iv. 47 he ascribes 
Palmer’s ion to Nairn. The critical notes are rather clumsily written, and some- 
times contain matter more suited to the commentary. 

Of Puccioni’s own conjectures ii. 15 (Kal) yoda” and vii. 22 xws (ed) are 
plausible, though perhaps not notable improvements on previous suggestions ; 
ii. 8 6 adres and viii. 58 waréovra are doubtful, owing to the defective state of 
their contexts; iv. 75 t@v Oedv (surely xai emphatic is wanted here), vii. 54 
Sei y’ dds viv vnBeioas, and viii. 8 <vév) or <ed> seems definitely less attractive 
than previous conjectures, and vii. 91 od xi is impossible metrically. In the 
difficult closing lines of iv he conjectures 7@ mpoodds in 94 and amdons for 
dyaprins in 95; but he ignores the possibility that there is a change of speaker 
in 93 or 94 and is surely wrong in taking émi with dépew instead of with Ad@y ; 
Kokkale is talking about the portion of the sacrifice they are keeping for 
themselves. 

In composing the commentary, which is on a moderate scale, Puccioni has 
not always selected the most important material ; there are several superfluous 
notes on elementary points of language or dialect, and the editor is sometimes 
too expansive on single points at the price of silence about a real difficulty ; e.g. 
at i. 20 the two alternative attributions of parts (and the different meanings 
of Gepunvn which they entail) should have been fully discussed and the diffi- 
culty with the pronouns radéra . . . roéro stated ; at ii. 70 we require a note on 
dea (the possibility that the true reading is Xewra might be considered) ; and 
at iii, 89 ff. and v. 5 (where the words zpod¢doets . . . €Axevs must surely be spoken 
by Bitinna) difficulties in the attribution of parts are burked. Nor is he always 
judicious in selecting the best solutions to the problems of the text ; e.g. at ii. 44 
he might have mentioned Headlam’s solution, reading ¢@j0: (for the form cf. 
Il. xxiii. 805) which provides a close parallel with the xAevdpa, and a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulties of the passage. Moreover, Puccini’s defective 
sense of language shows itself in inaccurate translations, e.g. at i. 43 pnde els 
dvagrjon Cannot mean ‘nessuno pud resuscitarci’ unless od precedes; at i. 59 
#ev means more than ‘in mia presenza’ ; at iv. 32 mpo T@v 7odHv does not mean 
‘certamente’—and in false parallels; e.g. at v. 43 he wants é¢apapreés, a present 
positive statement, to have ‘valore di imperativo’, and quotes as parallels the 
negative question ovd« dyets adrdv ; (v. 40) and the future duces (v. 44). On 
metrical points too he is unreliable; e.g. at v. 4 he reads rv Mévwvos dpwpynxa 
with a broken anapaest in the fifth foot, and at v. 33 he prints rov vdrov, with 
apparent indifference to the resulting spondee in the fourth foot. There are a 
good many minor inaccuracies, and several false references. 

There is a short bibliography, and two indexes, one ‘degli drat Neydpeva, € 
dei termini e costrutti rari’, and the other of metrical peculiarities. 

When all adverse criticisms have been made, it remains true that this edition 
contains a considerable amount of useful material; but it must be used with 
caution. 


Exeter College, Oxford D. MERVYN JONES 
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PLATO’S REPUBLIC 


N. R. Murpuy: The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951. Pp. vii+247. Cloth, 18s. net. 


Unt1z recently the curriculum of the Oxford School of Literae Humaniores 
was sometimes reproached for limiting candidates’ acquaintance with Plato to 
the study of the Republic; the charge no longer lies, but the volume before us 
might be regarded as an implicit defence against it ; for in giving us the mature 
conclusions of one who must have spent many years in teaching ‘Greats’ 
candidates it reminds us what a wealth of topics, ethical, political, logical, 
metaphysical, the Republic presents, and how fruitful: may be the attempt to 
dig down below the surface of Plato’s arguments, and to canvass their implica- 
tions, whether present or not to the mind of Plato himself. 

It would be claiming too much to say that Mr. Murphy has given a complete 
interpretation of the dialogue: some subjects, for example the discussion of 
poetry in Book III (as distinct from Book X), the communistic proposals of V, 
and the degenerate states of VIII and IX, are but lightly touched upon ; but if 
the fundamental interest of the Republic is ethical, as it surely is, these omissions 
call for little complaint. 

It was not to be expected that a book of this sort would be light reading, and 
there are places where the subtlety and compression of the author’s argument 
make him difficult to follow. His writing is always logical, and we are seldom 
left in any doubt as to his precise meaning ; but at times his sentences are over- 
weighted, and need a second or even a third reading before we grasp their 
import: examples may be found on pp. 57, 95, 115. But the reader will be 
especially grateful for the two chapters, V and IX, which gather together the 
main results of those that precede them, and thus make it easier to digest their 
detailed content when he returns to them. 

In the earlier chapters Mr. Murphy is concerned mainly with the nature of 
sophistic (or Thrasymachean) morality and the Socratic reply to it, so far as 
that reply keeps within the field of ethical, political, and psychological argu- 
ment ; and he has many acute and just observations to make upon the defects 
of the tripartite Soul theory, with its political counterpart, and in particular 
upon the question how Plato conceives that justice can be to a man’s interest. 

Some points which seem especially true and important are (1) that ‘for the 
main purposes of the dialogue the best life, that recommended by philosophy, 
is not the life devoted to philosophy but that governed by it’ (p. 54) ; (2) that 
‘the good life is that in which all the three groups of interest and possible 
satisfaction are realized to the fullest extent that is compatible both with their 
own nature, actual and potential, and with their mutual relationship’ (p. 60); 
(3) the candid admission that ‘in advocating them’ (sc. his ideals) ‘he carries 
intolerance to an unwise extreme and makes quite insufficient allowance for 
the variety of forms in which edSaxpovia may be enjoyed’ (p. 85). As an indica- 
tion of the care which Mr. Murphy devotes to Socrates’ precise words, I may 
mention his calling attention to the phrase tpézov twa yyvdpevov (433 b) in 
the famous definition of justice as ‘doing one’s own work’: and again to the 
words kai ef ddAa drra peratd rvyydver dvra (443 d) as showing that the three 
parts of Soul are not intended as an exhaustive division. 

But it is in the central chapters VI-IX that the interest and importance of 
the book culminate, even as in the Republic itself the climax is reached in the 
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last pages of Book V and in VI-VII. Mr. Murphy’s interpretation of the 

obeduoves is interesting and, I think, novel: they are not mere ‘lovers of 
sights’ but typify ‘that sort of general cultivation of intellectual and aesthetic 
interests which to many now, as to Greeks of Plato’s time, may seem the fruit 
of a liberal education’ (p. 100). I do not feel sure that he is right here, for the 
gujjxoot with whom they are bracketed at 475 d are said to be averse to Adyous 
kal rovadrnv dvarpiByv, and this seems to deny them general intellectual interests, 
though not perhaps aesthetic. I should assent more readily to his estimate of the 
$uddogos as ‘the well-informed and cultivated man who lacks reflective under- 
standing’ (p. 104), and I find his general treatment of dda in chapter VI 
illuminating. I must, however, dissent from a footnote in this chapter (p. 111) 
in which incidental reference is made to Phaedo 74 b, where 7@ pév and 7@ 5é€ 
are taken, not with ¢aivera, but with ica. How can Socrates possibly be 
depreciating equal stones and sticks on the ground that they ‘have contrasted 
predicates in different relations’? Can any two things—even adra ra ioa—be 
equal to everything? Another place where the Phaedo seems wrongly interpreted 
is at p. 146, where the Sevrepos mAods is taken to have a different goal (or port) 
from that of the zp@ros. Socrates, we are told, ‘has abandoned the more 
ambitious task of explaining why things come and go and change, and confines 
himself to a ‘safer’ project which perhaps really amounts to a study of con- 
nexions of character between some few types of object such as will enable him 
to draw distinctions between the possible and the impossible in favourable 
cases’. But if so, why is it called a Sevrepos mAobs emi tiv Tis airias Cirnow? 
Can this atria be anything other than the airia yevéoews kai P0opas with which 
the whole section from 95 e onwards is concerned ? The scholiast’s explanation, 
which Mr. Murphy approves, may be right about its being a safer course, but 
he gives no support to the notion that the port of destination is altered. 
The new method propounds, of course, a different sort of airia: in effect it 
replaces final causation by formal. And this is no doubt unsatisfactory: the 
coming-to-be and the perishing of physical things cannot be accounted for in 
this way, and Plato lays himself open to Aristotle’s criticism in the De Generatione 
B g—a criticism which Mr. Murphy duly records but which, as I think, he 
wrongly ascribes to misunderstanding. 

In Chapter VII one of the main points concerns the independent reality of 
physical objects. It is impossible, in the space at a reviewer’s disposal, to 
examine the arguments, many of them persuasive, for Mr. Murphy’s conclusion 
that Plato does not deny that reality: and without doing so a repudiation of it 
is likely to seem hasty and unfair; but I must confess that it seems to me to 
knock the bottom out of Plato’s metaphysics to say that he can ‘deny eéva: of a 
physical thing and affirm yiyveo#a without in the least intending to question 
its reality, in the ordinary usage of the English word, but only to draw a 
contrast in the mode of being real’ (p. 144). By Plato the ‘mode of being real’ 
which consists in yéyvecOa is, I should say, always conceived as an inferior 
mode to, not merely a different mode from, that which consists in é6vrws eva: 
and this inferiority involves, in his eyes, a lesser degree of reality. Mr. Murphy 
may be right in interpreting the Phaedo and Republic as asserting, or at least not 
denying, the independent reality of physical objects: but I do not see how the 
Timaeus (48 e-52 c) can be so interpreted ; and if the Seventh Letter be accepted 
a8 genuine, Plato tells us (342 d) that all physical objects, whether natural or 
artificial, are e/SwAa of Ideas. 
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A new interpretation is given in Chapter VIII of the Divided Line. This 
topic has been treated at some length by Sir David Ross in his recent book on 
the Theory of Ideas, and it is very interesting to compare the two discussions, 
Mr. Murphy points out, quite justly, that there is no simile of the Line; but we 
can hardly deny that Plato means us to think of a diagram, and Mr. Murphy's 
contention that ‘there is no suggestion that a line or its divisions should repre- 
sent or stand for anything’ (p. 158) I find it impossible to accept; if so, why 
should Socrates mention a line at all? Mr. Murphy’s new translation of the 
introductory passage at 509 d is unconvincing, and in particular his suggestion 
of excising avica tujpara seems arbitrary and mistaken in view of the injune- 
tion to make the second division ava tov adrov Adyov: for it is hardly natural to 
say ‘in the same ratio’ if the ratio in question is 1:1. As to dixa, he is right in 
holding that with réyvew and like words diya often, perhaps usually, means 
‘in two equal parts’; but in itself the word need not carry that meaning, and 
its occurrence is no ground for excising avoa tyjpara. The reading and 
interpretation of this sentence are not a matter of unimportant detail, but 
affect Mr. Murphy’s whole treatment of the Line. His conclusions on this 
topic cannot easily be summarized, but it is clear that he rejects the inter- 
pretation indicated by Nettleship’s ‘Four Stages of Intelligence’: thus ‘Plato 
is seriously concerned in the end with three levels and only three, dd£a, didvova, 
vonois ; or alternatively with dzadevoia and the two levels of wadeia, mathe- 
matics and philosophy’ (p. 163). 

There is much of value in chapter X, which treats of pleasure as discussed in 
Book IX. I think Mr. Murphy’s explanation (pp. 206 f.) of the difficult argu- 
ment at 584 d-e is probably right; it is too long to quote, but it turns on the 
point that Plato has failed here to distinguish between 750vyj and ra 7déa. 
There is a good explanation of the meaning of oxcaypadia on p. 214, but I 
think Mr. Murphy creates an imaginary difficulty at 585 b—where Socrates 
asks mArjpwors S¢ dAnbearépa Tod Frrov 7) Tod wGAAov dvros ;—by taking the geni- 
tives as objective instead of as expressing content (‘filling with’). Like others 
before him (e.g. Sidgwick in The Method of Ethics’, p. 148), he finds the argu- 
ment of 580 c-583 a unsatisfactory: it provides ‘no really satisfactory reason 
for assuming that philosophers will estimate the delights of their own pursuits 
above all others’. 

The discussion of Plato’s treatment of art in Mr. Murphy’s final chapter 
seems to me admirable. Extending his purview to include other dialogues, he 
comes to the conclusion that ‘there are features in Plato’s account of beauty 
which might have led him, one would suppose, to a very different account of 
art from that given at the end of the Republic. It seems hard to explain why they 
did not do so except by admitting a remarkable hiatus in his thought. It is not 
at all clear that he ever closely associated art with beauty or beauty with art. 
Not even once in Book X does he apply the term «addy or its opposite to a work 
of art.’ This chapter also contains some penetrating observations on Aristotle's 
defence of tragedy. 

To review this close-packed book at all adequately is no easy matter. I hope 
that I have not over-emphasized the points on which I find myself in dis 
agreement with Mr. Murphy, and that I have indicated that his arguments 
throughout deserve the same careful attention as he himself has devoted to 
Plato. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge R. HACKFORTH 
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PLATO’S USE OF IMAGES 


Atoys DE Maricnac: Imagination et Dialectique. Essai sur |’Expression 
du Spirituel par l’Image dans les Dialogues de Platon. Pp. 168. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1951. Paper, 750 fr. 


Tue sub-title of this book conveys clearly its aim and scope. The author finds 
in Plato’s style, as in his thought, the constant antithesis between spiritual (i.e. 
abstract) and material ; and he studies this as part of the general problem of the 
expression of the spiritual by language. Recognizing the imagination as an 
individual and subjective faculty, he yet emphasizes (no doubt rightly) that 
with Plato the choice and use of images is conscious and deliberate, a calling-in 
of the familiar objects of sense to make more intelligible that which is beyond 
sense. From this starting-point there follows an analysis of images in order of 
complexity: (1) Figurative words, e.g. xwéduvevew. The question whether these 
are really images is several times raised, but is not sufficiently discussed. 
(2) Comparison (i.e. simile), where both terms are expressed. (3) Metaphor, a 
substitution without comparison—freer and more suggestive. (4) Prolonged 
metaphor, setting a scene of some extent. (5) Myth, introducing the element of 
narrative. The ‘example’ (e.g. Phaedo 87 a—d, the instance of the weaver) is 
excluded, as distinct from the image in any aspect. The ‘Socratic syllogism’, 
i.e. the method of reasoning from analogy, is discussed with some doubt as to 
its true position. 

After this introduction we proceed to a detailed examination of the images 
used by Plato in certain fields of abstract thought, starting with his treatment 
of the Forms of being. The variety and the constant change of images is well 
brought out; and the author shows his own imaginative response in stressing 
(e.g.) the religious implications of the phrase cepuvov Kai dyvov at Soph. 248 e. 
In dealing with the subject of péBeéis, he finds the image of the sail (Parm. 
131 b) more satisfactory than that of the day, which precedes it; but he does 
not appear to recognize the irony implied in either of them. 

The main part of this section of the book is given to Plato’s imagery about 
the human soul—in particular his various uses of the analogy between soul and 
body. Here is much admirable exegesis, and again a constant recognition of 
the wealth and variety of the figurative expressions. Many notes on detail are 
valuable in relation to their context—e.g. the author’s insistence (pp. 89 (n.) 
and 105) that the main concern of the Republic is with the individual soul, for 
which the city serves primarily as an extended comparison. He points out that 
amid the many comparisons between soul and body there occur only two 
metaphors from bodily health (Tim. 44 c, Rep. 604 c—-d)—for the subject-matter 
of medicine is not poetic, not ‘noble’ enough for metaphorical use. There is 
excellent analysis of the fantastic images, the chimaera and the winged chariot ; 
and here, as elsewhere, Plato’s conscious artistry is recognized in the continual 
interlacing of imagery with abstract language, keeping the application always 
in clear view. 

Inashorter closing section the author returns to some of the general problems 
of the subject. Plato, we are reminded, uses far more abstract than figurative 
language, but recognizes both that knowledge of Being itself is unattainable 
and that ordinary speech is inadequate to convey things of the spirit. 
Therefore, with pedagogic intent, he does what he can by aid of the various 
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kinds of image, enlisting the co-operation of sense. (At this point the author, 
who has already several times noted parallel or contrast with New Testament 
imagery, makes a curious slip in reference—p. 147, ‘homme, tel le Thomas 
des Actes des Apétres (sic), a besoin de voir pour croire ou comprendre’.) Finally, 
the image is considered as pure poetry, as conveying an effect of mystic initia- 
tion, as an é7w67. This element in Plato’s experience, and the tradition of the 
Mysteries in general, are well treated (see good notes on pp. 149, 154, 158); 
and the author suggests that we have here the key to those passages which 
refer their imagery to inspired poetry or to traditions of ancient origin (eg. 
7a mada AexOevra, Pol. 268 e), all of which acknowledgements he appears to 
take as seriously meant. This transcendental interpretation of Plato’s imagery 
does not altogether harmonize with the prevailing emphasis on his deliberate 
choice of arresting comparisons and stimulating metaphors, and (as already 
noted) on his constant return to abstract language. The book as a whole is a 
useful contribution to Platonic studies. 





D. TARRANT 


PLATO’S HOMER 


Jures LaBarBE: L’Homére de Platon. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l’ Université de Liége, Fasc. CX VII.) Pp. 462. 
Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 1950. Paper, 200 B. fr. 


Tuis is a thorough and competent work by an expert in epic style and diction 
who here studies Plato’s quotations, adaptations, and reminiscences of Homer 
mainly as a secondary source for the text of the Jliad and the Odyssey. It is the 
first attempt to make an exhaustive collection, and among some 150 ‘fragments’ 
Labarbe includes even a few which are either insignificant or highly doubtful; 
e.g. I find no echo of Homer in Apol. 39 a. 

Labarbe’s thesis is that Plato’s quotations often attest ancient variants some 
of which are poorly represented, or not received at all, by our manuscripts of 
Homer. Some of these variants are, he argues, authentic. These include Awiov, 
Il. i. 169 (Hipp. ii. 370 c) ; reAéeoPar diw, Il. ix. 310 (ibid. 365 a) ; Avoroi, Il. ix. 
497 (Rep. 364d); Plato’s version of the first half of J/. xxiii. 335 (Jon 5374, 
recently attacked by L. Roussel); and of xxiv. 82 (Jon 538 d) ; émppovéovs’, 
Od. i. 351 (Rep. 424b). Others, though ancient, are false. They include 
xpavéw, Il. ix. 310; edééorw, Il. xxiii. 335 (which is due to the influence of a 
different ‘formula’, Od. xvii. 602) ; Plato’s version of Il. xxiv. 528 (Rep. 379 4); 
deddvrecat, Od. i. 352; (Rep. 424) pjorwpa (II. viii. 108) in Laches 191 b. Plato 
is not responsible for any of these readings: he found them in his text of Homer. 
Where they are wrong, they are usually due to that ‘confusion of formulary 
elements’ to which the constant recitation of epic poetry naturally gives rise. 
Where they are authentic, it is our manuscripts of Homer which have suffered 
similarly from ‘the oral tradition’. Labarbe reduces very considerably the number 
of ‘mistakes’ which have hitherto been attributed to Plato. He finds him guiltless 
even of the un-Homeric @votaior (Rep. 364 d), and of aps 6500 (Symp. 1744), 
which he regards as an intrusive gloss to be ejected from the text of Plato. On 
Rep. 388 a he argues that Plato wrote 7Ad{ovr’ (intransitive—an ‘Ionism’) as 
his version of Swevecx’. The omission of the second half of Od. xi. 490 at Rep. 
386 c was, he holds, deliberate on Plato’s part; the occurrence of the hem- 
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stich in F is one of the proofs that, contrary to Burnet’s belief, the copyist of F 
fortified himself by consulting a text of Homer. 
Nevertheless there admittedly remain some confusions for which not the 


ally, ‘rhapsodic tradition’ but Plato himself is to blame, e.g. the notorious errors 
itia- at Jon 538c (Jl. xi. 640), Rep. 405e, 408a, and at Apol. 28d the curious 
the substitution of kopwvriow for érwovov in Il. xviii. 104, due apparently to the 
58); influence of JI. i. 170. 
hich Commenting on Rep. 334 b, Labarbe interprets Aristotle, Poetics 1451724 ff. 
(e.g. as meaning that the Odyssey did not contain the story of Odysseus’ pretended 
Ss to madness*in addition to (or ‘at the same time as’—the important words are pév 
gery and §¢) the story of his wounding upon Parnassus, which it did contain. This 
rate view appears linguistically sound, and should finally dispose of the theory that 
cady Aristotle’s Odyssey did not contain the Boar-hunt. 
‘isa It will be seen that Labarbe is concerned mainly with verbal minutiae 
involving a great variety of arguments which it is impossible to summarize. 
ANT He has little to say on the function performed by the ‘quotations’ in Plato’s 


dialogues or on the topics with which they deal. On such matters Professor 
D. Tarrant’s article in C.Q. Jan.—April 1951 should be consulted. Among the 

general observations offered, there is naturally little that is new. It is already 
S de well known, for example, that, even if we ignore the ‘Homeric’ dialogues 
462. (Rep., Jon, Hipp. ii), Plato’s quotations of Homer become fewer as he becomes 
older. But it is interesting to note further that in his old age he was so conscious 
of having forgotten his Homer that he verified his references and therefore 


ction made no mistakes. The fact that his Jad and Odyssey did not differ substan- 
bmnet tially from ours has obvious morals which Labarbe is right in emphasizing. 
sthe — The book is fully indexed. 

ents’ Laer 

ful: University of Sheffield J. TATE 
some THE LOEB DIONYSIUS COMPLETED 

ty Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities. With an English transla- 
IL ix, tion by Ernest Cary, Ph.D., on the basis of the version of Edward 
37 a, Spelman. Vol. VII: Books XI-XX. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. x + 
lova’, 472. London: Heinemann, 1950. Cloth, 155. net. 

= ‘ME quoque iuuat, uelut ipse in parte laboris fuerim, ad finem peruenisse . . .’; 
of a 


and I would first congratulate Dr. Cary on his completion of an accurate, 
9d); elegant, and useful edition. This volume adds to the adapted Spelman, in the 
Plato same style, the first English rendering of the Excerpts (Bks. XII-XX) ; there 


rue is a General Index to the whole work. 

ulary Once again, since the translation is sound and readable, the chief interest 
s rise. for a reviewer lies in the text. Cary maintains his good judgement and taste, 
wed helped by a keen eye for context and usage. At xi. 58. 1 he cites Dionysius’ 
7 usage for MS. rod against Jacoby’s Tatov with KavoAniov; at xix. 16. 1 the 


emendation dzopov is convincing in the light of 14. 1. He is probably right at 
144), xi. 8. 4 to retain the MS. reading with elliptical ydp, at 27. 5 to bracket 
9. On xepuddwv 7) cavviwv, and at 54. 5 to retain Svopoodpevor, referring it to mpo- 
ix$noay ; there is a sensible note at xx. 3. 6 on the emendation zefixjjs. Cary 
t Rep. emends neatly at xi. 14. 1 émt rois oikelos, 39. 3 Ta dAvyapydv, xii. 1. 9 
enéxhuge, xix. 7. 1 émtrovov. 
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The text owes much to advice from Post: 


xi. 2. 2 duoeOvés (edobeves or dobevés MSS., ovyyevés Sylburg). 
6. 4 oddevi rote (oddev rére MSS.) to balance the sentence. 
16. 2 ods éypyv transposed to give continuity. 
22. 4 yap for MS. ézei to establish a parenthesis. 
36. 3 éviv adrov od for MS. €uavrov (or euavr@) odN—though Capps’s cis 
€yavrod is easier. 
XVi. 4. 3 €v Tais dpyais évras for MS. év rais dAAats dvras apxais. 


These examples illustrate what can be done by a thorough grasp of sentence 
structure. Interesting is Post’s suggestion of A@wv (which Cary accepts) at 
xii. 8. 3 instead of A@nvav to indicate the parallel above the Greek geographers’ 
‘middle zone’. 

Capps, too, helped the text, e.g. with rovadrnv for MS. ravrny at xiv. 9. 6 
and 8diknv added after croudrwy at xvi. 6. 2. Cary has controlled his editorial 
advisers. He declines to print Capps’s addition of xai before zrevoeiow at xi. 
54. 5 and prefers his own xaAeiv to xardgew at 58. 4; he notes without printing 
Post’s weAaTav at xix. 14. 1. This caution is wise. Perhaps it might have been 
extended to Post’s xara 76 eixds at xi. 49. 4, where Sylburg’s ws eixds is easier 
for MS. as; and at xi. 37. 5, if the MS. éefovoias repeats efovciav above, 
there is no palaeographical check on Post’s ém’ é€Aevepias against the other 
suggestions. 

Some points of consistent interpretation arise. At xv. 3. 10 Cary boldly 
prints eeureiv, though it is not clearly superior to other suggestions, whereas 
at xii. 2. 1 and 6. 5 he hesitates to correct from a limited number of technical 
words. At xv. 7. 5 he accepts Cohn’s supplement jets 7a Sixasa, but at 9. 1 
rejects Post’s parallel supplement 73’ adixa. These are, naturally, matters of 
opinion. More definite is the correlation of text, translation, and notes. For 
instance, at xii. 2. 7 Cary reads od yap émi dixny KaAodpat mpds adbradv, ad’ éni 
Odvarov KaAodpat, translates ‘for it is not to a trial that I am summoned by 
them, but to death’, and remarks ‘xaAodua is spurious in one of these lines’. 
Then why not delete one xaAoduar? At the end of xi. 46. 5 he shows a lacuna 
in the translation but not in the text; at xix. 16. 4, 17. 3 suggestions in the 
notes should be admitted to the text. 

At xi. 56. 1 Cary keeps MS. odow with rooovrois, noting ‘apparently either 
spuiv has dropped out of the text here or odow has crept in from 5 lines below’. 
The odow below is an addition by Capps. Accepting Capps’s odoww, then, why 
not bracket the one above? At xv. 3. 9 Cary keeps xpivavres, noting Miiller’s 
xpivovow ‘unless a verb has been lost after xpivavres ’: it was worth emending 
with Miiller or showing a lacuna. At xv. 6. 3, where Cary keeps both xaray- 
yéMovres in its position and émyopnyodvres, Post provides a solution with 
émxopnynoew. At xx. 4. 4, where he marks zpés adrod as corrupt, Cary adds in 
his translation ‘he was advised’, and remarks ‘this verb is wanting in the 
MS.’. Why not accept mpés adroé and mark a lacuna (or read Post’s mpov- 
KaAeiro mpos avrod) ? 

We may discuss a few passages of special interest. 

xi. 16. 1 Kad” HAuciav Kal Bovdijs dgiwow ovpBovAous xadeiv: ‘to call upon 
(senators) for advice according to their age or senatorial rank (or reputation 
for counsel)’. Cary remarks that BovAfjs is suspect (ryzjs Kiessling, dperis 
Cobet), and suggests that if it is rejected as an interpolation (from neighbouring 
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éBovrevoavro or avpBovdous) we shall have the regular phrase ‘according to 
their age or rank’. Why not delete BovAjjs? 

xi. 16. 5 yuwpas axaipous eiagepovar, paAdov 5’ edyas ddvvdrous Aéyovow. Cary 
adds dxaipovs rather than the attractive dovppdpous (Grasberger, Jacoby ; cf. 
57. 3), on the ground that in 1g. 5 Valerius says he will discuss the motion as 
advvaros because no one had called it dovudopos. But it is, in fact, the explicit 
change of reference in the present passage that has given rise to Valerius’ 
remark. Further, if Cary were right, Valerius would be discussing the motion 
as dxaipos as well as advvaros. So read dovpddpovs. 

xi. 47. 4 emt THv amooKeuny' attav Hyev od afddpa oxvpay odcav. Cary notes 
that the context requires ‘camp’, not ‘baggage’, but rejects Hertlein’s wapep- 
Bodjv. Yet at iii. 53. 4, one may recall, he accepted Portus’s rapeuBodrjs for MS. 
mapaoxevfs. Why not follow Hertlein here—unless one feels that rapacxevrjv 
(cf. xi. 23. 5 THY GAAnV Tod troAguov TrapacKevyy) is possible? 

xii. 1. 11 (6 Myvixwos) . . . dedorxwds 5€ tov avdpa (rov Maidov) .. . ei twos 
émAdBouro apxfjs, pn) mpdorepov THs apioroKpatias avrov mounonrat 7} Tov Shpov 
éepeBicas mpos adrov tromonrar dia rev ex Ths éraipeias emBovdAnv twa Kat’ 
avtod pnxyavnodpevos . . .. Cary doubts whether zpdrepov can mean ‘more 
powerful’ here, but rejects Kayser’s Aaympdrepov; he also regards the second 
moujonrat as a careless repetition of the first. Post deletes the second zoujonrat, 
adding 7 to join efepePicas and pnyavnoduevos, both dependent on the first 
momontra. This is a good approach, since Minucius is afraid that Maelius will 
act against the aristocracy by attacking him (by agitation or plotting). Post 
replaces zpérepov by mpozetpay, omitting adrdv or reading év air@: ‘make trial 
of the aristocracy (in him)’, i.e. in the person of Minucius. If zpéme.pay appears 
difficult, we may work from the earlier context, as Dionysius repeats ‘theme 
words’, Just above at 1. 8 Maelius’ supporters wished to distinguish him 
peilo kai Aaymporepa (Kiessling : Aapapa MS.) ty: this makes a case for the 
palaeographicaly attractive Aapympdrepov. 

At xiv. 10. 1-2 Dionysius contrasts the Gallic attack (yay woAd 76 Onpiddes 
kai pavuxov €xovoa), lacking in military science (codias rijs év GrrAots dpoupos), 
with the Romans’ dA) Kai dvriréyvnots, which the MS. describes as evzasdos : 
hence Mai’s edrraiSeuros is better than Post’s éumedos, which Cary prints. The 
Gauls used their swords (according to the MS.) tov dypiov tpérov, throwing 
their weight into the blow wozep tAordpor twés 7) oxanaveis. Cary follows Post 
in reading t&v dypiwy tpdémov. But, apart from the harsh association of ‘wild 
boars’ with ‘wood choppers’ in describing one kind of stroke, the contrast of 
Gallica rabies and Roman skill supports 7év dypvov tpdmov balancing edmaiSevtos. 
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Clare College, Cambridge A. H. MCDONALD 


A NEW EDITION OF PLOTINUS 


Plotini Opera. Tomus I: Porphyrii Vita Plotini et Enneades I-III. Edide- 
runt Pau Henry et Hans-Rupotr Scuwyzer. Pp. lviii+419; 1 plate. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. Cloth, £3. 


TuE condition of the text of Plotinus has long been one of the scandals of 
scholarship. First printed in 1580 from corrupt secondary manuscripts, it was 
not re-edited until the Romantic Revival had brought Neoplatonism back into 
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favour at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Since then there have been 
no fewer than five complete editions—those of Creuzer, Kirchhoff, H. F. 
Mueller, Volkmann, and Bréhier. Yet until today it has remained impossible 
to ascertain with any approach to accuracy what the manuscript evidence is 
for any particular passage in the Enneads. Moreover, the nineteenth-century 
editors embellished the text with a steadily growing" accretion of false emenda- 
tions, based sometimes on a mistaken attempt to atticize Plotinus, sometimes 
on a failure to understand his argument, and always on an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the manuscript tradition. Many of these blunders have remained to 
this day part of the textus receptus, though a certain number were removed by 
Bréhier. 

This discreditable state of affairs will be ended for good when Henry and 
Schwyzer have completed their monumental task. Their edition is the final 
product of many years of laborious investigation, some of whose results have 
already been made public in a series of important monographs by Father 
Henry. It is based on 11 (or more usually g, since 2 contain only scanty 
excerpts) out of the 14 known primary manuscripts which are fully described 
and discussed in Henry’s Les Manuscrits des Ennéades, and more briefly in the 
preface to the present volume. These eleven manuscripts, which are grouped 
in five families, have all been collated in full (some of them for the first time) 
by the editors or their assistants, and all their readings (with insignificant 
exceptions in the case of the very corrupt B) are reported in exact detail in 
the apparatus, together with selected readings from the remaining three primary 
manuscripts, which are of minor importance. In dealing with corrected manu- 
scripts particular care has been taken to indicate, with the help of an elaborate 
code of sigla, just how and by what hand each correction was introduced. In 
this, as in all matters of editorial technique, the work is exemplary. The appara- 
tus is divided into four sections: an apparatus testium, which lists the witnesses, 
direct and indirect, for each page of the text ; an apparatus fontium, giving referen- 
ces to the passages which Plotinus quotes or alludes to (this feature should be 
of especial value to scholars interested in the origins of Plotinus’ thought) ; an 
apparatus marginalium, reporting those marginal notes which the editors believe 
to go back to the archetype (unfortunately they are neither numerous nor as a 
rule illuminating); and finally the apparatus lectionum. This last includes, in 
addition to the manuscript readings, a virtually complete report of the readings 
of all the printed editions from Creuzer onwards and an extensive, though not 
complete, collection of published emendations (whose sources are listed in a 
useful bibliography). A few (very few) of them are accompanied by the cautious 
recommendation ‘non male’; the remainder are quoted, as we learn from the 
preface, ‘ne quis denuo iisdem medelis illiceretur’. This unusual procedure 
adds substantially to the bulk of the apparatus, but will certainly be a con- 
venience to textual critics, especially to those who have not ready access to 
major libraries. Another commendable innovation is the use of a distinguishing 
type for emendations adopted in the text. 

The new edition unquestionably renders a major service to Plotinian scholar- 
ship by making it possible for the first time to determine with certainty in most 


* Hence Henry and Schwyzer declare _ cede a little more credit to Kirchhoff, whose 
(p. xxix) that each of the last four editions successful emendations are in my opinion 
named is actually worse than its predecessor. more than ‘pauci’, and to Bréhier for ejecting 
They could, however, have afforded to con- _a substantial number of false ones. 
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places the reading of the archetype, and thereby providing at last a sound basis 
for criticism of the text. How old is this archetype? The editors claim to prove 
no more than that it cannot be earlier than A.D. 500, but they incline to think 
it very much later. And this opinion is, I venture to suggest, confirmed by the 
occurrence of minuscule errors common to all the primary manuscripts, such 
as kabap® at i. 6. 9. 15, where Wyttenbach’s BaOpw (from Phaedrus 254 b) is a 
certain correction. On that showing the archetype must be later than 800, and 
thus separated by at least half a millennium from Porphyry’s edition of the 
Enneads. From such a conclusion Henry and Schwyzer would not, I gather, 
seriously dissent. Nevertheless they believe that in reconstituting the archetype 
they have almost everywhere restored the genuine text of Plotinus. In fact in 
the whole of the first Ennead, a stretch of 95 pages, I have noticed in their text 
less than a score of emendations (including some which derive from secondary 
manuscript sources), and only one obelus. They contend that their faith in the 
archetype is justified by comparison with the indirect tradition, and especially 
with what they believe to be surviving fragments of the ‘Eustochian edition.’ 
I cannot, however, myself feel certain either that this Eustochian edition 
existed (save in the case of Ennead iv. 3-5, for which alone its existence is 
attested) or that, if it did, it is the source of Eusebius’ extracts from Enn. iv. 7 
and v. 1. On the latter point the arguments of Kraus (Rev. de I’hist. des rel. 
cxiii[1936], 207 ff.) have still, I think, to be convincingly answered. Nor are the 
results of comparison with citations uniformly favourable to the direct tradi- 
tion, e.g. in the case of Philoponus’ extract from Enn. vi. 7. 1. 

To illustrate how the editorial principles of Henry and Schwyzer work out 
in practice, I take as a sample the essay ITepi rod xadod (Enn. i. 6), a relatively 
easy piece and therefore less exposed than most to corruption by the stupidity 
either of copyists or of editors. In these 14 pages Henry and Schwyzer admit 
only 4 emendations (all certain, and all more than a century old), against some 
25 in Bréhier’s text and 46 in Volkmann’s. In many instances the return to the 
manuscript tradition seems to me fully justified; in several, it is a clear and 
manifest gain. On the other hand, at (i. 6.) 2. 25-27, 3. 33-36, and 8. 8-16, 
they print unconstruable sentences rather than accept in the first case Kirch- 
hoff’s ofov <i>, in the second his oxvai (af), and in the third Vitringa’s dyov- 
pévou [od] ; at g. 1 they reject so minute a change as Kirchhoff’s for 7 (or 7), 
which the context shows to be required; at 1. 34 they refuse to recognize an 
obvious doublet, and at 6. 9 an obvious gloss (though on occasion they admit 
the occurrence both of doublets and of incorporated glosses) ; at 3. 3 they spoil 
the argument (or so I think) by reading Aéyn (Aéyet all previous editors, with 
three primary manuscripts); at 3. 26 they defend an improbable xparodv 
(kparovpevov Vitringa, cf. 2. 16), and at 5. 32 a still less probable xaddv (xaxdv 
Rinck) ; at 7. 34 they leave the meaningless oSros unobelized, while offering 
a tentative mavrws in the apparatus (Augustine’s paraphrase suggests to me 
rather (oddeis) odrws (cbs>) ; at 9. 13 they retain the solecistic ws dv éxAdpupere, 
though it is parallel to ws dy iSys. I cannot help feeling that by one of those 
seesaw reactions so fatally frequent in the annals of scholarship a rash contempt 
for the tradition has here been replaced by a superstitious though learned 
reverence for it—the lesser evil, certainly, but a pity nevertheless. 

‘A text’, says Harder in the preface to his translation, ‘can be constituted 
only if one can understand and translate it.’ And in fact Henry and Schwyzer 
claim (p. xxxiv) that apart from the few places where they express doubt they 
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have printed nothing which they do not believe themselves to understand. But 
I must confess that in many passages they have the advantage of me, and that 
the brief explanations occasionally offered in the apparatus too cften fail to 
resolve my perplexity. I have space only for a couple of examples. At ii. 9. 6. 43 
the sentence ofs OéAovar Suadwvreiv POdvos oddeis Aeyovrwy is accompanied by 
the note ‘ofs neutrum, @éAovo. participium, intellegendum: nulla inuidia 
colloquentium, si his dissentire . . . uolunt’. This is odd enough, but it seems that 
Plotinus was capable of worse: 7 lines farther on, where I should have said 
with the older editors that a zpés had been inadvertently and meaninglessly 
repeated by a copyist from the previous line, I find the note ‘Plotinus aut 
construit éyew mpds Twa aut A€yew scripturus éyew scripsit’. It appears to me 
that by this method almost any piece of nonsense could be ‘understood’ and 
defended. Yet when Porphyry edited his master’s remains he undertook ei 1 
Hpaprnpevov ein Kara A€éw SiopBodv (Vita xxvi. 39). Did he overlook such places 
as this? Or did he not know the difference between Greek and gibberish? 

As might be expected, original emendations are rarely put forward by the 
new editors, and still more rarely admitted to the text. Their suggestions are 
invariably cautious, but some of them I find more cautious than convincing: 
thus at ii. 4. 16. 14 app. xa for xai, though technically neat, is stylistically 
inappropriate («vq Vitringa) ; and at ii. 8. 1. 47 to write 67u (6 7) erage in 
place of Kirchhoff’s 67: (70) pera€v is to foist on Plotinus a gratuitous piece of 
clumsiness. Attractive, on the other hand, are dzroreAéoavros for dzroredéoparos 
at ii. 1. 2. 28 app.; éxew for eye: at iii. 5. 2. 14 app. (a conjecture which I find 
also in the margin of my copy of Volkmann) ; and B. S. Page’s ef edvoyia for 
ai edvopias at iii, 2. 11. 12; while at iii. 7. 13. 17 €dmAovv for é€xdyAoidrv is clearly 
right. 

My own impression is that textual critics will still find plenty of work to do 
on the Enneads for a long time to come. But it is the great and abiding merit of 
this edition that henceforth they will work with full knowledge of the facts 
instead of groping in a twilight of guesses. The essential task of recensio is here 
performed once and for all. Such a service rendered to one of the greatest of 
Greek thinkers should earn for the editors a permanent place in the history of 
learning. In the meantime scholars will receive this indispensable book with 
gratitude and await its completion with impatience. 






Christ Church, Oxford E. R. DODDS 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


A. S. L. Farguuarson: Marcus Aurelius, his Life and his World. Edited 
by D. A. Rees. Pp. viii+154; 2 plates. Oxford: Blackwell, 1951. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


Tus Life of Marcus Aurelius by the late Mr. A. S. L. Farquharson was written 
some sixteen years before the appearance of his edition of the Meditations in 
1944. It was not published for reasons given in Mr. Rees’s interesting preface, 
and its existence was forgotten until the discovery of its typescript by his 
widow, who by her will provided for its production in the finely printed volume 
now before us. The editor has excluded some sections of what Mr. Farquharson 
wrote, particularly those which dealt with the military and administrative 
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aspects of the reign, on the ground that recent researches have rendered them 

out of date. For what remains admirers of the Emperor and, we must add; of 

the distinguished scholar, who did not live to see even the publication of his 
t work on the Meditations, will be most grateful. 

The book begins with a brilliant sketch of the Antonine Age, and the time- 
honoured question whether it was one of the happiest periods in man’s history 
is discussed at length. The editor’s notes, which are always extremely valuable, 
include a picturesque passage from A. J. Toynbee, who labels the age ‘the 
Indian summer of Hellenic history’. One cannot help wondering what the 
greatest figure in that age, harassed by long years of frontier warfare, would 
have thought about it. In the next four chapters every available scrap of infor- 
mation is dovetailed into a most readable account of Marcus’ birth and child- 
hood, his education, his family life, and his home life, with apt illustrations and 
parallels suggested by the author’s minute knowledge of the Imperial Age. It is 
difficult to realize that the boyish Latin effusions written to his tutors are by the 
same hand as the grave, staccato Greek utterances of the Meditations. Fronto 
disapproved of his pupil writing in Greek and protested vigorously when he 
forsook eloquence for philosophy. There is much about Hadrian, ‘in whose lap 
Marcus was educated’, as the Vita Marci says, and about the shrewd, genial, 
and humorous Antoninus Pius, whom his adopted son loved sincerely and 
described as ‘the most holy prince of all ages’. The scandalous tales about the 
Empress Faustina Farquharson dismisses as probably mere inventions of later 
centuries. Not a word is found to her discredit until 200 years after her death. 
Marcus says in the Meditations, ‘I owe it to Heaven that I married a wife 
obedient, affectionate, and simple’, and her father Pius wrote to Fronto, ‘I 
would rather live with her in banishment than without her in the palace’. She 
had at least thirteen children, though of the males only one, Commodus, 
reached manhood. These pages contain a whole gallery of distinguished names, 
including that of the wealthy, public-spirited, but overbearing Herodes Atticus, 
who had been a protégé of the father of Marcus’ mother, Domitia Lucilla. 
Fronto was briefed by the Athenians to prosecute Herodes for outrageous 
violence, and Marcus wrote asking him to deal gently with the accused. 
Herodes certainly can have borne no ill will to the prosecutor, as Fronto subse- 
quently sent him a letter of condolence on the death of his wife. 

Farquharson’s Life of Marcus, as we have it now, ends with the death of 
Antoninus Pius in a.p. 161. Nothing about his administration as Emperor is 
included for the reason stated above. Instead we have two fine chapters on the 
literature of the Age. The name ‘sophist’ had now become respectable again, 
and an amusing account is given of the valetudinarian Aelius Aristides and 
other exponents of contemporary ‘sophistry’. Then comes a masterly criticism 
of Apuleius, who after his trial for sorcery ‘vanishes from history to reappear 
in the pages of Lactantius, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine, not merely as a fine 
writer, but as a kind of Simon Magus, or Apollonius of Tyana, set up in Africa 
as a heathen wizard worthy of comparison with Jesus of Nazareth’. Later ‘he 
delighted the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, an age of verbal conceits 
and somewhat childish taste’. Farquharson himself prefers the ‘juster, if more 
frigid taste’ of the nineteenth century. For Lucian he has unbounded admiration. 
Mommsen’s ‘wretched judgment’ on him is dismissed as unworthy of a country- 
man of Heine. Students of Greek, who as a rule know little about Galen, will do 
well to read Farquharson’s eulogy of this “Darwin in his methodical research, 
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this Columbus of anatomy and neurology’, ‘the greatest name from Hippocrates 
to Harvey’, and ‘a hierophant of the mysteries in all God’s handiwork’, for no 
one ever propounded the argument from design more sincerely or reverently 
than Galen. 

The book closes with a chapter on the religion of Stoicism and, as an appen- 
dix, an unrevised fragment on the Christian Churches under Marcus. Farqu- 
harson justly complains of the accusation of materialism levelled against 
Stoicism. ‘It is force or energy which is the essence of their system.’ The Neo- 
platonists brought the same charge against Christianity, which only shows in 
what different senses the word ‘materialism’ can be used by controversialists, 
The appendix was well worth printing, though no doubt much more could be 
said on the subject. 

Farquharson, an exceptionally fastidious scholar, wrote a fine, dignified 
prose, which requires, ar‘ certainly deserves, attentive reading. The editor 
has done well to preserv: ' > splendid passage quoted on page vi of the preface 
which ‘his characteristic 1 - ve led him later to withdraw’ from the Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Meditations. The book contains two fine photographs, 
one of the bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol, the other of a 


bas-relief of the Emperor offering sacrifice. 
J. H. SLEEMAN 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL LATIN DICTIONARY 


A. Ernout et A. Metter: Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue 
Latine. Troisiéme edition, revue, corrigée et augmentée d’un index. 


Tome I (A-L). Pp. xxiv-+-667. Paris: Klincksieck, 1951. Paper. 


Erymotoey and the history of words is a field of linguistic study which has long 
held the interest of French scholars, notably Darmesteter and Bréal, and the 
small, but important and penetrating, Latin etymological dictionary of Bréal 
and Bailly was one of the first in the field. The subject was put on a basis of 
greater range and effectiveness by the Lateinisches Vergleichendes Worterbuch of 
Alois Walde (2nd ed. 1910; 3rd ed. by J. B. Hoffmann 1938—and now pub- 
lished as far as the letter T), but it was only to be expected that the pupils of 
Bréal would take up his task where he had left off and in 1932 there appeared 
from A. Ernout and A. Meillet a Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine— 
Histoire des Mots. Meillet died in 1936, and in 1938 appeared a second edition 
‘revue, corrigée et augmentée d’un index’ under the same names. The division 
of labour between the two authors had been that Ernout wrote that part of 
each article which described the history and development in form and meaning 
of each word within the Latin language while at the end of each article 
Meillet considered its place and relationships within the Indo-European 
family. The improvements—and they were considerable in the second edition 
—were to be found in Ernout’s section of the work ; for, as he says in the preface, 
‘Meillet’s work was so securely founded upon fundamental principles as to call 
for no alteration and such new hypotheses as had been proposed in Latin 
etymology between 1932 and 1938 were still so uncertain and unestablished 
that they would not have satisfied the very exacting critical standards of 
Meillet even had he lived to see them.’ Now Ernout has brought forth a third 
edition, which would appear to a cursory glance to be very largely the second 
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edition over again, but which a more careful reading shows to be a very great 
improvement upon it. As he himself says in his preface, he has scarcely 
touched the etymological section of the original edition, believing that Meillet’s 
work has stood firm and secure over the years. Here he has done little more than 
add various Hittite forms whose relationship with Latin has become known 
and established only since Meillet’s death. In his own domain, however, the 
development of forms and meanings within Latin itself, Ernout’s revision has 
been careful and painstaking down to the slightest detail, and there is scarcely 
an article and certainly not a page which he has not improved either by the 
citation of further congeners from other languages, or by extended references, 
or by the excision of spurious forms which have now been shown to be due to 
misreadings of the manuscripts or to some other cause. 

Among the forms which now appear for the first time the following may 
stand as examples: anocatum, appianum, aratia, arilli (misreading? acini?), 
aruncus, asarum, baiana, bancalis, bregma, britannica, bulli, cantabrica, carota, Fur(r)ina, 
gallica (nux), gangraena, ge(h)enna. Among omissions of ghost words and mis- 
readings from the second edition I have noticed the following: arisso, aspellis, 
bacapulus, balacmen, belsa, bessus, bilatis, brunda, cabarus, carifesta, furmellaris, gade, 
gande, etc. These words, however, whether added or omitted, are rare and 
unusual forms of but little importance to the general student of the language. 
But there are two sections to which Ernout has added a great deal and these 
are of the greatest importance to the latinist. The existence of a period of 
Italo-Keltic unity has long been accepted as the only possible hypothesis which 
will explain the many phonological and morphological developments common 
to the Italic and Keltic languages, and Ernout has done well to emphasize this 
relationship in his new edition. Availing himself of the work of Loth, Vendryes, 
and Pedersen he has in nearly every other article cited Keltic congeners as, for 
example, fumus (Bret. fui, fu), fundus (Ir. fundaiment), funis (Ir. suanem, Britt. 
Jin), fur (O.Ir. fir), furca (Ir. forc), fustis (Ir. suist, Gall. ffust), gallus (Ir. gall), 
gelu (Ir. geal), geminus (Ir. geman, Britt. gefell < gemellus), gemma (Ir. Gall. 
gem), gena (Ir. gin, Gall. gen), and so on. 

The references to the Germanic languages, notably Old High German and 
Old English, have been greatly increased and the innumerable developments 
and extensions of Latin forms and meanings in the various Romance dialects 
have been fully cited by reference to Meyer—Liibke’s Etymologisches Romanisches 
Worterbuch, 3rd ed. (1935). 

The other great language with which Latin has been closely associated both 
historically and culturally is Greek, and Ernout has paid much more attention 
in this new edition to loan-words than he did before. The great difficulty, of 
Course, is to discriminate between real borrowing and mere transcription. The 
great majority of these are learned words which have been introduced either 
by the Christian Church or are technical terms of the sciences, e.g. medicine, 
botany, zoology. Those accepted by Ernout as latinized are such as have 
formed Latin derivatives, or have undergone phonological or morphological 
change because of the normal laws of the Latin language, or have changed 
their meanings, or have survived into the Romance languages. All such may 
be regarded as having become fully endenizened in Latin. The special history 
of these very numerous and important borrowings deserves, says Ernout, much 
more serious study than it has yet received. Thus under the first letter of 
the alphabet he lists the following which, as will easily be apparent, deal with 
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religion, medicine, science, seamanship, cookery, etc., in all of which the 
influence of Greece upon Rome was both wide and deep: adamas, Aiax, alcedo, 
alogio, amiddula, amphora, amurca, ancora, angelus, angistrum, anquina, antrum, 
apologo, aporia, apostata, apostolus, apostoma, architectus, artemisia, artemo, artopta, 
asarum, ascalonia, ascopa, asparagus, aspis, asthma, aurichalcum, azymus. Quite a 
number of these loan-words have not been borrowed directly but would seem 
by their form to have come into Latin via Etruscan. 

As is the case with all dictionaries a great many of the words which are dealt 
with are of rare occurrence in literary texts and can have only a limited appeal 
to the general student of the language. But while Ernout deals with such words 
as fully as is desirable, the real strength and importance of this most valuable 
dictionary is to be found in his treatment of the common everyday words, the 
ordinary nouns and verbs which do by far the greatest part of the work the 
Latin language has to do. Such verbs are ago, eo, do, facio, geno (or gigno), habeo, 
and the articles on these are simply beyond all praise. Starting from the earliest 
forms (with comments where necessary on quantity and gender) he traces the 
growth from the period of the XII Tables down to the latest Low Latin of 
derivatives and compounds and the development of meaning from the earliest 
concrete to the latest metaphorical usage and then rounds all off in Meillet’s 
words which put the Latin form into its proper relationship to related forms in the 
. other Indo-European languages. Throughout he evinces a range of knowledge 
and a soundness and soberness of judgement which are admirable. Amidst the 
welter of hypotheses and proposed solutions which have been advanced in such 
great numbers in Latin etymology the guidance of a scholar so learned and yet 
so sane as Meillet was deserves our warmest gratitude. Let one or two examples 
indicate what I mean. For the etymology of gaudeo it is natural that one should 
think of Dor. ya0éw, Ion. Att. yn9a, i.e. a root *gd: with a dental extension -- 
(earlier *-dh-). The same root is found with an extension -u- in Hom. yaiwv 
(<*yar-ie-?) and in a nasalized verb ydvupa. The Latin form gaudeo would 
seem to show the same -u- extension, but exactly how Latin has arrived at 
gaudeo (with an original d), gavisus is not so clear. Complicated and arbitrary 
explanations are required to solve the difficulty. Thus gaudeo would be formed 
like audeo from an adj. *gdvidus, itself formed from an old verb *gau:eid (cf. 
aueo, auidus, audere) ; gavisus would be due to the influence of uideo, uisus. ‘But’, 
adds Meillet, ‘all this is quite in the air.’ He never has any hesitation in stating 
that an etymology is unknown (e.g. bellum, fustis, fusus, galbus) or uncertain 
(e.g. antenna, aperio). The word gemma [which used to be taken as *gen-ma, 
which would, however, give *germa: cf. *gen-men, *can-men > germen, carmen) is 
now generally derived from *Zembh-ma < ./gembh- ‘to cut, bite’ which appears 
in Skt. jdmbhas, Gk. ydudos, Eng. comb (v. Walde, L.E.W.3, p. 588), but this is 
disputed by Meillet on the ground that this root *gembh- does not occur else- 
where in Italo-Keltic. He therefore connects it with the root of yéuw meaning 
‘be full, press’ (cf. geminus) with expressive gemination of the consonant, but 
adds ‘le rapprochement admis n’est pas certain’. Under genii he puts genuinus, 
which in spite of its semantic association with ./éen- (cf. ingenuus) he derives 
from the practice whereby the father lifted the new-born child from the ground 
where it had been laid before him, and placing it on his knees thereby acknow- 
ledged it as his legitimate child. M. Loth has found traces of this same develop- 
ment in Irish and M. Benveniste in Sogdian, but the former has been chal- 
lenged by Thurneysen and the fact that the formation is surely recent and that 
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the word is never used of human beings raises doubts about the connexion with 
genu (v. Walde, L.E.W.’, p. 594). Hofmann suggests that it is a recent formation 
from ingenuus (with which it is usually associated) on the analogy of adulterinus 
(which would account for the suffix). 

The conclusion at which one arrives, however, after a perusal of this 
dictionary is that it is a work of the highest possible excellence and the ripest 
scholarship, in every way worthy of its distinguished authors and of the long 
tradition of accurate scholarship and balanced judgement so characteristic of 
their native country; and all who are interested in the history of the Latin 
language will find it an alluring, trustworthy, and indispensable work of 
reference. The proof-reading has been very carefully carried out. The only 
regret one feels is that such a valuable work which one would expect to use for 
many a year should have been so indifferently printed on poor paper. 


King’s College, London P. S. NOBLE 


LATIN SYNTAX 


AtFRED ErnouT et Francois THomas: Syntaxe Latine. Pp. xvi+-416. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1951. Paper, 920 fr. 


M. Ernout’s Syntaxe Latine is based largely on Riemann’s syntax (1886, revised 
Emout 1925) and, like its predecessor, belongs to the series ‘Nouvelle Collection 
a Usage des Classes’. The formal arrangement (spacing, differences of type, 
etc.) is clear and the indexing adequate. An Index of authors and passages 
quoted, as in Riemann, would, even at the cost of some twenty-five more 
pages, have been an added benefit to the student. He will, however, be grateful 
for the translations freely appended. The chief divergences from Riemann’s 
work lie (1) in the more scientific basis of arrangement ; (2) in the wide range 
of authors quoted: M. Ernout sets the syntax of Latin of the golden and 
silver periods in historical perspective by drawing also on popular speech and 
ecclesiastical Latin to illustrate the development of earlier tendencies and the 
growth of idioms of the Romance languages; (3) in the treatment of Latin 
syntax as an entity, mainly independent of parallel developments in Greek 
forms of expression : the influence of Greek constructions is recognized in direct 
translation and imitation but is not accepted to explain syntactical variations 
which are foreshadowed in early Latin. 

The subject-matter falls into three sections: cases and prepositions; inde- 
pendent sentences and their composition ; and dependent clauses. Of these, the 
first part is a full and well-illustrated analysis on orthodox lines (though it 
seems hardly worth while to distinguish ‘three principal functions’ of the dative 
case, differentiating a ‘dative of attribution’, as a separate species, from other 
aspects of the dative of interest). The second part deals with agreement, adjec- 
tives, pronouns, and verb morphology ; and includes a valuable discussion on 
the intricacies of syntax occasioned by the limitations and elasticity of the 
Latin participles and the shifts employed to supplement them. In the treatment 
of adjectives, it is surely little short of /ése-majesté to instance ibant obscuri sola sub 
nocle per umbram as an example of hypallage, with the bald statement ‘= ibant 
Soli sub obscura nocte’ (§ 192). In other sections, discredited explanations 
are repeated without consideration of the evidence against them. In § 251, the 
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form ne feceris is described as ‘une défense énergique’, in accordance with Elmer’s 
distinction between the present and perfect subjunctives in prohibitions, with. 
out mention of the possibility that the tense is affected by the quality of the act 
prohibited rather than by the attitude of the speaker. Again in § 279 the ‘desire 
to avoid heavy forms in -orum’ is a rash assumption, particularly when called 
in to account for constructions of the type nominandi istorum copia. 

It is the third section, on the use of the subjunctive in dependent clauses, that 
appears 1nost open to criticism. The potential meaning of the subjunctive is 
used to cover a wide range of subordinate clauses. In § 298 the subjunctive in 
caue cadas is explained as potential (‘beware : you might fall’), though elsewhere 
(§ 251) this use seems to be accepted as a subjunctive of will. Concessive sub- 
junctives with guamuis, and other uses such as expectare st . . ., are attributed to 
the same origin (§§ 338-9, 349, 379). A doubt or possibility, it is implied, 
rather than wish or will, accounts for the subjunctive with verbs of fearing 
(§ 311); whereas a clause introduced by timeo ut is explained as a form of 
indirect question (‘I wonder anxiously how . . .’). The King Charles’s head ofa 
potential origin appears too in the explanation of an imperfect subjunctive, to 
express in O.O. the future indicative of O.R., ‘from the ancient function of the 
imperfect as a past potential’. On the other hand, where the modal force in 
many clauses has become weakened, the misleading term ‘subjunctive of 
subordination’ is used, and covers consecutive clauses, as well as subjunctives, 
temporal, causal, and concessive, with cum (§§ 299, 336, 342, etc.). Other doubts, 
too, might be expressed. Is the indicative of the type dum geruntur not retained in 
O.O. to avoid the submergence of the historic present, rather than as a stereo- 
typed expression (§ 412) ? Are the present subjunctives of Caesar, B.G. i. 14. 6, 
really due to the future reference, as is stated (§ 415), and not to the practice, 
in Caesar’s reported speeches, of allowing a generalization (consuesse deos im- 
mortales) not only to affect the verbs immediately dependent upon it but also to 
cause a more general shift in the tense sequence from secondary to primary? 
Might not the tense values in O.O. be more profitably treated as symptomatic 
of the different thought-processes of successive writers, rather than as forms of 
expression existing concurrently for arbitrary use? A final protest concerns the 
treatment of the frequentative subjunctive in Latin (§§ 389-90). The evidence 
that the secondary subjunctives ‘are from the period of early Latin on the way 
to becoming subjunctives of repetition’ cannot be substantiated by clear 
examples. (In Plaut. Bacch. 424-5, vous receviez un chdtiment, is a translation of 
poenas pendebas, rather than penderes, and so assumes the frequentative sense 
it sets out to prove.) Many of the examples of subordinate clauses quoted to 
illustrate this construction are of the type si uerum sit (hypothesis), sequitur (Cic. 
Off. i. 39); or are influenced by virtual O.O. or the infinitive on which they 
depend (Cic. Cat. i. 18; De Or. ii. 66) ; or are due to the analogy of historic cum 
with the subjunctive. The probable parentage of the silver Latin frequentative 
subjunctive (a si-clause expressing a hypothesis+the analogy of other subjunc- 
tives with cum) is implicit in M. Ernout’s quotations, but it is not brought out 
and is obscured by several irrelevant passages. 

There is great need for a detailed and scholarly Latin syntax of the kind that 
M. Ernout has produced ; and the labour of production is so heavy that it 
perhaps ungrateful to be too captious. The value of the present work is reduced 
by the extreme claims advanced for the potential sense of the subjunctive and 
its hidden hand; by the adherence to certain traditional but challenged 
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theories; and by some over-simplification, even for a non-controversial book 
of this type. Nevertheless, for the student who is alert to question and to criti- 
cize, this Syntaxe Latineshould prove a comprehensive, readable, and stimulating 
exposition. 

Bedford College, London M. ANDREWES 


THE AMORES OF OVID 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Amores: a cura di Franco Munari. (Bibl. di Studi 
Superiori, Vol. XI, Filol. Latina.) Pp. xxxvii-++229. Florence: La Nuova 
Italia, 1951. Paper, L. 1,300. 

We have long been waiting for a reliable edition of the Amores, based not only 
ona re-examination of the best manuscripts, P, R (as far as it goes), and S, but 
on a thorough survey of the evidence provided by the most important of the 
numerous later manuscripts. This exacting task has now been accomplished by 
Franco Munari in as careful and workmanlike a fashion as could possibly have 
been desired. The appearance of his book is a major event in the history of 
Ovidian scholarship. 

The Introduction deals with the chronology of the work, its fortunes from 
antiquity to the Middle Ages, and the manuscript tradition. It contains a 
useful index of manuscripts, listing the full contents of each, and, where possible, 
identifying those used by Heinsius. Then comes the conspectus codicum, followed 
by a conspectus librorum. The text is translated with brief explanatory notes at 
the end of the volume, and the whole is rounded off with an index nominum. 

In the Introduction there is little to criticize and much to praise. There 
should have been some mention of Am. ii. 18 in the discussion of the date of the 
Heroides. Again, though Munari holds with Lenz that i. 13. 11-14 and ii. 2. 
18-27 are interpolations, many will find this hard to swallow. Were ancient 
interpolators astute enough to provide a sound palaeographical reason why 
their forgeries should appear liable to be omitted by scribes? 

Before constructing his text Munari collated at least 21 manuscripts and 
inspected 17. He quotes in full the evidence of 9 (P, R, S, B, E, H, N, O, and X), 
and cites readings occasionally from go others. His text differs from that of 
Bornecque in about 55 places, and from that of Edwards, in Postgate’s Corpus, 
in about 75. It is in fact conservative and very largely based on the Puteaneus. 
Of the differences from Bornecque several are corrections of his misreadings of 
P: eg. ii. 16. 41 deserit, ii. 19. 15 uexarat, iii. 6. 67 deiecta. The others are almost 
all improvements on Bornecque: e.g. i. 3. 12 hac faciunt et me; i. 6. 37 modicum 
arca mea tempora uinum; ib. 41 qui te male perdat, amantis; i. 8. 11 sanguine... 
stillantia sidera ; ii. 5. 5 deceptae .. . tabellae ; ib. 27 non Phoebo ferre Dianam:; ii. 8. 19 
animi periuria puri ; ii. 9. 27 relanguit ardor ; ii. 10. 17 uiduo . . . cubili; iii. 4. 4 quia 
non liceat ; iii. 5. 19 somno uires adimente ferendi ; iii. 7. 79 traiectis . . . lanis; iii. g. 
49 and 51 hic for hinc; iii. 13. 8 numinis esse locum; iii. 14. 10 opposita . . . sera. 
Munari employs obeli in ii. 15. 11 tunc ego tte cupiam dominae} tetigisse papillas ; 
. 18. 26 Aoniae Lesbis tamata lyraet ; iii. 7. 55 sed, puto, non tblandat, non optima 
perdidit in me | oscula. 

One feels that his judgement is at fault in ii. 1. 17 fulmina misi S ( fulmen amisi 
P) for fulmen omisi X (see below) ; in ii. 11. 22 credite; quaerenti nulla procella nocet 
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P for credite; credenti n.p.n.S ; in ili. 9. 61 uentas P for uenies cett. ; in iii. 12. 13 semper 
PNOXG for certe BEHF ; and in iii. 13. 36 sunt. . . sint cett. for sit . . . sit X—the 
latter is lectio difficilior since Juno must be understood as subject from Junonia sacra 
in the previous line. One would like to have a parallel cited for the harsh elision 
in iii. 6. 103 nescio quem hunc spectans ; nescio quem spectans BEHOX looks more 
likely. Knoche, quoted on ii. 5. 3 peccasse recordor, is wrong in saying that Ovid 
always uses recordor with the perfect infinitive: see Met. xiii. 705-6. In ii. 1. 28 
carmine is misprinted as carmina. 

One or two improvements could be made in punctuation. To punctuate 
i. 1. 6 as Pieridum uates, non tua, turba sumus would save a note. ii. 10. 23 graciles, 
non sunt sine uiribus artus is a little forced. Some punctuation is needed in iii. 8, 
g-10; perhaps ecce, recens diues parto per uulnera censu | praefertur nobis! sanguine 
pastus eques! In iii. 14. 29 a semicolon is omitted after mihi. 

In orthography P is followed. Munari adopts the older forms admitted by 
Bornecque where manuscript evidence points to them, e.g. iii. 3. 16 guor, and 
has introduced other improvements: e.g. i. 5. 11 Sameramis, i. 9. 34 Argoas 
(PGL), i. 10. 27 equom (equo MSS..), ii. 17. 17 Pthio. He does not print o’s quom 
in ii. 11. 25. He adopts elegeia, surely a doubtful spelling. Incidentally, the 
reference to Ehwald on the quantity of this word should rather be to Lach- 
mann on Lucr. vi. 971 (p. 405). 

A valuable feature of this edition are the citations of parallel passages and 
the references to modern discussions. Here, as elsewhere, Munari has been 
extremely conscientious, and virtually nothing of importance seems to have been 
left out. On i. 2. 11-12 explicit mention should have been made of Porcius 
Latro. i. 15. 35-36 is surely inspired by Call. Epigr. 28. 3-4. Virg. Ecl. viii. 
47 ff. possibly lies behind ii. 14. 29-32. One could have wished that more had 
been quoted to show how the Amores represent the theory of the Ars in practice. 
Thus, i. 6. 19 ff. carries out the precept of A.A. ii. 259-60: similarly compare 
ib. 67-68 with A.A. ii. 528, i. 7. 11 with A.A. ii. 169, i. 14. 16 with A.A. il. 
239-40, ii. 4. 35 with A.A. ii. 661, ii. 6. 55 with A.A. i. 627-8, ii. 8 with A.A. 
iii. 665-6. But doubtless space forbade the inclusion of such parallels. 

It is not for an Englishman to criticize the style of the translation, which 
seems admirably lucid and faithful. In i. 2. 12, however, Munari prints rursus 
and translates uidi. In iii. 1. 7 ben pettinati translates Heinsius’ pexa rather than 
the nexa of the manuscripts. In iii. 1. 35 grauibus uerbis is not quite magniloquent 
parole ; cf. i. 1. 1 graui numero. In iii. 4. 29 proba is translated bella, an equation of 
beauty with morality that would have amused Ovid. 

Ovid’s puns are explained in notes to the translation. Here are further 
possibilities. i. 6. 16 fulmen smacks of a pun (cf. ii. 1. 20) and might possibly 
have been applied to a part of the door (cf. fulcimen, fulmentum). i. 7. 67 tristia 
signa, because passi capilli were also a sign of mourning. i. 14. 25 ferro et ignt of 
red-hot curling-tongs and ferrea (28) of Corinna who uses them, are both puns. 
ii. 1. 12 oris perhaps also ‘cheek’, as Mr. W. A. Camps has suggested to me; 
ib. 15 in manibus and 17 fulmen omisi make a rather delightful joke. ii. 2. 66 
mollius is a slight play, cf. molles elegi. iii. 1. 36 grauis ‘serious’, ‘ponderous’ (cf. 
premis in the same line) and ‘disagreeable’. In iii. 1. 45 there is a reference to 
the vulgar habit of kicking at doors. There are some passages that no cof 
mentator has yet succeeded in fully explaining, viz. i. 8. 47-48, ii. 13. 18, 1 
1. 57-58, and perhaps iii. 8. 28. 

It is easy to criticize, but another matter to emulate the long and arduous 
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toil that has been spent on this impressive edition. We should all be grateful 
to Munari for the notable service he has rendered to Ovidian scholarship. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge A. G. LEE 


LAUDATIO TURIAE 


M. Durry: Eloge Funébre d’une Matrone Romaine (Laudatio Turiae). 
Texte établi, traduit et commenté. Pp. xcviii+82. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1950. Paper. 


One hundred and fifty pages of introduction and commentary for the so-called 
Laudatio Turiae. Fuit tanti? An admirably clear and concise account of the 
various problems of law, politics, social history, style, and epigraphy which 
arise from this document, and of the solutions which others, generally, have 
propounded for them. But the treatment is rather slight: no single topic is 
treated exhaustively, though over a quarter of the introduction is devoted to 
an unnecessary review of types of personal panegyric other than the Jaudatio, 
and footnotes are wasted on alien matters such as the advantages to scholarship 
of general bibliography. M. Durry, however, commits himself decisively to a 
denial of the identification of the ‘married pair’ with Lucretius Vespillo and 
Turia, not on the strength of the fragment from the Via Portuense, which he 
rightly refers to events of 49-48 B.c., but mainly because of the silence of the 
narrator about the distinguished career of Vespillo (i.e. himself) after his recon- 
ciliation with Octavian. Yet is it so certain that the convention of a Laudatio 
permitted iactatio sui as distinct from iactatio suorum? He also holds that whereas 
Turia hid Vespillo in the roof of her bedroom, the Laudator was hidden else- 
where. But all that the document mentions is fida receptacula, which fits. That 
Valerius Maximus specifies a single slave as a confidant of Turia is not in contra- 
diction with the fact that the Laudatio mentions the connivance of Cluvius and 
the sister—Appian mentions two male slaves. Durry has excessive confidence 
in the exhaustiveness of the anecdotal writers. 

Despite the evidence that some famous /audationes were polished productions, 
Durry insists that these were exceptions, and that the style was normally 
simple; but does not the /audatio depend on its writer? That Hadrian wrote in 
the simple style is explicable by the archaizing taste of his age. That the 
professional rhetoricians did not develop a funerary style is perhaps due not to 
mere Latin conservatism but to the fact that the Laudatio, unlike other forms 
of rhetoric, was not meant to persuade, and that its practitioners were not 
usually professional. One man seldom delivered many ‘laudations’. Professional 
‘Panegyric’ is rhetorical enough, and so was laudatio in professional hands. 

Sound sense and good judgement mark this useful commentary as a whole, 
though Durry characteristically prints the text of C.I.L., which he does not 
often approve, and translates supplements of Vollmer which he approves but 
does not print, save in the apparatus. His translation is a much finer effort than 
the original, as one would expect from a Frenchman. He was unlucky just to 
miss for this edition the newest fragment of the Laudatio, which confirms his 
opinion about the length of the lines and gaps, and also demonstrates the 
tendency of editors to import excessive obscurity into their supplements. 


St. John’s College, Oxford A. N. SHERWIN-WHITE 
4598.3/4 
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CICERO’S LETTERS 


Jéréme Carcopino: Cicero, the Secrets of his Correspondence. Translated 
from the French by E. O. Lorimer. 2 Vols. Pp. vii+596. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951. Cloth, 42s. net. 


WHEN were Cicero’s letters first published, and by whom? What are we to 
make of the undecim volumina of Cicero’s correspondence with Atticus which are 
mentioned by Cornelius Nepos? What is their relation to the sixteen books 
ad Atticum which we possess? Why have we none of the letters written by 
Atticus to Cicero? Why are there gaps in Cicero’s surviving letters to Atticus 
(for 64-63, and the first half of 57), and why does that correspondence stop 
twelve months before Cicero’s death ? What of the ‘lost’ letters, not only those 
which Plutarch and Suetonius read but those, in particular, from which 
Nonius Marcellus quoted? Can it really be the case that some thirty-nine 
books of letters ad Familiares have perished—including at least three whole 
books of letters to Julius Caesar and three of letters to Octavian? 

Those are the problems for whose solution Carcopino in this book (first 
published in France in 1947) has put forward a series of startling hypotheses. 

First, the letters to Atticus. As Carcopino rightly states, a volumen is one thing 
and a codex is another; and (pp. 497-502), on the strength of Ambrosianus 
E 14 inf., he claims that the first published edition (the edition to which Cor- 
nelius Nepos referred), in eleven volumina, included the letters to Quintus and 
the first book of correspondence with M. Brutus. In a later edition (under 
Augustus) the letters to Atticus were separated from the rest and published in 
sixteen books. Whether Carcopino is right or not turns in part on what deduc- 
tion can fairly be made from the manuscript correction of ad Brutum to ad Atticum 
in the sentence expliciunt ep(isto)l(a)e Ciceronis ad Brutum which ends Book XI 
in the Ambrosianus ; and that is a question on which the experts must pronounce 
their verdict. 

Secondly, the ad Familiares (pp. 503 ff.). Here Carcopino must be right 
(pp. 520 ff.) in thinking it inconceivable that there should be at least—for 
the figure is only a minimum—thirty-nine lost books, and his theory that the 
book numbers to which Nonius Marcellus, our chief source, refers are not 
book numbers of separate collections of correspondence, now lost, but the book 
numbers of an edition of the ad Familiares earlier and larger than the one which 
we possess, is an attractive one at first sight, but it involves a very serious difi 
culty. If, as Carcopino thinks, the first edition of the ad Familiares was severely 
suppressed by Augustus after 27 B.c. and the second edition (from which a 
number of letters, particularly those which might be thought to incriminate 
Julius Caesar or Augustus, had been eliminated) then became the standard 
edition inside and outside the new public libraries (pp. 530-63), why should 
Nonius choose to quote not from this edition but from an earlier one which 
must have been an extreme literary rarity and may indeed, on Carcopino’s 
theory that the first edition was not published in numbered books, have been 
a unique copy? Carcopino’s attempt to answer this question on p. 543 (that 
fourth-century grammarians liked to exercise their pupils on out-of-the-way 
texts) is very lame and carries no conviction at all. And there are still references 
in Priscian and Macrobius which have to be explained away by other pieces of 
ingenuity. 
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A number of the questions with which we (and, presumably, Carcopino) 
started have now been answered by a series of not entirely implausible hypo- 
theses. There remains the most important question of all: When and in what 
circumstances were the first editions of the letters published? The answer to 
this question occupies the greater part of Carcopino’s book. His hypothesis is 
startling in its ingenuity, brilliant in its exposition, but not, in the opinion of the 
we to present reviewer, even faintly convincing. It is that the letters were published 
ch are by Atticus and the younger M. Cicero in 33 B.c. at Octavian’s instigation as 
books part of the propaganda war of the thirties, with the intention of discrediting 
en by the memory of Cicero and the Republicans, M. Antonius, and any other figure 





slated 
ndon: 










Atticus of prominence, alive or dead, who was in 33 B.c. a béte noire in Octavian’s eyes. 
€ stop The first edition of Cornelius Nepos’ Lives (containing no more than what 
; those survives today) was published—we are asked to believe—as ‘advanced pub- 
which licity’; they constituted the (somewhat bulky) setting for a single gem, the 
y-nine sentence in the Life of Atticus about the undecim volumina of Cicero’s letters 
whole to him. 

That plenty of mud was thrown about in the thirties and that there was what 
¢ (first in modern jargon we should call ‘a propaganda war’, is certain. It was one of 
theses. M. P. Charlesworth’s many contributions to our knowledge of Roman history 
> thing that he made this clear. But as far as our evidence goes, it was, like most good 
sianus propaganda, a very simple and crude business, a matter of calling Octavian 
h Cor- ‘Thurinus’, or mocking at the ‘cena SwdexdBeos’. There is no evidence of 
us and contemporary propaganda as subtle as Carcopino envisages; and one may 
‘under wonder at the start whether, in those breathless moments when the Second 
hed in Triumvirate was coming to an end and everybody was waiting for the storm 
leduc- to break, the damning of the memory of Cicero, ten years dead, was likely to 
Atticum rouse any wide interest ; and secondly whether, granted that it was, any reader 
ok XI could possibly have gained from Carcopino’s hypothetical first editions of the 
ounce Letters the impression which Carcopino’s theory demands that he should have 

gained. Copies which circulated were in volumina, presumably. The letters 
> right ad Familiares, on Carcopino’s own admission, were even more disordered in 
st—for their arrangement than they are in our own edition. The books had no uniform 
rat the system of numbering; there were no indexes, no footnotes. Yet the reader 
re not would have to turn from one letter to another, comparing one expression with 
e book another, often taking careful account of the dates, if he was to read in them 
which the damning indictment of Cicero which, according to Carcopino, they consti- 
s dif tute. To make good propaganda, the collection should surely have been far 
verely shorter, not larger, than the collection which we possess (and even of the 
hich : Present collection something over a quarter of the letters are unused by 
minate Carcopino, presumably because they have no sinister story to tell) ; one would 
indard think, moreover, that, to be effective, it must have been accompanied by a key 
should to enable the reader to gather the impression which he was intended to gain. 
which This applies in particular to various ‘proofs’ which Carcopino supposes the 
ppino s Letters to supply : for instance, that Caesarion was not Caesar’s son (pp. 313- 
e been 17),.or M. Brutus either (pp. 349-53). After all, people have been reading 
3 (that B  Cicero’s letters for two thousand years, and for many centuries in the con- 


n€-way F&F venient form of the modern printed book, and there is no indication that any- 
— body before now has seen in them what Carcopino finds so glaringly obvious. 

ees O It is of fundamental importance for Carcopino’s thesis that Cicero’s charac- 
ter, policy, and motives, as shown by the evidence which the Letters alone 
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supply, should have been not merely weak often and often perplexed (as was 
certainly the case) but consistently and utterly despicable; and such is the 
portrait of Cicero which occupies the first two-thirds of the book. Now at the 
end (p. 565) Carcopino writes: ‘I imagine that amongst my readers there will 
be some who resent the chapters in which, tracing Cicero’s portrait from his 
Leiters, I have given my study the tone and appearance of an abusive attack.’ 
This remark comes unexpectedly—as unexpectedly as a similar note of apology 
from Tacitus, with reference to his portrait of Tiberius, would come at the end 
of Book VI of the Annals. And this is not a pointless comparison ; for Carco- 
pino’s technique in traducing Cicero (from the evidence of the Letters) is very 
close indeed to the technique of Tacitus in the first six books of the Annal;, 
Both accounts are inspired by intense moral earnestness (indeed, in his treat- 
ment of Cicero’s private life, Carcopino out-puritans the Puritans); both 
writers are ostentatiously honest in their portrayal of facts and, in the inter- 
pretation of those facts, true to a single principle: deterior interpretatio potior. 
Innuendo and epithet—both are employed by Carcopino as by Tacitus with 
deadly effect. Carcopino claims that the Letters show Cicero to have been ‘a 
hardened and habitual hypocrite’ (p. 211 n.). In the late Republican gallery 
of crooks even C. Antonius Hybrida has the slight moral advantage which puts 
Bill Sikes above Fagin, in that he fleeced Macedonia ‘at his own risk and peril’ 
while (on Carcopino’s view) Cicero in Rome was leading the unperilous life of 
a receiver of the proceeds of stolen goods. While, as for Cicero’s private life, 
he is exposed by Carcopino as such a Pecksniff as Dickens never dreamed of. 

What Carcopino has to do to produce this result is not only (justifiably) to 
leave out of account all evidence about Cicero other than the evidence of the 
Letters, but also (justifiably no longer) to leave out of account the abundant 
favourable evidence of the Letters, and to draw from evidence which can be 
twisted to suit his purposes inferences which, without question, the evidence 
does not warrant. Innumerable instances could be given; space allows only 
for a few: 

1. On Cicero’s career down to the end of his consulship, Carcopino writes 
(pp. 72 f.): ‘From 68 to 65 there is scarcely a letter of Cicero’s which is not 
a-quiver with his cravings as an amateur of art. . . . But in his Letters of these 
days political events and the incidents of private life hold little or no place’; 
(pp. 125 f.) ‘The Letters betray the unworthy motives underlying every act of 
Cicero’s public life and show each tainted by breach of trust, down to his 
renunciation of the province of Macedonia’ (early 63 B.c.) ; and (p. 155), 
Tullia’s engagement to C. Piso Frugi in late 67 or early 66 B.c., “Not a wo 
in the later letters about the wedding itself. It was certainly solemnized before 
the end of 63°. How many letters survive earlier than the end of 63 B.C.? 
From 68 to 65 B.c., eleven letters. From 64 to 63 B.c., if the Commentariolum be 
excluded, no letters at all. 

2. The education of the young M. Cicero (p. 153) : ‘The older the boy grew, 
the more the father seems to have delegated his parental responsibility to the 
tutors he chose for him’. Has this practice ever, in ancient or modern times 
been unusual? And, in what purports to be a complete survey of Ciceros 
relations with his son, why fail to mention that the boy and his young cousit 
were taken out to Cilicia by their fathers, and that Cicero’s anxiety to show 
them Rhodes determined the route which they took on their way home 
(ad Att. vi. 7. 2; T.P. 270)? 
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3. Cicero’s indecision in the early months of 49 B.c. is scathingly described. 
Quotation follows quotation from his correspondence in this period. 
Why has Carcopino concealed—and as it is, perhaps, the most important 
evidence which survives on this particular problem, one is tempted to write 


aS Was 
is the 
at the 
re will 


ym his ‘deliberately concealed’—(a) that Cicero postponed his decision until he had 
ttack.’ met Caesar, (b) that he met him, and (c) that at the meeting he stood firm by 
ology his own terms and refused to accept Caesar’s? The date was 28 March. The 
he end evidence is in a letter of Cicero, ad Ait. ix. 18. 1 (T.P. 376). 

Uarco- 4. Of Cicero’s departure for Epirus in 49 B.c. Carcopino writes (p. 59) : “He 
is very succeeded in reaching Epirus thanks only to a viaticum of 70,000 sesterces . . ., 
Annals, a gift which also served to supply an outfit of new clothes to replenish his ward- 
treat: robe’, and (p. 78) that Cicero’s letters ‘reveal a certain preoccupation with 
; both clothes, if only in the letter which shows him preparing to join Pompey’s army 
- inter- in 48’ [sic] ‘and taking the precaution of supplying himself with ample changes 
potior. of costly clothing’. What is the evidence for the ‘ample changes of costly 


is with clothing’ ?: ad Ait. xi. 2. 4 (T.P. 407), ‘a tuis et nummorum accepi HS LXX et 
een “a vestimentorum quod opus fuit’. 


gallery The main thesis of the book—the ‘propaganda’ publication of 33 B.c.— 
+h puts cannot stand. On the other hand, Carcopino has certainly demonstrated that 
1 peril the evidence which is generally thought to prove publication in the Julio- 
life of Claudian period is very weak. The letters very probably were pubished 
te life, soon after Cicero’s death, but not for the reasons which Carcopino suggests. 
ned of. For the rest nobody can fail to be grateful for a book which never fails to 
bly) to amuse, interest, stimulate, and provoke. 

of the The reader is well served by the publisher, who has produced two elegant 
undant volumes ; by the author, who not only gives in notes the Latin text for each of 
can be his quotations but also the Tyrrell and Purser number of each letter and its 
ridence date, and who has added excellent indexes to the book ; and by the translator, 


vs only who cannot be praised better than by the statement that the book does not 
read like a translation at all. ‘Lucullus’ for ‘Lentulus’ on p. 236 is a slip and 


writes ‘comitiae’ [sic] makes a curious appearance on pp. 197, 318, 381, and 442. On 
) 1s not p. 496 ‘eleven libri’ should be ‘sixteen’. And at the end there are some mistakes 
of these (when, presumably, the translator was working against time). On p. 509 ‘when 
place’; the Second Triumvirate came to an end’ should be ‘when the Second Trium- 
y act of virate was formed’; on p. 511 Rhegium should be Regium (Reggio Emilia) ; 
to his and on p. 545 ‘only one single letter’ should be ‘not a single letter’. 

58) Exeter College, Oxford J. P. V. D. BALSDON 
a 

before VERRES 

3, B.C.! ' . , 
he ie Nino Marinone: (1) Cicerone: Il Processo di Verre. (Collana di Testi 


Latini e Greci.) Pp. 143. Verona: Mondadori, 1949. Paper, L. 280. 
y grew, (2) Quaestiones Verrinae. (Universita di Torino, Pubbl. della Fac. di 
y to the Lett. e Filos., II. 3.) Pp. 54. Turin: Universita, 1950. Paper, L. 500. 





Wuen did Verres go into exile? When did Cicero’s tempus inquirendi begin and 


Cicero s | end? Why did Cicero spend only fifty days on his investigations in Sicily, and 
z cousin when were those fifty days? These are the main questions which Marinone 
to show tries to answer in his Quaestiones Verrinae. 

y home In general outline his conclusions differ very little from those briefly set out 


by Mr. Levens in his edition of the Fifth Verrine (1945). But Marinone believes 
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that we can achieve a more precise dating of events than has been attempted 
hitherto. He tries to show that Verres retired into exile towards the middle of 
September, that the tempus inquirendi ran from 20 January to 20 April, and that 
the fifty days mentioned in Act. pr. 6, which he rightly thinks (as Levens does) 
were spent entirely in Sicily, fell between the fifth of the intercalary month 
and the beginning of April. 

To reach these conclusioni pit precise Marinone makes skilful use of the chrono- 
logical data supplied by Cicero’s own words. But even when every strand of 
evidence has been drawn from Cicero and from the known dates of Roman 
festivals, the task which he sets himself cannot be completed without a good 
deal of conjecture. He boldly decides that 70 was an intercalary year (while 
admitting that 69, 67, and 65 were intercalary), since this gives the likeliest, 
but not the only possible, period for the tempus inquirendi, and enables us to 
refer durissima hieme (pro Scauro 25) to the end of the intercalary month, which 
according to him would correspond to the early part of our February. 
In support of his choice of 20 January as the date of the nominis receptio he allows 
ten days for the instalment of praetors in their office and a further ten days for 
the proceedings prior to the divinatio. In such questions we have little to guide 
us except our own judgement, and to some Marinone’s judgement will seem 
at fault here. But is there any need to explain how the time 1-20 January 
was taken up? Must we assume that Cicero approached the praetor on the 
earliest possible occasion? For the journey to Sicily and back, Marinone, 
rightly deciding that Friedlander’s average of 40-50 Roman miles a day cannot 
be mechanically applied to measure travelling-time without due regard for 
conditions of weather, terrain, and mode of travel, makes a generous allowance 
of 15 days each way. He does well to point out that before leaving for Sicily 
Cicero would want time for securing evidence from Verres’ house and from 
tax-collectors and for making plans for his tour, and that he would be anxious 
to be back in Rome in good time. We need hardly be surprised, then, if Cicero 
spent only 50 out of his 110 days in Sicily. 

Before the University of Turin published Quaestiones Verrinae, Marinone had 
already incorporated his conclusions in JI Processo di Verre, a school edition of 
part of the Divinatio in Caecilium and the Actio prima, which gives a clear account 
of the circumstances and course of Verres’ trial, and aims at helping the Italian 
student to translate the more difficult phrases and to follow the argument. It is 
not primarily concerned with textual problems or with detailed arguments 
for the chronology of the trial there adopted. Classical scholars in this country 
will not find much in it to interest them, but will enjoy following Marinone 
through the intricacies of his argument in Quaestiones Verrinae. 


University of St. Andrews J. H. SIMON 





MEDIEVAL LATIN POETRY 


Karu Strecker, Orro ScHUMANN: Poetae Latini Medii Aevi. Tom. V1, 
Fasc. I. Nachtrage zu den Poetae Aevi Carolini, erster Teil. (Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica.) Pp. 230. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus 
Nachfolger, 1951. Paper. 


Kart STRECKER wrote his preface to this book in November 1943, but his death 
two years later threw upon his collaborator Otto Schumann the task of bringing 
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the work of editing it to completion. He too died in October 1950, leaving the 
remainder of the work to Norbert Fickermann. Thus with the deaths of both 
Strecker and Schumann the study of Medieval Latin has lost its most illustrious 
scholars, and the great edition of the Carmina Burana, in which Schumann had 
first collaborated with Alfons Hilka and then carried on alone, is still only half 
completed. 

The present volume contains as its chief item Strecker’s final edition of the 
Waltharius, a favourite work of his, to which, in fact, his first efforts were devoted 
in 1898. Discussion of the author, of the manuscripts and editions, of prosody 
and grammar, and of its place in the Walther-saga occupies 23 pages, followed 
by the text, with apparatus criticus and loan-passages, and an index of proper 
names. The edition is welcome, since that of 1907 (2nd ed. 1924) is out of 
print and hard to obtain, while the small edition of 1947 with Vossen’s trans- 
lation only contains a limited apparatus and index ; but its appearance here in 
the P.L.A.C. is due to Strecker’s change of belief as to its author. He has now 
ranged himself definitely with Alfred Wolf, who in 1938 gave reasons for refus- 
ing the authorship to Ekkehard I, viz. the extreme improbability of its having 
been written by a schoolboy, as Ekkehard IV averred, and the possibility that 
the Vita Waltharit mentioned by the latter was the biography of a Christian 
saint instead of the glorification of a Germanic hero. Ekkehard I out of the 
way, the poem falls, thinks Strecker, by reason of its diction and metrical 
construction into an earlier period: there are affinities with Walafrid Strabo; 
the Gesta Berengarit shows its influence; if so, it must have been in Upper Italy 
before 915, and so is perhaps contemporary with the Carmen de Karolo Rege et 
Leone Papa. The parallels with the Gesta hardly seem decisive, except that it is 
more probable that the Gesta did the copying. 

Next follows an addition to the poems of Gottschalk already printed in the 
third and fourth volumes of P.L.A.C., edited here by Norbert Fickermann from 
the three manuscripts in which they occur (previously the subject of articles 
by G. Morin in Rev. Bén. xliii, 1931, and by Bischoff and Lambot in Spicil. 
Sacr. Lovan. xx). They comprise a lengthy Exhortatio Poenitendi in seventy-three 
3-line stanzas, a Horarium in eight sections and 220 lines, and some small 
pieces. Both the former are rhythmi in lines of eleven syllables, marked by the 
‘tiraden-reim’ of which Gottschalk is particularly fond. The first reflects the 
misery which seems to have been the poet’s unfortunate lot: chased from one 
resting-place to another, he pours out the sorrow of his soul in these abject 
and unhappy lines. 

We return to Strecker’s editing with the two poems that follow, one a Vita 
S. Agnetis, the other a Passio Petri et Pauli, of some 420 and 320 lines respectively. 
The Vita, derived from Ps.-Ambrosius, but knowing nothing of Ambrose, 
Prudentius, Aldhelm, or Bede on the same theme, is written in hexameters that 
are bad even for the Carolingian Age, and sometimes so unintelligible that the 
meaning can often, as the editor says, be recovered only by consulting the 
original. The Passio, in elegiacs, shows a considerable advance in verse-tech- 
mque. Derived from Hegesippus, it narrates the encounter with Simon Magus 
and the Quo Vadis? story; Paul plays a very small part in the narrative. 

The greater part of what remains is made up of short poems taken from a 
Paris manuscript, epitaphs and inscriptions, lines found in illuminated or other 
manuscripts. Two poems of Colman also appear, which had been already 
edited by Esposito in the Journal of Theological Studies, xxxiii (1932) ; in one of 
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them, which describes how St. Bridget hung up her wet mantle on a sunbeam 
to dry, Strecker has cleverly emended libo to limbo in the line pallia dum tow 
stillarent humida libo, for, as he says, ‘wenn ein sehr nasser Mantel zum Trocknen 
aufgehangt wird, ist der ganze untere Saum (limbus) bald mit Tropfen besetzt’, 
A long versification of Bede’s De Temporum Ratione, already published by Pro- 
fessor Fordyce in Bulletin Ducange (A.L.M.A.), 1927, pp. 59 ff. and 129 ff, is 
here given a fuller introduction, apparatus, and references in some places to 
Bede. It is interesting both for vocabulary and for the nature of the rhythmi 
(general basis 5 - v 5 —», but allowing anything from 4 to 7 syllables in the 
line). 


Queen Mary College, London J. H. MOZLEY 


PAPYRI FROM ANTINOOPOLIS 


C. H. Roserts: The Antinoopolis Papyri. Part I. Pp. xii+120; 2 plates, 
London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1950. Cloth, £1. 5s. net. 


To classical scholars the name of Antinoopolis will at once recall the codices of 
Theocritus (Hunt and Johnson, Two Theocritus Papyri, 1929) and of Juvenal 
(C. H. Roberts, 7.£.A. xxi (1935), 199 ff.) which were among the more } 
important of the literary finds made on the site of Hadrian’s city by J. de M. 
Johnson in 1913-14. Some other papyri with book-illustrations and manuals 
of short-hand found during these excavations have been published separately. 
But the main bulk of the find has had to wait for Mr. C. H. Roberts to give a 
proof of its quality in this volume, the first of a new series to be devoted to its 
exploration. We note that the earliest texts obtained from Antinoopolis are of 
the second century after Christ while the majority are later. In literature the 
codex-form preponderates, and the documents illustrate the Byzantine age. 
The ‘new Hellenes’ of Antinoopolis continued to number some amateurs of 
classical literature down to the end of the sixth century. Perhaps it is an acci- 
dent of this selection that suggests they were particularly liable to drop a nasal 
before another consonant inside a word (éA@67: for éA@évrt, four times in No. 33; 
avBios, adobevobros in No. 43). 

In this volume forty Greek texts are published and four Hebrew fragments. 
Their range of interest—biblical and theological, classical literature known 
and unknown, documents of unusual types—is wide, and Mr. Roberts warns 
us that medical and legal papyri are under-represented. Because they are small 
in compass and in poor preservation they are tests to try the skill and patience 
of an editor. By bringing both these qualities successfully to bear Mr. Roberts 
has won something new for classical scholarship. 

No. 15, a page of unknown Greek comedy, is remarkable for giving a list 
of characters at the head of its second page, surely (without the new evidence 
now offered by Schubart, Gr. Lit. Papyri, 23) a new scene of the same play 4 
the first page. Recto |. 8 at end (as suggested by A. M. Woodward) accent and 
punctuate d[Ad’] (i.e. dAdo) od8e év ; No. 18 is a tantalizing scrap of nine incom 
plete lines containing an invocation to Triptolemus in an initiation setting. | 
doubt whether 1. 8 is rightly restored as veuxo¢dpous, thus introducing 4 dis- 
turbing reference to the Ptolemies. Such a form of the adjective (presumably 
from Hellenistic form vixos), in a context where accuracy of cult-title 8 
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desirable, would not be expected to oust the familiar vuxnddpor. pow ]exopdpous 
or oradjetxopdpous (i.e. of the candidates or the attendants) seem preferable 
supplements. No. 19 is a parchment leaf presenting the story of Coriolanus, 
which the editor argues is from Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ own abridgement 
of his Antiguitates. No. 20 is a page of scholia (with lemmata) on Callimachus’ 
Hymns, commented on by Dr. Pfeiffer. In No. 21 an ironical fate has preserved 
only the title-tag [7ivdapos dAos. Could it have been attached to a parchment 
envelope containing a complete series of rolls? 

Among extant authors leaves from two different papyrus codices offer good 
texts of Euripides; No. 23, Medea 825-40, 865-78, upholds L, while No. 24, 
Bacchae 459-71, 496-508 plus fragments (made available to Professor E. R. 
Dodds), hasa tradition superior to that of LP. No. 25 is an interesting and good 
page of Thuc. viii, with improvements on the collation utilized by J. E. Powell 
in his revision of Stuart Jones’s Oxford text. No. 26 offers a palaeographical 
curiosum, an undoubted parchment roll in a tall spidery hand of some elegance : 
the editor argues that it was written outside Egypt. The Berlin Cretans (Schu- 
bart, P. Graec. Berol. 30 (a)), also probably not written in Egypt, while smaller 
in size and without the peculiar o and v, shares some of the characteristics of 
this hand—the peculiar finials, the a, narrow « and s. In 1. 46 the true reading 
is erav. No. 27 (Dem. de Cor. 49-56) and 28 (from the Hippocratic corpus) are 
carefully studied by Mr. J. C. Dancy. 

Nos. 31-46 are documents. In No. 31 the brusqueness of the logistes towards 
the municipal magistrates is further illustrated by his giving a cosmetes only one 
day’s notice to commence duty. No. 32, an account of patrimonial revenues for 
June A.D. 339 for the lesser Diospolite nome, raises many problems (I. 4, 16, 
17, 18 the symbols after the indiction number presumably represent diplomatic 
notation). No. 35 provides a new prefect, Flavius Fortunius, of the close of the 
third century. In No. 37, 1. 2 py@ is probably an error of transcription for pAQ, 
and the name of the symmoriarch is to be restored at the beginning of 1. 3. 
No. 43: other letters on parchment at this period are the three in the Sotas 
group, P. Oxy. 1492, PSI 208 and 1041. Correct the following misprints: 
No. 36, 1. 8 y[d]uwv: No. 39, 1. 13 Alour]a: p. 95, n. 1 read Mallon. 


University College, London E. G. TURNER 


FAMILY LIFE AT KARANIS 


H. C. Youre and J. G. Winter: Michigan Papyri. Vol. VIII: Papyri 
and Ostraca from Karanis, Second Series. Pp. xxii+-266; 11 facsimiles. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1951. Cloth, $12.50. 


Private letters are among the most interesting and informative of papyrus 
documents, and this volume, apart from a series of unexciting ostraca, consists 
entirely of such. It must rank among the most outstanding papyrus publications 
of recent years. Its interest is manifold: linguistic, social, economic, military, 
religious, palaeographical, even, in one or two points, legal. Karanis contained 
many military families, and this collection consists largely of letters to or from 
soldiers, An officer in a legion at Bostra rejoices in his freedom from manual 
labour : mdv[twv Ko|mudvrwv 6Anv [rv hylépav Korrdévrwv AiBous yd cis mpry- 
Kt }rGds Sanus pnbev mov (465); naturally, for peydAa xavpalrla yeiverat. 
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He had applied to the governor (KAavdvov X¢[ovi]p[ov] tov drraruxdv) for a post 
as his librarius, but as there was no vacancy on the staff he was nominated 
librarius legionis ép’ €Amidwv (466). Nos. 467-81 are from a family archive of the 
early second century. Claudius Tiberianus was a soldier (speculator), later a 
veteran ; his son Terentianus (but it is not quite certain that wdrnp and vids 
are not courtesy titles) enlisted at first in the fleet ne tib[t] paream a spe amay{a] 
parpa|tum| (1. palpatum) yagari quasi fugitivom, serving in the liburna Neptuni (467), 
but later realized his ambition of becoming a legionary (476). In this last letter 
he asks his father’s permission to ‘bring a woman into the house’. A friend has 
‘bought’ him one (yvwpnv pov AapBdvwv ewveizd por), but he does not wish to 
vex his father and will accept his decision ; the woman may love and look after 
him better than Terentianus himself, but if Tiberianus won’t have her, well, 
yulvar|xds amordcooua. Of these letters six are in Latin, and they are of 
singular value for the sermo plebeius, vulgar orthography, and the evolution of 
the Romance languages (omission or incorrect insertion of final m, con for cum, 
e.g. con matrem meam, 471, omission of h, etc.). In 471, 10f. dico ill, da m, 
di{cjo, a{e]s paucum ; ibo, dico, ad amicos patris met, we have.a direct transcript of 
spoken Latin; aiutare (ibid.) is already Italian; gumgupibit for concupivit is an 
interesting spelling. In this military circle Latin words and phrases are bor- 
rowed or translated in Greek and vice versa (e.g. é¢’ é€Amidwv = spe, épyaciay 
Saous = operam dabis; conversely anaboladium, colymbade, nem{i]nem habeo enim 
karum nisi secundum deos te, 467 = ovdéva exw pera tov Oedv, P.Giss. 68, 8 f). 
Family affection is strong in many letters (e.g. éav S[é OéAn]s eADiv Kai Aapis 
[pe] per’ ead €[plyov, Kai Grou éav [Ad]Bns por axoAov0jow aor Kai [ws peihw oor 
6 Oeds eve PetAjoe, 482; the editors compare Ruth i. 16, dou éav mropevbis 
mopevooua . . . Kai 6 Beds cov Beds pov). Greetings are once sent to a horse 
(Bacoov roy inmov aor [sic], 482). We hear of disturbances (477, 478) and 
pestilence (510) at Alexandria. Terentianus is wounded in the riots, is desper- 
ately ill, has his belongings stolen on the /iburna (468), asks for his trousers, 
which he put away while new. Merchants from Pelusium come daily to Bostra, 
which is eight days’ journey from Petra (468). Soft white cottons are ordered 
from Rome (500), and purple dye, perhaps for them, is expected from the 
dyer’s (501); an overland journey to Rome via Syria, Asia, and Achaea is 
mentioned ; 487 was written there, like the previously published letter from 
Apollinarius to Taesis (491). A mother tries to compound financially for a 
murder committed by her son, but wants to do it on the cheap (‘since you 
caused me damage to the extent of twelve hundred drachmae, let them go as 
my son’s ransom’, 473). There is much light on popular religion: 511 is valu- 
able for the Sarapis cult, in 502 the writer prays to the hair of Isis (mapa rois 
tpixépact ev Kérrw). No. 518 is a precious document of vulgar Greek. _ 

Enough has been quoted to show the fascination of this volume. It is admur- 
ably edited and deserves the highest praise. In 464, 10 is there a reference toa 
woman teacher ([8]ecxdAnv ; ‘used in place of d€cxadov’, edd.) ? In 477, 13, cm 
one read rather eis 76 (or Ews rod) adrjovv» (or even adrodly)? In 492, 1 18 
surely safe to restore N[«]vas (or N[w]vas). 


Aberystwyth H. I. BELL 
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YALE CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Yale Classical Studies. Volume Eleven. Pp. 316; 1 plate. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1950. Cloth, 
255. net. 

Here is a wealth of varied fare. C. M. Dawson’s ‘The Iambi of Callimachus’, 
much the longest contribution, is almost a full edition. Firstly, for each poem 
the text, with di7ynots prefixed, is faced by a metrical translation ; below these, 
respectively, lie a selective apparatus criticus and explanatory footnotes ; and a 
few appended pages discuss the poem’s tone, Call.’s procedure (sometimes with 
Roman imitations or likenesses), other treatments of the theme, etc. The texts, 
assembled before Pfeiffer’s vol. i appeared, are based on Vogliano’s editing for 
the Sunyjoes, except at viii; Norsa—Vitelli’s for PSJ 1216; Lobel’s for the 
Oxyrhynchus pieces, but Pf.’s article of 1934 for No. 661. At viii dujy. 28-30, 
since évred0ev precedes émPavres and ‘returning home’ is odd for xarjxAyoar, 
Wifstrand’s and Vogliano’s changes (Lobel’s, says Pf. i. 505) are preferable. 
In Call.’s own text (I use Dawson’s line-numerations) iii. 37’s ingenious 
pointing seems new. iv. 84, 92, xii. 41, and the app. crit. at i. 76, 88 have small 
misprints. Restore its final letter-space to iv. 91, éo7« to xiii. 12. In translating 
Dawson freely supplements some very lacunose passages, while indentures 
make suggestions on others at, for example, i. 21-23, vi. passim, xii. 3 ff. 
Elsewhere his versions, often charming, convey well the tone of their originals. 
His general fidelity to the Greek fails at wi@no6e’s mood, i. 91; against ‘this’ 
and ‘them’, i. 65, iii. 6, see Pf.’s notes. Perhaps through endeavouring to match 
line with line, he neglects xdpros, yapBpdv, adrn, ii. 8, iii. 29, iv. 45; xii. 36-39 
drops pvPovs[ ; ‘upset’ and ‘shoulder’ are loose, v. 28-29, xiii. 56. The footnotes 
are numerous and helpful (iii. 10’s interpretation is new to myself), and readers 
will find stimulating the discussions of individual Iambi. 

Proceeding, Dawson treats of the whole collection’s extent (thirteen poems 
only), title, and putative length, its likenesses to contemporary writings and 
adaptations of their themes. He shows it as being, in his sub-title’s words, ‘a 
Hellenistic poet’s experimental laboratory’ (p. 138 applies Isocrates bis too 
widely), and argues persuasively for counting Call. himself the deviser of its 
intricately patterned arrangement of dialects, metres, and themes, neatly 
tabulated on p. 143. Fragmenta Incertae Sedis follow, and we get a useful biblio- 
graphy. Presumably p. 52, 1. 27 intended ‘87 f.’, and p. 89, |. 7 ‘VIII-XI’; at 
P. 132, l. 12 read ‘VIII’ for ‘VII’, and 1. 14 ‘VII employs’. 

To remark on some problems raised mainly by the footnotes—i. 27: dz, 
bystanders jostled ‘after’ the rite for shares in the meat. ii. 6: The fox’s charges 
of unjust rule must, I think, have preceded 4-5, and Zeus’ retaliation have 
begun here. It was harsh to men also—perhaps a clue to 8’s loss. 8—10’s treat- 
ment gainsays the Diegetes ; but to construe as és 5¢ yévos rodr’(?) ... dvdpav, and 
read avi jy” (sc. 76 $0éyua), meets him. Again, on the latter view 12—13’s ‘mute 
Poets’ (cf. p. 30; but rather ‘actors’, voices being concerned) contradicts 2-3 ; 
on Dawson’s, the rest of 10 ad fin.—15 med. opposes 7. iii. 2-3: pap.’s colon 
points to a variation on schema Alcmanicum ; cf. Maas ap. Pf. xii. 29: 5° "Io8piov, 
poorly supported by Eur. l.c., suits neither traces nor space (Lobel ap. Pf.); 
like Balfour, it ‘must go’. With iv. 76-80 p. 49’s indenture wrongly compares 
ibid. 23-27, already treated by Olive when, taking up with chiasmus Laurel’s 
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two final points, she answered 23-27-+28-34 by 40-47 med.+47 ad fin.-50, 
(For defence’s thus starting with attack’s last charge cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 95, 
Andoc. de Myst. 8, and Dawson’s own view of xiii. 30 ff.; roughly similar is 
Aesch. Eum. 443-4, answering an inquiry.) 

J. F. Gilliam follows with ‘Some Latin Military Papyri from Dura: I. Texts 
relating to Cavalry Horses; II. The Acta Diurna’, presenting documents of the 
third century A.D., unique in I, almost so in II. His editing is precise, and his 
learned comments always apt. Next, two detailed treatments of Latin poems 
merit careful perusal. A. W. Allen, ‘Elegy and the Classical Attitude toward 
Love :Propertius I, 1’, renouncing as unremunerative the biographical ap- 
proach, examines P.’s poem in relation to ideas then current, and interprets 
details ‘in the light of the conventions of ancient erotic poetry’. C. W. Mendel, 
‘Horace, Odes II, 18’ shows this ode as standing somewhat apart among four 
which stress that the extension of large estates is a national scandal. Here satire, 
moving from personal to public ethics, uses an unwonted vehicle and—witnes 
Mendell’s close study of lacunar et simm. and ebur in other writers—an extra- 
neous terminology. Claudunt agmen three short and interesting articles. A. E. 
Raubitschek, ‘Another Drachma Dedication’, offers the restoration Spa{yy|as 
in the inscription on Phanaristus’ altar from Crisa (7th cent. B.c.). C. M. 
Dawson, ‘Postscript to Yale Classical Studies, Vol. IX’, adds to its catalogue of | 
mythological landscape paintings a fresco of Actaeon’s punishment, reported 
by G. Minervini in 1860. For the catalogue’s No. @3@ comparison with com- 
panion frescoes supports L. A. Post’s suggestion that the scene is roughly that 
of Eur. Hippol. 73 ff. A. R. Bellinger, ‘Greek Coins from the Yale Numismatic 
Collection’, describes with a plate five recent additions, representatives of 


Anaphe, Aspendus, Seleucia on Tigris, Mithradates I of Parthia, and Trajan, 
ranging from the fifth century B.c. to A.D. 108-9. 


Aberystwyth M. T. SMILEY 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN GREEK POETRY 


C. A. Trypanis: Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry: An Anthology. Pp. 
Ixiii++285. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. Cloth, 21s. net. 


SEvERAL anthologies of later Greek poetry have been made by French, German, 
and Italian scholars, and those made by the Greeks themselves are past 
counting. This is the first made for the English reader, and we may say at once 
that it is one of the best. Professor Trypanis, a Greek scholar with a European 
background, is well qualified to select what is of value and what will prove of 
interest to English students; and he has added a short but informative preface, 
some notes on the sources of the pieces or fragments chosen, and a usefil 
glossary of uncommon words at the end. 

The book must, of course, stand or fall by the selection, and this is made with 
real taste and discrimination. Professor Trypanis realizes the difficulty of 
satisfying the claims of literary history and of pure poetry, but in a surprisingly 
large number of instances he has satisfied both together. The Byzantine poems 
are of interest first and foremost for the history of metre and prosody ; but the 
earlier religious passages, in their artificial and rhetorical style, are often 
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beautiful in virtue of an intense sincerity, which can make true poetry out of 
frigid quirks such as would have delighted the heart of Gorgias (there is an 
acute note on this, on p. xix of the Introduction). Some Byzantine fragments 
are, of course, purely of historical interest, and I am not at all sure that the 
dxra 5a Kadorddiov (pp. 84, 85), taken from Theophanes, have any place in a 
collection such as this. But in general the balance is well maintained. 

There follows a capital selection of folk-songs, mainly drawn from the classic 
collection of Politis, and an even better selection of the Cretan poetry of the 
seventeenth century. Professor Trypanis’s judgement is particularly good here, 
for there is scarcely a piece that does not serve the double purpose of illustrating 
the genuine poetic feeling of Venetian Crete and the historical, Renaissance 
flavour of the epoch at which this literature was written; cf. the ‘humanism’ 
of No. 122, and the ‘painted devil’ of 123. The anthologist next surprises us 
with some admirable pieces from the Old School of Athens (Nos. 129-40), 
which exhibit genuine talent among the early-nineteenth-century Romantics, 
lurking beneath their frigid neo-classicism (Nos. 135, 139 are especially worthy 
of notice). Solomos practically selects himself, though a fragment of the Por- 
phyras would have been welcome, and Kalvos is represented by a long ode which 
suggests nothings so much as Byron’s line, ‘In Italy he’d ape the Trecentisti’. 
Among the moderns, Palamas contributes some lovely passages, of which the 
two sonnets from the Fatherlands, the Resurrection, and the Great Garden are 
perhaps the best. And the inclusion of Seferis’s Cistern and King of Asine will 
delight all who can appreciate this great poet’s work behind his rather difficult 
and forbidding style. 

The Introduction, which all who have the book in their hands must read, 
supplies an excellent commentary to this rich and varied collection. Within 
such very narrow limits it would be hard to give the English reader a _ better 
summary of the trends and history of more than a millennium and a half of 
Greek poetry. The book is uniform with, but not of the series of, the Oxford 
books of verse from diverse lands. 

If we end with a few criticisms of detail, it must be understood that the 
points criticized are details only, and do not materially detract from the value 
of the collection as a whole. First, some points in the Introduction. P. xxi, 
Theophilus did not tattoo the Graptoi because they were ‘outspoken’, but 
because they were militant ikonodules; nor (and this is more important) did 
the emperor himself compose the detestable iambics (pp. 42, 256), which were 
the work of a legal functionary called Christodoulos (cf. Vit. Mich. Sync. in 
Izvest. Russk. Arch. Inst. v Konstantinopole, xi (1906), pp. 243, 245; and Bury, 
E.R.E., p. 137). It is, @ priori, not very probable that the Master of the 
World would demean himself by writing verses for the hangman. P. xxiv, the 
tenth-century Byzantines appreciated Homer and Sophocles just as much as, 
ifnot more than, they appreciated Heliodorus and Anacreon. P. xxvi, there is 
good reason to think that Digenes is in fact mentioned, at Theophanes (p. 463 
De Boor); cf. Grégoire, Digenes, pp. 36, 37. P. xxx, the remarks on drama 
may need revision: a living drama in the tenth century helps us to under- 
stand some passages in the obscurest of Byzantine texts, the Xoupooddxrns 7} 
Musoyéns of Arethas of Caesarea. P. xliii, Italy was not at ‘the height of her 
literary glory’ in the first half of the seventeenth century, as the connotation of 
the word ‘Secentismo’ is enough to tell us; and this is important, for it explains 
how it came about that the Italian models for Cretan seventeenth-century 
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literature (Guarini, Giraldi, Groto, even Tasso) were dead and buried before, 
often long before, that literature began to be written. 

The Greek type is beautiful, though there is some hesitation between a 
deltoid and a pot-hook delta, and some reluctance to place a grave accent ona 
vowel which also carries a breathing. Typographical errors are not absent, but 
the only ones worth noticing are: p. x, ‘transitory’ for ‘transitional’; p. 4o, 
‘Man’ for ‘Men’; p. 128, ‘Erotocritos’ for ‘Kretikos’; and p. 225, line 10, 
yepvas for yupvas. 


King’s College, London R. J. H. JENKINS 


THE PYLOS TABLETS 


Emmett L. Bennett: The Pylos Tablets, a preliminary transcription, 
Pp. xii+-117. Princeton: University Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1951. Paper, 125. 6d. net. 


THis unassuming book is of singular importance in the study of Greek pre- 
history, though for the present no one is likely to read beyond the introductory 
pages. It comprises a full transcript of the more than six hundred inscribed clay 
tablets found in the preliminary excavation of the Mycenaean palace at Mee 
senian Pylos in 1939 (see A.7.A. xliii. 557-76). Apart from a few groups of signs 
painted on pottery, this was the first substantial evidence that writing was used 
in Mycenaean Greece on a scale comparable to that in Minoan Crete. The 
tablets themselves cannot be made available for study pending the rehabilita- 
tion of the National Museum at Athens; so Mr. Bennett’s transcript has been 
made from photographs taken immediately after their discovery and cleaning 
—hence the word ‘preliminary’ on the title-page: some details may be later 
filled in or adjusted from examination of the actual tablets. 

The script is the Minoan Linear B, with slight differences: a few characters 
found at Knossos do not occur here, and a few do occur which are unknown 
from Knossos. Most of these exceptional characters are rarely used, but there 
is one among those peculiar to Pylos which is fairly frequent. Bennett makes no 
comment on the possible implications of this: it is not, indeed, his purpose in 
this book to draw conclusions or to interpret, but to make accessible the 
essentials of the texts. On the signs themselves he goes no farther than to say 
that they are ‘perhaps syllabic’, while recognizing some as being used ideo- 
graphically. (The latter occur in close connexion with the already familiar 
numeral signs.) He offers a new ‘alphabet’ of the signs, classified by their 
general shape in such a way as to allow for the inclusion of any new ones that 
may be discovered. The texts are classified according to their apparent con- 
tents—so far as these may be inferred from the ideograms occurring in them; 
and the ‘class-mark’ of each serves for identification and reference. What is 
more, all the sign-groups found in the tablets are at the end of the book arranged 
in an index verborum with full reference to their occurrences. 

This presentation is clearly the fruit of an enormous amount of patient and 
careful spadework, of which Bennett, by its publication, makes a free gift to all 
who may be interested. He remarks with engaging humour on the disadvantage 
of such a publication: ‘It is relatively easy to find a translation for an isolated 
inscription or two; to force a whole corpus . . . to yield sense is a far mort 
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difficult task.’ But he none the less deserves, and will surely receive, the warm- 
est congratulations and thanks for an account of the material so objective and 
accessible (and so moderately priced). The problem of decipherment is laid 
before us: on it, he hopes, will be brought to bear ‘the resources of archaeolo- 
gists, philologists, historians, mathematicians, and cryptanalysts, and through 
their cooperative ‘efforts we may expect to advance quickly to a solution’. 
Bennett’s contribution in this co-operation is already a big one; and it is to be 
hoped that he will have a worthy share in the more exciting later stages too. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge F. H. STUBBINGS 


BURY’S HISTORY OF GREECE REVISED 


J. B. Bury: A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. ‘Third 
edition revised by RusseELL Meiccs. Pp. xxv-+-925; 209 figs., 8 maps 
and plans. London: Macmillan, 1951. Cloth, 16s. net. 


Tue second edition of Bury’s History of Greece appeared some fifty years ago. It 
might therefore be argued that the time had come to place it alongside Grote’s 
classic on a higher shelf, and to produce an entirely new textbook in which, 
according to modern requirements, the main emphasis would be shifted from 
political and military rivalries to political and social construction, to religious 
and cultural life. But it was a particular merit of Bury that in his range of 
interests he was ahead of his age and on the whole did justice to the many- 
sidedness of Greek civilization. In any case, given the decision to reprint Bury’s 
book, its present editor was right, and showed due fietas to his great predeces- 
sor, in preserving the text as intact as possible. So well has Meiggs observed this 
tule that he has maintained the pagination almost unaltered, and such patch- 
ings as he has inserted are becomingly unobtrusive ; his corrections and addi- 
tions have mostly been relegated to the notes at the end of the text. 

Meiggs’s principal text-alterations naturally occur in the preliminary chapter 
on prehistoric Greece. In 1902 Bury was quick to grasp the significance of the 
recent discoveries at Cnossus, but he lacked a thread to guide him through the 
Helladic and Mycenaean maze. In the light of the excavations on the main- 
land and in Asia Minor during the past thirty years, Meiggs has now provided 
a synoptic and well-balanced picture of prehistoric Greece. On the many 
unsolved problems of the period, such as the details of the Nordic invasions, he 
1s wisely reticent. 

In the section on Greece down to the Persian Wars Meiggs has put to good 
use the evidence from pottery-finds, so as to illustrate colonial expansion and 
the ascendancy of Corinth. (A few words on Greek contacts with Spain would 
have been welcome here.) The difficult problem of reconciling the traditional 
story of early Sparta with the evidence from the excavations is discussed piece- 
meal in the notes; in this particular case a fresh reconstruction from the 
editor’s pen might have been more helpful. On the other hand, Meiggs has 
done well not to linger over the contentious details of early Attic history, such 
as the coinage of Solon and the exiles of Pisistratus. Two notes on the dating 
of the earliest Greek coinages and alphabets deserve close attention. 

Bury was in his element in narrating the Persian Wars and left little scope 
for radical alterations. His estimate of the numbers of Xerxes’ army, which he 
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set at 300,000 (a remarkably low figure for his day) is reduced by Meiggs to 
180,000, on the strength of General Maurice’s compelling logistic calculations, 
He might have applied his editorial shears more ruthlessly to Bury’s Hollywood 
picture of the battle of Himera, which follows too closely Diodorus’ make-up 
iece. 

‘ The long section on the Athenian Empire and on the Peloponnesian War 
also stands substantially unchanged in the new edition; but in the light of 
much new or reinterpreted epigraphic evidence Meiggs has skilfully elucidated 
the financial history of Athens and clarified the problems of the allies’ tribute, 
In reference to the first encounter of the naval campaign of 459 B.c. he tacitly 
and tactfully corrects Bury, who had followed Jowett in rendering évixw» 
Kopiv@vor (Thucyd. i. 105. 1) by ‘the Athenians gained the advantage’. 

With the advent of the reputedly dismal fourth century Bury’s interest did 
not flag, and Meiggs’s notes and text-alterations are correspondingly few. One 
would have liked a mention of the discussions on a «ow? eipyvn, backed by 
sanctions, in the mid-century peace-congresses, and a fuller reconstruction of 
Philip’s Hellenic Confederacy. 

An authoritative judgement on Alexander cannot be formed without some 
study of the Hellenistic period. Bury therefore did not make any full and 
critical pronouncement on the king’s character and achievements, and Meiggs's 


chief task has been to correlate Bury’s version with the masterly reconstruction § 


by Tarn. His sceptical faculty here stands him in good stead. He has doubts 
about Alexander’s vision of the Brotherhood of Man and of a political purpose 
(to legalize his usurpation of absolute power) in the king’s demand for deifica- 
tion; but he cogently supports Tarn’s strong case against Alexander’s alleged 
intention of conquering the West. 

év mrapépyw.—In the text (p. 115) the date for the foundation of Naucratisis 
given as c. 620, in the notes it is c. 610. In the text (p. 427) Meiggs accepts 
Bury’s date, c. 424, for the Xenophontic A@nvaiwv IToAvreta, but in the notes he 
favours c. 420. And the form ‘Dracon’ is neither Greek nor Latin nor English. 

Given a free hand by the printer, Meiggs might with advantage have 
omitted some of the irrelevant coin-illustrations which litter Bury’s pages; also 
the view of the Mycenaean road on p. go and the bas-relief of a Greek trireme 
on p. 264, which are insufficiently distinct. But among his new pieces its 
nice to find an unusually good view of the temple at Segesta, the Ostia head of 


Themistocles, and authentic portraits of Plato and Aristotle. 
M. CARY 


GREEK HISTORY 


HERMANN Benctson: Griechische Geschichte von den Anféngen bis in dt 
rémische Kaiserzeit. (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, iii. 4.) Pp. 
xvi+591; 12 maps. Munich: Beck, 1951. Cloth, DM. 46 (paper, 
DM. 40.) 


Tuts book, which replaces the volume in Miiller’s Handbuch, written by 
v. Péhimann in 1896, not only brings its predecessor up to date, but enlarge 
it to double size, by providing fuller detail, and by carrying on the story from 
Augustus (v. Péhlmann’s terminal point) to the threshold of the Byzantine age 

Being intended as a ‘research manual’, not as a ‘political reader’, Bengtsom’ 
work contains a terse and straightforward narrative which concentrates on the 
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salient features and the momenta rerum. It wastes no words on ineffectual 
military campaigns ; it makes but rare excursions into economics; its pro- 
nouncements on matters of culture are weighty but brief. In the field of politics, 
Bengtson’s interest centres on the z0éXts, and on monarchic institutions rather 
than on monarchs. 

The need of rigorous compression has prevented the author from doing full 
justice to some topics of recurrent importance, e.g. the effects of slavery on 
Greek life, the influence of sea-power in Aegean waters, the endemic plague 
of party-strife in the cities. Also one might wish that, at the risk of his encroach- 
ing on the companion volume of Busolt-Swoboda on Greek constitutions, he 
had discussed more freely the mechanism of the Athenian democracy and of 
some typical federal union. But those desirous of filling gaps in their reading 
will find ample bibliographies to each section and chapter, and footnotes with 
judicious selections of literature on particular topics. 

Bengtson’s judgement is, as a rule, conspicuously cautious and sober. Where 
evidence is scanty or inconclusive, he exercises a laudable ars nesciendi. In his 
chapter on Greek pre-history he attempts no detailed analysis of the Nordic 
invasions ; he refuses to see in the ‘Ahhijawa’ of the Hittite tablets an Achaean 
fringe in Asia Minor; he even suggests that Troy VIIa was destroyed by 
Thracian invaders, and not by Agamemnon, whom he thus sends back to 
Clytemnestra re infecta. He disclaims exact knowledge of Solon’s coin-reform, 
and of the genesis of Herodotus’ history ; like Beloch, he refuses to accept the 
charge of medism against the regent Pausanias as proved. While admitting 
that Alexander’s pilgrimage to the oracle of Ammon determined the king’s 
future career, he abstains from guessing what passed between king and priest. 

The early history of Greece is well grouped by Bengtson round its two 
central themes, colonial expansion and the growth of the wdAts (itself largely 
the product of colonization). He rightly emphasizes the value of the colonial 
movement in broadening the basis of Greek culture. As for the 7éA:s, it nur- 
tured something even better than political wizards, viz. a broad stratum of 
politically mature citizens, and by virtue of its manageable size it made for 
a taut and quick-acting administration. 

The story of the fifth century is naturally centred round Periclean Athens. 
Bengtson admits that Athens drew too much of the wealth and culture of 
Greece to itself, and so endorses, by implication, the prevalent opinion of the 
Greeks that responsibility for the Peloponnesian War lay rather with Athens 
than with Sparta. But he does full justice to Pericles’ fertile conception that an 
imperial people should educate as well as police those under its charge. 

The author says little of earlier attempts by the Greeks to mitigate inter-city 
anarchy by means of trade pacts, rpofeviat, and arbitration. But he lays due 
stress on the fourth-century ideal of a «ow? <ipyjvn reinforced by collective 
sanctions. 

On the robust personalities who expanded the Greek world in the later 
fourth century and fixed monarchical government upon it Bengtson writes 
with cool appreciation. Alexander the greatest colonizer of ancient times, 
rather than Alexander the glamorous conqueror, compels his admiration. To 
such crowned condottieri as Demetrius and Agathocles he accords no more than 
strict justice ; but significantly he shows respect for Cassander, who steadfastly 
Pursued a limited objective, and for the quietly competent monarchs of the 
mid-third century. But, as before, he bestows his chief interest on the Greek 
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cities, whose share in spreading Greek culture to East and West even surpassed 
that of the kings. 

Again, the author shows that, after Pompey and the early Caesars had res. 
tored order in the East, the Greek cities again came into their own. Their 
governing aristocracies, still spurred by the old community-sense, and acting 
henceforth as the chief missionaries of Greek culture, not only maintained for 
some three more centuries the predominance of hellenism, but extended it 
further—witness the spread of the Greek tongue to Mauretania, the plentiful 
finds of scholastic and literary papyri in Egypt, the pictorial representation of 
Old Testament subjects on the walls of the synagogue at Dura, and the over- 
riding influence of Greek thought on Christian doctrine until the time of 
Ambrose and Augustine. Thus Bengtson ably teaches us not to become prema- 
turely lachrymose about the Greek city. 

A few doubts and queries suggest themselves : 

(P. 55) Bengtson lays down the law that cultural progress goes with periods 
of material recession. To say nothing, for example, of Late Medieval Italy, 
Elizabethan England, Holland and France in the seventeenth century, does 
this apply to Periclean Athens? 

(62) Can the origin of Apollo-worship and Orphism, which Bengtson defi- 
nitely derives from the East, be regarded as settled? 

(100) Does Greek military history bear out the dictum that hoplite armies 
(other than those of Sparta and Thebes) were rigorously trained and disciplined? 

(202) “The Athenians had too much freedom and too little discipline.’ Yet 
they possessed the best-exercised navy of ancient times, they enforced an 
exemplary strictness in handling public funds, and their dicasteries severely 
checked unlawful self-help. 

(221) Was First Mantinea the ‘greatest Greek battle since Plataea’? 
Immo Tanagra, Delium, and (probably) Dipaea. 

(234) After the Peloponnesian War, so we read, beggary was widespread in 
Greece, and even some parts of Peloponnesus lay desolate. Is this not too 
wide a generalization from the plight of defeated Athens? 

(263) Were all Greek settlements between 378 and 361 B.c. dictated by 
Persia? In 367 B.c., at any rate, the Persian peace-broker received a hefty 
slap in the face. 

(274) Was there a demonstrable increase of Greek population in the fourth 
century ? 

(295) In 346 B.c. Philip no doubt accepted the Athenians’ peace-formula, 
but not until they had withdrawn their explicit safeguard for the Phocians— 
an Athenian ‘Munich’. 

(396) It requires a better authority than Phylarchus to convince us that the 
Spartans lost 5,800 men out of 6,000 at Sellasia. 

(397) The date of ‘no return’ for Rome’s imperialistic adventures in the 
Greek East is fixed by Bengtson at 229-219 B.c., when Roman flotillas went 00 
pirate hunts in the Adriatic: this Roman ‘incubus’ on a vital spot forced 
Philip V of Macedon to fight it out. Yet hitherto the Antigonid kings had 
taken but a fleeting interest in Adriatic affairs. 

(409) ‘King-worship was the foundation of hellenistic monarchies.’ Thi 
needs qualification and definition. (Decrees of Hellenistic monarchs read mote 
like Athenian yn¢icpara than Byzantine ‘constitutions’ ; legends such as 6« 
or ’Emavijs are rare on coins, save those of the late Hellenistic period.) 
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(414) The municipal liberties enjoyed by Greek cities in the Seleucid Empire 
probably rested (except in the case of'a few favoured communities like Smyrna) 
on a royal grant rather than on a bilateral treaty. 

(465) The Roman commissions of inspection which subsequently descended 
on the Greek states no doubt bore heavily on them ; but in most recorded cases 
it was Greek disputants who solicited a Roman intervention. Once again, as 
in the face of Persia and Macedon, the Greeks were ‘asking for it’. 

(479) Was Caesar really fascinated by the Hellenistic ‘god-monarchy’? The 
only Hellenistic realm of which he had personal knowledge was Egypt, and 
Bengtson himself (who is 4 leading authority on late-Ptolemaic history) 
ruthlessly shows up the misgovernment and misery of contemporary Egypt. 

(505) According to Bengtson, it was the Greek critics of Domitian who 
contributed most to the blasting of his reputation. Is this not taking too much 
notice of those philosophic bow-wows? Surely it was Pliny the Younger, 
Tacitus, and Juvenal who sealed the emperor’s fate. 

Sed satis nugarum. Bengtson is to be congratulated on a solid and thoughtful 
piece of work, whose readers will derive from it a just and well-balanced view of 


the Greek achievement. 
M. CARY 


HILL’S SOURCES REVISED 


R. Meiccs and A. ANDREWEs: Sources for Greek History between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian Wars. Collected and arranged by G. F. Hiti. Second 
edition. Pp. xx-++-426. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. Cloth, gos. net. 


Tus new edition of a familiar work will be welcomed by every student of the 
period it covers. The first edition, long out of print, has become very expensive, 
and was in any case badly in need of revision. The new edition still bears the 
same title as the old, and the honoured name of G. F. Hill, but it is essentially 
a new book, organized on entirely different lines from the old. Whereas the 
first edition consisted of passages and inscriptions (and some few coin legends) 
grouped under eight chapter-headings, the new edition has a twofold division 
between literary texts and inscriptions (plus a short coin section), and an 
organization of the literary texts by authors arranged alphabetically. 

The new arrangement is greatly to be preferred. In the old system a passage 
was by no means easy to locate ; in the new the use of the sources with a standard 
history such as Beloch is greatly simplified. It is, indeed, true that passages 
complementary to each other no longer appear side by side, and inscriptions 
cannot so obviously supplement literary texts as in the old arrangement, but 
this is more than compensated for by ease of reference, and avoidance of the 
need for repetition of the same passage under several heads. In the old edition 
this need for repetition produced that infuriating intercalation of cross- 
references in a long passage (cf. Hill ed. 1, Chapter VI. 2 = Diod. xi. 44. 3 ff, 
with cross-references to Hill Chapter I. 19 = Diod. xi. 44. 5-6), now happily 
avoided. Also the breaking-up of passages is not now necessary (contrast in 
edition 1, Dem. Olyn. iii. 24 appears in Chapter I. 28 and 59, while Olyn. iii. 25 
appears in Chapter IV. 75: these are now placed continuously in edition 2 
under ‘Demosthenes’ in a longer and more intelligible passage). It is correct to 
say that the arrangement under authors, making possible the inclusion of long 
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continuous passages of narrative rather than a series of snippets, gets the student 
away from the ‘scissors and paste’ impression of the old arrangement. The same 
arrangement has made possible to a far greater degree the classification of 
passages under original as well as secondary authorities, thus stressing for the 
student the aspect of Quellenforschung. 

The removal of the chapter organization of edition 1 has been compensated 
by the series of Indexes: I. Athens, External History; II. Athens, Internal 
History; III. The Athenian Empire; IV. Peloponnese, Crete, Cyrene; V. 
Western Greece: all subdivided chronologically, topographically, or otherwise 
by subject. As the editors point out (Introduction, xiv—xv) there is agreement 
here more or less with Hill’s divisions; Index I is Chs. I (part) and III; II is 
Chs. IV and V; III is Ch. I (greater part); IV is Ch. VII; V is Ch. VIII. A 
detailed study of the omissions in edition 2 shows that a good deal of Hill’s 
material on the Constitution and City of Athens has disappeared, mostly late 
authorities or unimportant details; the biographical section of edition 1 has 
rightly been omitted, to be replaced by an Index of Proper Names. Western 
Greece has been shorn of a certain amount of Diogenes Laertius which is better 
away in the case of a collection of this sort ; otherwise it is a good thing that 
this section has been retained. The same is true of Hill’s Peloponnesian chapter, 
which has been increased by material on Crete and Cyrene. 

The editors do not expect to please everyone in their selection of literary 
sources; yet a consideration of the omissions (as compared with edition 1) 
seems to show that little of importance has been excluded, mainly secondary 
authorities and repetitions. Possibly Dem. de Hal. 9, Aristotle, Pol. 1269%36, 
1301519, 130742, Aeschines iii. 171, Aristophanes, Acharn. 159-63, Eq. 255-6 
should have been included, but it is a matter of opinion. The additions are 
considerable and important, especially in Aeschylus, in Hell. Ox., and in Pap. 
Ox. (including Ephorus fr. 191); there has been a good deal of revision in 
Pausanias and Aristophanes (with scholia): very considerable additions to 
Pindar (with scholia) and Plato. The continuity now given to Plutarch and 
Diodorus (the actual amount of these writers printed is not much greater than 
in edition 1) is valuable not only to show their overall value (or lack of it, as 
the editors point out) but also to remind us that a continuous narrative lies 
behind the ‘gobbet’, which can now be taken in its full context. On the other 
hand, the increased number of epigrams under the name of Simonides are 
better for being stripped of their later contexts. It is a happy idea to give the 
full text of [Xenophon] A@. Tod. The revised text (hardly recognizable when 
compared with Hill’s) of the Anonymus Argentinensis on Dem. xxii. 13-14 
appears under Demosthenes. In the new arrangement references to Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, Aristotle’s A@. JToA., and Xenophon’s Hellenica appear only in 
the Indexes. Important variant readings are given throughout. 

The epigraphical material, in which edition 1 was so out of date, has been 
thoroughly revised and augmented with new inscriptions or new readings. 
When the texts are available in Tod? they are not repeated by Meiggs and 
Andrewes ; a few, indeed, which are not in Tod are here given only as references, 
cf. 9, 23, 40, 56, 70, 86, in no case of great importance and generally very 
fragmentary. Most of the relevant inscriptions in Tod are here referred to (%0 
that Tod is needed as a companion to this collection), though it is not clear 
why Tod 27, 35, 62, and 68 have been omitted. No hard-and-fast line has been 
drawn at 431 B.c.; the selection has been carried well beyond that date, 
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especially in the case of inscriptions relating to changes in status and adminis- 
tration in the Empire, and in financial affairs. It is to be expected that the 
selection of material relative to the Peloponnesian War period would be a little 
arbitrary. All who are interested in historical epigraphy will be grateful for the 
notes which are a feature of the inscription section, indicating now the latest 
restorations and now the most recent comment, such as Meiggs’s own important 
article on certain honorary inscriptions (C.R. lxiii (1949), 9). The brief notes 
will be of special value to the student. To 39 add a reference to Tod’s review of 
A.T.L. ii in 9.H.S. lxix (1949), 104-5. The Tribute Lists appear as tables 
(divided into districts) based on A.T.L. i (with an Index of Places). It would 
perhaps have been well to give a specimen of the preamble (as Tod 30) to the 
Lists. 

Section C gives a brief list of coins of historical importance with description 
and inscriptions; it is a pity there are no illustrations, but one cannot have 
everything. References (for purpose of illustration) should have been made, 
where possible, to Seltman, Greek Coins and to A Guide to the Principal Coins of the 
Greeks, for obvious reasons, rather than to Babelon’s Traité or to S.N.G. 

The presentation of the book is of the highest quality, in correctness of text 
and quality and accuracy of printing. Correct Athenaeus i. 3e on page 261 to 
i. 3d as on page 42. 

Elsewhere in this Volume (p. 53) some energetic comment has been made on 
the rendering of proper names. The present reviewer is only too well aware of 
the pitfalls which lie in this direction. Consistency is not always possible, but is it 
too much to hope that moderation in the use of direct transliteration will at 
last prevail ? Other protests have been made (cf. A.7.A. lv (1951), 115). ‘Crete 
and Kyrene’ is odd but understandable, but ‘Aristoteles’ is intolerable, the 
more so that Plutarch and Plato have retained their English dress. For the rest 
reference may be made to the critic mentioned above. 


University of Sheffield R. J. HOPPER 


EGYPT AND THE NEAR EAST IN 
ANTIQUITY 


ALEXANDER SCHARFF, ANTON Moortcat: Agpten und Vorderasien im 
Altertum. Pp. 535; 2 maps. Munich: Bruckmann, 1950. Cloth. DM. 18. 


It was high time for a book of this kind, a conspectus of the ancient history of 
Egypt and the Near East; for the second edition of Eduard Meyer’s monu- 
mental Geschichte des Altertums is already twenty years old, and the Cambridge 
Ancient History even older. This forms a section of a Weltgeschichte in Einzel- 
darstellungen of which eight volumes have appeared, and Kahrstedt’s Geschichte 
des griechisch-rémischen Altertums is the best known. Though bound and pub- 
lished together, the contributions of Scharff and Moortgat are quite distinct, 
and are rather differently presented. The latter is about half as long again as 
the former, and has fuller bibliography and chronological tables; but there is a 
combined index. 

Scharff rightly asks and answers the question, what interest Egyptian history 
can have for post-war Germany, and stresses the need for wholesale revision 
in the light of a generation of continual discovery. He keeps close to the 
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monuments and modern commentary on them. His history is essentially dynastic 
history, and it is instructive to compare his presentation with that of J. A, 
Wilson in an almost simultaneous book The Burden of Egypt (1950). He also is 
at some pains to link his own work with that of his principal recent predecessors, 
and this partly determines his allocation of space to periods and problems, His 
writing is therefore conspicuously clear and useful as an outline for further 
elaboration, and his annotated bibliography will be found helpful to those who 
approach the subject for the first time. 

He closes his survey with Alexander’s conquest, and deals only briefly with 
the Saite renaissance and Persian rule, emphasizing the reversion to earlier 
practices, especially those of the Old Empire, and the lack of any real renewal 
of inspiration from any source whatsoever. 

Moortgat’s earlier work on the ‘Mountain Peoples’ who flooded the Near 
East in the second thousand years B.c. prepares us for the general perspective 
of its history : and it is most instructive to have the whole long story retold from 
this point of view. In particular, the Hittite episode is displayed against its 
larger background, both in Asia Minor and in the complex region between this 
and old Babylonia. Much light is thus thrown also on the origins and function 
of Assyria, and on the role of the Semitic-speaking peoples in general. 

He recognizes that the mass of material now permits and excuses—perhaps 
even enforces—a greater freedom of individual outlook, especially in inter- 
preting the beliefs and customs which are expressed or symbolized by the 
monuments, and the connexion between ritual and conduct in successive 
phases. And side by side with the more eloquent sculpture there is now the 
ubiquitous evidence of the pot-fabrics, more fundamental than was supposed 
before they could be compared and correlated in stratigraphical series. 

All this modern outlook gives to his reconstruction of historical events and 
situations a vivid and suggestive quality which will appeal to many who are 
not oriental specialists. The work has been thoroughly brought up-to-date in a 
short appendix dated 1950; and a special welcome is due to the chronological 
tables, the best since those in the Cambridge Ancient History. 


Oxford JOHN L. MYRES 


GREEK PERSONALITIES 


Max Poutenz: Gestalten aus Hellas. Pp. 744; 16 plates. Munich: 
Bruckmann, 1950. Cloth, DM. 25. 


Tuus book is intended as a companion volume to Der hellenische Mensch, which 
was published in 1947. The earlier work dealt with the Greek people as a 
whole; the present one consists of essays on individual writers, thinkers, and 
statesmen, starting with Hesiod and ending with Clement of Alexandria. 
Professor Pohlenz writes with ease and assurance on subjects with which he has 
long been familiar and on many of which he has already published more 
detailed works. These essays are not burdened with the apparatus of scholar- 
ship. Not a single note is to be found in the whole book, and outside the 
bibliography there are few references to other works. 

Most Greek writers and thinkers of the first rank are included, the most 
notable exceptions being Homer, Aristophanes, and Aristotle. Of statesmen and 
politicians Pohlenz writes on Solon, Themistocles, Pericles, Alcibiades, Demos 
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thenes, Philip, and Alexander. An attempt is made to give continuity to this 
wide range of material by prefacing each chapter with introductory para- 
graphs linking it with the previous one. Sometimes the transition is inevitably 
forced and artificial; Pindar, for instance, is linked to Solon by the idea that 
with the rise of democracy the emergence of the common soldier robbed war of 
its glamour for the nobles who therefore turned to sport. But unity is in any 
case difficult to achieve because the essays, apart from their subject-matter, 
differ considerably in character; some, like those on Herodotus and Hippo- 
crates, are based on books previously published by Professor Pohlenz and 
embody the results of his own investigations; others, like those on Solon and 
Pericles, are merely tributes to great men based on the accepted traditions. 

In Die griechische Tragédie, published in 1930, Professor Pohlenz made a 
notable contribution to the study of Greek Tragedy; and the most successful 
essays in the present book are probably those on the Tragedians, particularly 
Sophocles and Euripides. In his account of Pindar he generalizes too confidently. 
It is unsafe to infer from the extant poems that Pindar was by nature averse to 
celebrating death in battle (p. 95) or that he was fundamentally out of sym- 
pathy with the worship of Dionysus (pp. 98-99). These subjects naturally find 
little place in the epinicia, but they would doubtless have figured more 
prominently in the lost threnot and dithyrambs. Nor is it right to assume 
that Pindar was completely unaffected by the intellectual movements of his 
time (p. 115); there are many indications in his poems that he was at least 
conscious of them. 

In dealing with Herodotus Pohlenz has one of his rare polemical outbursts, 
primarily directed against those who think that Herodotus artificially fused the 
history of the Persian Wars with an earlier ethnological-geographical work. 
He is undoubtedly right in his criticisms, but goes too far in tracing a deliberate 
historical unity in Herodotus. It is more natural to assume that Herodotus 
wrote as his nature and inclinations prompted him, without being unduly 
conscious of what was essentially relevant to his main theme. 

There is an interesting attempt to construct a picture of Hippocrates as the 
father of scientific medicine, based mainly on the assumption that Airs, 
Waters, and Places, The Sacred Disease, Epidemics (at least 1 and 3), and Prognostic 
are genuine. But to call a denial of the authenticity of these works ‘old-fashioned 
scepticism’ (p. 738) is scarcely justified; and even assuming Hippocrates to be 
the author, Pohlenz deduces far too much about Hippocrates himself from 
them. However, although many will not agree with the conclusions or the 
methods of argument, this is a stimulating essay and refreshingly free from 
technical language. 

From Hippocrates Pohlenz turns to Socrates and Plato. His account is 
eloquent, but many of his statements are arbitrary and unsubstantiated by 
fact. His description of the Gorgias as a turning-point in Plato’s career (pp. 
393-4) is rhetorical and dramatic. His statement that Polycrates’ Accusation of 
Socrates was an attack on the Gorgias instigated by the Athenian authorities 
(p. 394) is purely imaginary. Like Polycrates’ Busiris it was clearly a mere 
ehideixis. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the Menexenus was written as 
a bitter satire against Athenian politicans who were continually speaking of 
the hereditary Athenian enmity against Persia’ (p. 424). The satire is directed 
rather against the epitaphios as a genre of oratory. 

Too facile assumption is charactcvistic of the book as a whole. His description 
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of Hesiod’s Muses as ‘Bergfrauen’ (p. 14) is picturesque, but there appears to 
be little philological justification for his assumption that podaa is derived from 
the same word as mons. The essay on Demosthenes ends with a long quotation 
from the epitaphios ascribed to him (p. 452), but as this is almost certainly 
spurious, its testimony is valueless. There is no real evidence for his reconstruc. 
tion of Sophron’s mime (p. 548), from which it is claimed the Second Idyll of 
Theocritus is derived, nor for the elaborate picture of a pastoral-poetical circle 
on Cos (pp. 554-5): 

Although there is no obscurity in the language or thought, these essays do 
not make easy reading. The matter could have been expressed much more 
pointedly and concisely, and in many essays there are no new ideas to quicken 
the reader’s interest. Sometimes Pohlenz’s interpretations of Greek literature 
introduce characteristics which are German rather than Greek. These are 
difficult to define, but a comparison of the following description of Pericles’ 
successors with Thucydides ii. 65, on which it is based, will serve as an illustra- 
tion: ‘Seinen Nachfolgern fehlten die Fiihrereigenschaften und darum das 
Vertrauen der Biirgerschaft, und in dieser selbst gewannen gegeniiber der 
Staatsgesinnung, die Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz stellte, die egoistischen Triebe 
und die Parteileidenschaft die Oberhand. So brach ein stolzes Reich zusammen,’ 

It is possible that a foreign reviewer of a younger generation may fail to do 
justice to the qualities of this book. It shows the wide but unobtrusive learning 
which characterizes Professor Pohlenz’s earlier works. But his picture is an 
idealized one, and the modern age may feel the need of something more 
realistic and astringent. 

There is a bibliography listing works, mainly German works, on the matter 
of each chapter. The book is handsomely produced and the plates with their 
black background are exceptionally clear and impressive. Proof-reading has 
been erratic and there are a number of minor misprints. 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


RELIGION AND POLITICS IN GREECE 


M. P. Nisson: Cults, Myths, Oracles and Politics in Ancient Greece. (Skrifter 
utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Athen, 8°, 1.) Pp. 179. Lund: Gleerup, 
1951. Paper, Kr. 20. 


Havinc devoted the greater part of a lifetime to the study of Greek religion, 
Professor Nilsson feels strongly that certain things should be expounded which, 
though generally known among classical scholars, have not penetrated widely 
among workers in other fields, for example anthropologists. This situation leads, 
he finds, to uncomprehending criticism of classical work, e.g. that it tends to 
ignore the social and political importance of myths, or their use as ritual texts. 
It is even alleged as a reason for this that the Greek myths are only known 
through literature and not through their functions. In fact, however, if we do 
not treat Greek myths as the anthropologist does those of primitive peoples, 

is because they have certain peculiarities which would make such treatment 4 
mistake. Myths were not used as ritual texts in Greece. Our knowledge of them 
is by no means limited to their treatment by literary artists, and we are 

aware of the relations between myth and cult, and of the fact that Greek myth 
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is in great part aetiological, to explain the origin of a rite. The importance of 
myth in Greek politics is a commonplace among us. Myth to the Greeks was 
ancient history, as in Herodotus’ account of the origins of the struggle between 
East and West; it could be used to justify the possession of a country, to sub- 
serve patriotic propaganda, even in internal civic policy, e.g. to explain and 
justify the abolition of the kingship at Athens. We know the tremendous social 
importance of cult to a people whose religion was so markedly communal and 
collective. After conquest or synoecism not only men but gods had to be 
incorporated in the new state. Oracles again—not only the great shrines at 
Delphi or Dodona, but the-anonymous oracles which passed from mouth to 
mouth among the common people and are abundantly illustrated by the plays 
of Aristophanes alone—had an influence on state policy which is hardly 
credible today. 

The need to make all these things more widely known accounts for the port- 
manteau title of this book, and justifies the collection of so much miscel- 
laneous material in order to emphasize its significance. Chapter I, ‘Cults and 
Politics’, illustrates the function of Greek religion as a bond holding society 
together, and characterizes it as one of simple, unselfconscious, traditional 
piety penetrating all sides of life, solemn or gay. Examples of synoecism show 
cults being transferred to a new centre, or, if too venerable to uproot, having a 
new temple inaugurated for them at the centre with perhaps a procession 
between the two places to mark the change (Megalopolis, Eleusis, etc.). The 
expansion of Athens offers several interesting examples, and at a later period 
we still find the Athenians making use of religion to confirm their empire or 
gain some advantage in dealing with foreign states both Greek and barbarian. 

The subject of ‘Myths and Politics’ (ch. ii) is introduced by a comparison 
between the ancient appeal to myth and the principles of nationality and 
language in modern nationalistic claims. Outstanding examples are provided 
by Pisistratean Athens, where the foundations of greatness are being laid and 
myths are still a living force. A second section discusses the importance of the 
eponym, or artificial ancestor. 

Chapter III deals with ‘Myths in Political Propaganda’, first within the 
state (less common, but Aeschylus’ apologia for the Areopagus is an obvious 
example), secondly between Greek states, and thirdly as used to bring foreign 
peoples into the Greek orbit and legitimize them with Greek eponyms and 
genealogies. The outstanding example is the soi-disant descent of the Mace- 
donian royal house from the Heraclidae, but many others are quoted, down to 
the political mythology of the Diadochi. 

Chapter IV, ‘The Use of Myths in the Late Age’, shows how even after the 
loss of independence the Hellenistic and Roman rulers over Greek cities 
respected the myths in adjudicating claims. There is an interesting note on the 
grant of the right of dovAia. 

In Chapter V, ‘Oracles and Politics’, especial stress is laid on the mass of 
oracles which circulated under such names as Sibyl, Bakis, Musaeus. Their 
importance in the eyes of the Pisistratids is clear from Herodotus, as is the 
activity of ypnopoddyor from the plays of Aristophanes. They were used by 
Alcibiades to promote the Sicilian expedition, and Epaminondas still found 
them effective with his soldiers before Leuctra. 

There follow two appendixes, of which the author says that ‘they are highly 
technical and the result is meagre’. This perhaps applies, especially the first 
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clause, to the second appendix on the phratries, but the first is of considerable 
importance if its conclusions are thought to be proved, namely that the Ionian 
phylae originally represented occupation-classes (champions, common sol- 
diers, agriculturalists, herdsmen), and that this class-organization goes back to 
Mycenaean times. 

The book should serve its intended purpose admirably, and classical scholars 
may also be glad to see so much valuable material collected together in one 
place. Those of us who are engaged in teaching may put it to a further use, 
Who has not felt at some time, in commending Greek literature to pupils, that 
he was handicapped by the preponderance of the mythological element, so 
unreal and tiresome to many of the modern young? This revelation of its 
reality to the Greeks, and its part in the everlasting game of nationalist politics, 
imparts to it a life and an interest otherwise lacking. 

Nilsson often pays us the compliment of writing in our own language, «i 
which he has an astonishing mastery, and it is a suitable mark of appreciation 
when a British scholar does him the service of reading a manuscript and 
smoothing out any irregularities of idiom. If I may be permitted a small 
grumble, one could wish that this work had been done more thoroughly in the 
present instance. There are no obscurities, but we might have been spared 
certain unnecessary small blemishes, e.g. such words as ‘disculpate’ (55), 
‘subsequent’ in the sense of ‘successive’ (41), ‘arousing’ for ‘arising’ (78), 
‘confide in’ for ‘trust’ (166), or the expressions ‘arrived to’ (more than once), 
‘ninety-four years old of age’ (92), ‘take part at’ (100), ‘as a such’ (101). 


Peterhouse, Cambridge W. K. C. GUTHRIE 


ROMAN CULTURE 


FREDERIK PouLsEN: Glimpses of Roman Culture. Pp. viiit-322; 129 figs. 
Leiden: Brill, 1950. Cloth, gld. 20. 


Tuis is a translation, with some revision, of a book which Professor Poulsen 
published in Copenhagen in 1945. Its central chapters, ‘Profiles of Roman 
Senators’, ‘Town and Country’, ‘The Roman Lady’, ‘Childhood and Youth 
in Roman Life and Art’, and to a less extent one entitled ‘Patricians, Plebeians 
and Bourgeois’, give admirable scope for the writer’s fine knowledge of Roman 
iconography and of the evidence to be drawn from monuments and architec- 
tural remains. They are prefaced by two others, ‘A Wise Greek reviews Roman 
Imperialism’ and ‘A Day with a Roman Emperor’: these are somewhat les 
happy, depending as they do on evidence which is principally literary. The 
essay which concludes the book is a competent survey of ‘The Struggle between 
Paganism and Christianity’, but its place in this collection may perhaps be 
questioned. The earlier essays already show a tendency to make the canvas 0 
Roman civilization too big, and so to obscure the sequence of historical 
development. Justinian, Constantius II, Domitian, and Augustus are give 
almost indiscriminately as examples of ‘emperors’ in chapter ii. Yet ceremonial, 
like most other institutions in a period of five hundred years, was evolv 
gradually, and its history was not unmarked by incident. : 
It could have been, perhaps could still be, so good a book that it seems right 
to speak frankly about the defects which at present make it a dangerous guide 
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to the classical student, for whom it is presumably intended. In the first place 
there are flagrant misstatements on matters of central importance: ‘the 
Roman people saw to the carrying-through of the laws’ (p. g) ; ‘tribunes were 
elected by the comitia centuriata’ (p. 12) ; ‘Sallust wrote [sc. the Bellum Catilinae} 
in 45 B.c.’ (p. 65, but cf. Bell. Cat. 53. 6); ‘no hard and fast line between the 
finances of the court and those of the Empire was drawn until... Hadrian’ (p. 
26) ; on p. 69 what is said about Pliny’s mission to Bithynia needs considerable 
correction ; and on p. 115 a description of the Roman class-structure (date not 
given) as consisting of patricians, humiliores, and plebs, the second divided from the 
third by a minimum qualification of 5,000 HS, is clearly at fault, though how 
the error arose is less easy to guess. Secondly, highly controversial assertions are 
made without any indication that they might be questioned: ‘Roman foreign 
policy until the mid-second century B.c. was dictated by panic’ (p. 15); 
‘import of cheap corn (sc. in Gracchan times] . . . reduced the prices of the 
home market’ (p. 144, where examples of relevant corn prices would be 
helpful) ; ‘the old ambitious and unreliable aristocracy [sc. under Claudius] 
lost its share in the administration’ (p. 26); ‘the Italian middle class was 
ruined at the end of the first century A.D.’ (p. 48) ; ‘eguites were employed in 
administration because freedmen had failed’ (p. 118); on p. 140 a centurion 
is described as ‘a common N.C.O’. Thirdly, the Latin language has been roughly 
handled more than once: ‘laughs at the angry gods’ misses the nice point of 
‘fruitur dis iratis’( Juv. i. 49) ; ‘it is the task of a god to help man’ is hardly ade- 
quatefor ‘deusest mortaliiuvaremortalem’ (Plin. V.H.ii.18), nor ‘are you without 
fear of death and irascibility ?’ for ‘caret mortis formidine et ira?’ (Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 
208) ; on p. 188 we find dies festae; and on p. 166 pipera as the Latin for pepper. 
There is a serious misinterpretation of Plin. Ep. x. 8 on p. 163, and the precise 
figures about Pliny’s livestock on the previous page come from a source 
unknown to me. A short addition to the time spent on proof-correction would 
have put right such things as the surprising remark that Caesar (the dictator) 
‘shut his eyes to the erection of busts of Brutus and Cassius’ (p. 23), or the date- 
table at the end together with its statement that Marcellus was adopted by 
Augustus. 

These blemishes do not spoil the delight with which readers will appreciate 
Professor Poulsen’s scholarship as an art-historian, above all his studies of the 
Roman portrait bust and of the planning of Italian towns. But they do make 
one hope that way will be found for a fresh edition. The book would then fill 
a oP which has existed too long in English studies of Roman archaeology 
and art. 

There are two matters to which it may be worth drawing fuller attention. 
On P. 100 Poulsen makes a fresh attempt to estimate the population of the 
city of Rome from the statistics concerning corn. Such attempts are always 
gallant, especially as other scholars have felt driven (e.g. T. Frank, Econ. 
Survey, v. 51 and 140) to estimate the size of the required corn-supplies from 
Population statistics supposedly compiled by othe? means. But before any 
such calculations are taken further, it appears essential to resolve the two 
following points. First, were the monthly five modii of the plebs frumentaria (a 
modius was roughly equivalent to an English peck, and not to a bushel as 
P oulsen makes it) intended for consumption by a single individual or by a 
family? Poulsen seems to say by a family, and the present reviewer would 
agree, for many reasons. In particular 2} lb. of bread a day, even if a single 
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individual could regularly absorb such a quantity, would hardly merit the 
epithet ‘carceris alimenta’ (Sall. Hist. iii. 48. 19) ; moreover, women, children, 
and slaves are only doubtfully found among the recipients of corn under the 
Principate (cf. D. van Berchem, Les distribution sde blé, Geneva, 1939, 36 ff). 
But if the issue was for a whole family, it cannot have gone very far to feed a 
family which was large; and this leads to the second point. What volume of 
corn was needed in Rome not for free issue but for sale on the market, first to 
supplement the carceris alimenta of the plebs frumentaria, and secondly to feed 
families which were not qualified for free corn at all? It becomes obvious how 
important is the attempt of van Berchem (op. cit.) to determine just who were 
qualified ; and the answer he gives is cives Romani domo Roma, who might (and! 
am not sure that this emerges from Poulsen’s account) be a relatively small 
proportion of the total inhabitants of the capital in imperial times. 

The second matter is the development of Italian towns. The evidence, of 
which Poulsen is a master, about the building and planning in the first 
century B.c. of such sites as Ardea, Tarracina, Casinum, Perusia, is of great 
and growing importance. But it needs careful integration with the literary, 
epigraphical, and juristic texts. At present Poulsen’s account suffers from 
obscurity and imprecision, of which the statement that most ‘colonies’ were 
founded between Sulla and Caesar is but one example (p. 154). What needs to 
be done is to write into the complex story of constitutional development in the 
half-century following the Social War an account of the contemporary, and 
presumably relevant, physical changes, by which Italian towns acquired the 
outward appearance of what we, and most ancient writers too, mean by towns. 
May we hope that Poulsen will still attempt this task ? 


Queen’s College, Oxford G. E. F. CHILVER 


CLASSICAL ROMAN LAW 


Fritz Scuuiz: Classical Roman Law. Pp. xii+650. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951. Cloth, 42s. net. 


For those who know Dr. Schulz’s earlier books it will be no surprise to find 
that this is no ordinary textbook. Its peculiarities are many, and most will be 
accounted virtues. Its most obvious peculiarity is its limitation to the classical 
period (which for Schulz coincides with the Principate). In a sense, indeed, 
what is surprising is that this should be a peculiarity. The immense interpola- 
tionist activity of the last seventy years may be said to have been directed to 
providing the materials for such a book, and yet, apart from Roby’s premature 
attempt, Mitteis’s book, left unfinished and indeed scarcely begun, and Rabel’s 
article in Holtenzendorff’s Enz yklopddie, this is the first which has set out 
exclusively to propound the classical law. The objection to such an attempt 5 
obvious: there is still much disagreement, both as to which texts have been 
altered and still more as to what those texts originally said. It is, however, 3 
Schulz points out, equally if not more uncertain what the compilers of the 
Corpus Juris, working as they did with classical and therefore often obsolete 
materials, intended to establish as the law of their own time. To this and to the 
distinct problem of how that law was actually applied in practice little cor 
sideration has so far been given. For this reason, and because of its home 
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geneous and unique character, Schulz confines himself to the classical law, 
with only such forward and backward glances as are necessary to its proper 
understanding as a system. 

It is an elementary book, but in the strict sense only : it seeks to portray those 
institutions and principles which form the structure of and give a character to 
the system, to the exclusion of ‘the fine network of juristic subtleties’ ; but those 
essential principles are all the more thoroughly examined for being thus 
isolated. (Schulz is in this way able also to some extent to meet the objection 
already mentioned of the lack of a communis opinio.) 

By limiting the scope of the work in these ways (and by omitting discussion 
of sources) Schulz finds it possible in a comparatively small book (it is hardly 
longer than Buckland’s Manual) to avoid the besetting sin of textbooks of 
depicting the trees to the exclusion of the wood. One finds here the quality 
which makes his Principles of Roman Law so remarkable a book: the ability to 
throw into relief the characteristics of the law, to show it not as a mechanical 
complex of rules but as a system built by lawyers and revealing both their merits 
and their shortcomings. Thus among the most rewarding features of the book 
are those paragraphs in which the author discusses the character and functions 
of an institution, and those entitled ‘evaluation’, in which he considers how the 
institution reflects the economic and social attitudes of the lawyers and their 
methods of thought, and how far it met the needs of the society for which it 
was formed. He is no blind admirer of the classical lawyers. While commending, 
for example, the liberalism of the law of succession he points also to its excessive 
ingenuity : ‘their professional relish for details and for vexed questions was too 
strong for them, and, absorbed in the spinning of this fine network, they forgot 
the maxim simplicitas legum amica’. He criticizes their excessive conservatism in, 
for example, preserving the proprietary incapacity of a son in power, but 
equally remarks that in their blindness to the ‘sociological’ implications of 
their law of hire they were but characteristic of their class and time. Again, he 
discusses such (to us) surprising features as the predominance of personal over 
real security. And while in general eschewing reference to modern law he will 
occasionally remark on such things as the economic consequences of the Roman 
law of succession in the modern world. (He points to the problem whether its 
consequences were the same in the Roman Empire.) 

In exposition Schulz is admirably clear and vigorous, and, with a Roman 
predilection for the concrete, he provides hypothetical cases to illustrate the 
working of the more difficult rules. (This clarity of style is enhanced by the 
excellence of the printing and layout.) He anticipates, too, the small problems 
which the student too often finds ignored in textbooks, such as the apparently 
abrupt transition to et is ei traditus est in the formula of the actio Publiciana, and 
the reasons for such terms as mandatum qualificatum. (He is careful to mark off 
the medieval from the Roman terms and, what is more open to dispute, the 
Post-classical from the classical.) Moreover, he writes to be read rather than to 
be referred to, and there are therefore no footnotes. At the end of each group 
of paragraphs there is a select list of texts (indicating what Schulz considers to 
be the interpolations), preceded by the injunction ‘Read’. These lists are fol- 
lowed by selective bibliographies designed for the more advanced reader, who 
will find the book invaluable if only for them. 

The book has, however, one of the defects of its qualities. We have referred 
to the lucidity and vigour of the presentation. This, and its broad sweep, are 
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obtained by the sacrifice, in most cases, of the statement of views opposed to 
those of the author. It is true that the alert reader will usually be able to detect 
the existence of other opinions, and can then, if he will, pursue them through 
the bibliography (which gives both sides). On occasion, however, there is no 
hint that what he reads is very far from being accepted doctrine. Thus on the 
threshold of the book he meets an unqualified definition of formulae in ius and 
in factum and related terms which is completely at variance with that which he 
finds in other modern textbooks. He will discover, if he goes through the biblio- 
graphy, that it originated in 1895, was promptly attacked, and has received 
little or no support since. Wenger, for example (Jnstitutes of the Roman Law of 
Civil Procedure), mentions it only in a footnote and then only to cite its refuta- 
tion; in more general textbooks it is usually ignored. Whatever the correct 
solution to the problem, this method of exposition is misleading. For the rest, 
each reader will pick his own quarrels with the views Schulz adopts, but this 
is inevitable in so controversial a field. 

In the opening chapter the book is described as both an introduction anda 
supplement to more comprehensive books. It will be more valuable in the 
latter role, and for the ‘good man’ more stimulating than any other general 
book. For in sum it is a most rewarding work. Its defects are as personal as its 
qualities, and the latter far outweigh the former. To wish it different would be 
to wish that it had not been written by Dr. Schulz. 


Brasenose College, Oxford . BARRY NICHOLAS 


ROMAN ASIA MINOR 


D. Macte: Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the end of the third century afte 
Christ. Vol. I: Text. Pp. xxi+ 724. Vol. II: Notes. Pp. 725-1661; map. 
Princeton: University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1950. 


Cloth, 130s. net. 


ProrEssor Mace here, in two stout volumes, gives us, as he says in his preface, 
the fruits of a lifetime of study of Roman rule in Asia Minor. The result isa 
monumental work which will be indispensable to all students of this subject. 
No other book is ever likely to contain the vast amount of information on 
every conceivable topic connected with Greco-Roman Asia Minor to be found 
here (including very useful appendixes containing lists of provincial governor, 
provincial dignitaries, and so on). The debt of the learned world to Pro- 
fessor Magie should be rapidly discernible in an increasingly high standard 
in work in this field. I have not checked all his references and controlled al 
his evidence, but in those matters with which I am familiar, both in biblic 
graphy and in his knowledge of epigraphical material, I find few omissions, 
and these may very largely be explained as due to the difficulties of war-time 
and post-war communications. This collection of material must have been at 
almost superhuman task (however much the author may have been aided by 
W. H. Buckler’s unique card-index of the inscriptions of Asia Minor, now ® 
the keeping of the reviewer), and Professor Magie has accomplished it with an 
almost unbelievable measure of success. 

Yet it must be quite clear that this book is nothing but a Materialsammlung; 
the disproportion between narrative (700 pages) and notes (all but 1,0 
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pages) indicates this. Moreover, it has all the faults of such a collection of 
material. The narrative is little beyond a bare chronicle of events, interspersed 
with long, perhaps far too long, geographical sections, and seems a thread 
on which to hang the notes. It shows little trace of historical imagination, and 
from its level course all trace of passion and prejudice—no bad servants in the 
hands of the competent historian—are excluded. It proceeds in order from 
the Persian conquest of Asia Minor to the accession of Diocletian, and nothing, 
it need hardly be said, has been omitted. But in all this period Professor 
Magie has been unable, so far as I can discover, to add more than an 
occasional hesitant suggestion to the sum of knowledge. 

If, however, the impression created by the narrative is disappointing, that 
created by the unwieldy notes is worse. Not indeed because of errors—those I 
have noted are extremely few and are mainly in the quotation of Greek—but 
because instead of recording his own opinion, clearly stated in terms of the 
evidence (this is particularly true of the literary evidence, which is very weakly 
handled), Magie is mainly content to report the views of his more courageous 
predecessors. He thus leads us to the evidence not immediately but through 
the subjective, and therefore to some extent inevitably distorting, views of 
other scholars. It is this perhaps more than anything which reduces his work 
to the level of a source-book of ancient evidence and modern learned opinion. 
These strictures may be justified by two examples from the central period of 
the book. 

When in 25 B.c. Amyntas, the Galatian king, died, his kingdom, or most of 
it, was annexed as a Roman province. How this came about is not explicitly 
recorded by our sources, but Strabo (p. 577), speaking of the cult-centre of 
Men Askaenos near Antioch-in-Pisidia, says of the priesthood, xareAv@n dé 
pera tHv Audtyrov redeuriy bro Tav TeupOevtwy emi Ti exeivov KAnpovopiav. This 
led early writers (e.g. Ramsay) to conclude that, like Attalus III and Nico- 
medes IV before him, Amyntas had bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman 
people, or to Augustus. Anderson rejected this statement of Strabo on the 
quasi-juristic ground that Augustus, having permitted Amyntas to rule as a 
vassal or client-king, could have revoked that precarious status, and that 
therefore Amyntas could not have disposed of his kingdom according to his 
volition, as would be implied by the nomination of Augustus as his heir. 
(Anderson, C.A.H. x, p. 271, n. 1: ‘no testament was needed to entitle Augustus 
to terminate the status of clientship.’ Dessau, G.R.K. ii, p. 611, n. 5, goes further 
insaying that Augustus ‘hatte sicherlich die Absicht eine Dynastie zu griinden’.) 
How Galatia came into Roman hands is a matter of some importance, since 
this was the first kingdom transformed into a province since Actium, and 
Octavian’s treatment of it might be significant for his future policy. It seems 
possible that Amyntas might have nominated Augustus as his heir, either 
because Augustus asked him to, so that Rome might enter upon her Galatian 
inheritance with the good will of (or with less ill will from) the inhabitants of 
that region, or because he wished, in spite of the inevitability of events, to take 
his place alongside Attalus III, Nicomedes IV, Ptolemy Energetes II, and 
Ptolemy Apion as an independent monarch willing his kingdom to Rome 
(cf. Rostovtzeff, C.A.H. ix, p. 226, n. 1, with whom I warmly agree). In 
either eventuality the fact that Augustus could have brought force to bear— 
and had he so wished, could even have pointed, for a precedent establishing 
the precarious nature of client rule, to the procedure adopted in regard to 
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Cyprus in 58 B.c. (Cic. Pro Sest. 57 (Ptolomaeus) a senatu honorem istum consecutus: 
cf. Mommsen, Staatsr.3 iii, pp. 651-2; Schiirer, G.7.V.* i. 401 f.)—would not 
alter the possibility of a will having been executed. It is therefore essential to 
determine the meaning of the crucial word xAnpovoyia in Strabo. It seems in 
fact very likely, as Professor Calder has suggested to me, that we are to 
understand xAnpovowia in the sense of patrimonium, and that Strabo is re. 
ferring to the personal estates of Amyntas; in which case no evidence 
exists as to the way in which the kingdom itself was transferred to Rome. 
The student should also be reminded of Strabo’s trustworthiness in matters 
concerned with the Anatolia of his day (the total absence of any discussion of 
the literary sources is a distressing feature of the entire book), and of the 
necessity of having good grounds for disagreeing with him, or rejecting the 
statements made by him. Yet Magie’s treatment of this problem is as follows: 
in the narrative (i, p. 453), he says, ‘Amyntas left sons, but they were not 
permitted to inherit his kingdom, and the lion’s share of the late monarch’s 
dominions was now incorporated in the Roman Empire’, and follows this by 
a discussion of the geography of the newly acquired province. His note (ii, 
p. 1304, n. 3) on the sentence quoted above is (I give the relevant passage 
only) : ‘It has sometimes been maintained, e.g. by Ramsay in 7.R.5S. vii (1917), 
p. 234f. and Klio xxiii (1930), p. 250, that Amyntas made a will in which 
he bequeathed his kingdom to Augustus. This was based on Strabo xii, p. 577, 
where it is related that after Amyntas’ death, the priesthood of Men near 
Antioch was abolished imé rév weudbévrwiv emi riv éxetvov KAnpovopiay. But, as 
both Dessau (G.R.K. ii, p. 611, note 5) and Anderson (C.A.H. x, p. 271, note 1) 
observed, this does not prove that Augustus was made heir to Amyntas’s 
kingdom.’ This as it stands is, if not misleading, certainly paradoxical, 
since any reader faced with Strabo’s words would conclude—with the reserva- 
tions, no doubt, which I have already indicated above—that they went a 
long way towards proving the proposition in question. But as neither Ramsay 
nor Dessau nor Anderson really examined the words of Strabo, so neither 
does Magie. This is one instance of the way in which the author treats his 
problems. 

Another instance, chosen at random, concerns the status accorded to Lucius 
Vitellius on the occasion of his Eastern command in A.D. 34 or 35. In the narra- 
tive (i, p. 507) Magie says: ‘This efficient and adroit man, it is recorded, was 
‘placed in charge of all plans that were being made for the East’’, a statement 
which seems to imply that his powers exceeded those of an ordinary provincial 
governor, but how far they extended beyond the limits of Syria cannot be 
determined’. His note on this (ii, p. 1364, n. 39) says: ‘It has sometimes been 
assumed, e.g. by Mommsen and Dessau, that Vitellius had extraordinary 
powers in the East, analogous to those held by Gaius Caesar and Germanicus, 
but, except for the somewhat ambiguous statement of Tacitus (vi. 32. 5) 
quoted in the text, there is little evidence on which to base the assumption. 
Every known action of Vitellius (including the conquest of the Cilician Cietae, 
see below, note 40), save possibly his removal of Pontius Pilate from the pro 
curatorship of Judaea (Josephus, Ant. Jud. xviii. § 89), could have been done 
by an imperial legate of Syria, vested with ordinary powers.’ Here again the 
language of our source is critical, and all that Magie offers is a translation of 
one clause of the important passage of Tacitus. That passage (Ann. vi. 32) 
reads as follows: ‘et cunctis quae apud Orientem parabantur L. Vitellium 
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praefecit. eo de homine haud sum ignarus sinistram in urbe famam, pleraque 
foeda memorari; ceterum regendis provinciis prisca virtute egit.’ It is the 
latter part of this passage that must be the starting-point of any discussion. 
Tacitus says that Vitellius’ conduct was excellent in the administration of (the) 
provinces—the provinces clearly which he was put in charge of on this occasion 
(in fact he never held another provincial command, so the matter does not go 
in doubt). Prima facie then, while there is no reason whatever (although 
Magie does not appear to have envisaged the possibility) why Vitellius should 
have exercised his authority to its full limits, it looks as if this authority 
extended over more than one province. It may be that Tacitus is in error, 
and it may be that, as legate of Syria, the authority of Vitellius extended 
over neighbouring procuratorial provinces, and that Tacitus has used the 
plural for this reason ; but at all events a plain statement by our main source 
must be faced. Here again the point raised is of considerable historical interest. 
I have examined these two problems in detail, because they seem to me 
fairly characteristic examples of the type of criticism which we must expect 
from Magie. From details I turn to more general problems. In spite of its 
Handbuch style Magie’s book has one marked peculiarity of composition. Out of 
anarrative of 700 pages the Hellenistic world before the Roman conquest occupies 
150 (chs. i-v) and a corresponding 300 pages of notes, while the period from the 
death of Gaius to the death of Carinus (on the last page but one of vol. i; there 
are no ‘Conclusions’), covering the period from A.D. 41 to A.D. 285, occupies no 
more than 180 pages of narrative with a corresponding 180 pages of notes. 
Here is a disproportion not only of size, but also of conception. For, although 
a decent knowledge of the framework of the Hellenistic kingdoms, and of the 
status and treatment enjoyed by the Greek communities, new and old, within 
them, is essential for a correct understanding of Roman rule in Asia, it is wholly 
unnecessary, and indeed—since it can only confuse and tire the reader— 
undesirable, to inflict on the public the obscure and uncertain details of the 
political history of this age. Text, and still more notes (see below), could have 
been greatly lightened—a physical factor of some importance—and valuable 
space reserved for some matters of great significance treated very lightly by the 
author, without the Hellenistic background being rendered less clear. Indeed, 
had he been more sparing in the reproduction of the familiar details of Hellenistic 
history—mostly available elsewhere for those who need them—Magie might 
have been tempted to undertake a task from which, it must be admitted, 
Mommsen himself (see Rim. Gesch. v+, p. 5) and, in kis particular sphere, 
Rostovtzeff shrank, namely to investigate the almost unknown period of pro- 
vincial administration after Diocletian’s reforms—a period for which, to judge 
from the closing remarks of vol. i, Magie has a deep contempt, but which 
nevertheless created the stable Asia Minor that formed the foundation of 
Byzantine rule. 
The irrelevance of much of the matter crammed into the notes may be 
indicated by a few examples. The site of the battle of Ipsos in gor B.c. is 
rewarded with a note of 23 lines, containing only the suggestions as to the site 
offered by other travellers and scholars; the relations of Philetaerus with 
Greek cities get 49 lines, and the date of Attalus I’s victory over the Gauls 44, 
while that obscure curiosum of Seleucid history, the War of the Brothers (almost 
4s unrelated to Attalid as to Roman history), gets 39. The prize in this category 
goes, however, to the note of 71 lines on the war between Antiochus Hierax 
4598,3/4 Pp 
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and Seleucus II. The embryonic Hellenistic historian may rejoice to find thus 
conveniently assembled the views of the learned, but such notes will in no way 
illuminate the student, advanced or otherwise, of the administraticn of Roman 
Asia. The apparently complete collection of the evidence on the institutions 
and magistracies of the Greek cities of Asia Minor in the Hellenistic age is 
valuable, but surely unnecessary. For instance: the titles borne by the epony- 
mous officials of these cities are recorded in a note of 131 lines, the civil strategi 
get another note of 137 lines to themselves, while the pre-Roman gerusia wins 
the cup in this ‘event’ with 204 lines, of which 96 are concerned with other 
scholars’ interpretations of an Ephesian decree of the age of the Diadochi 
(Syll.3 353). In a different field, the vast amount of information contained in 
the notes on the road-system of western Anatolia—4 pages of text, but 17 pages 
of notes at about 45 lines to the page—might have been gathered into an 
appendix. As they stand, these pages are a formidable obstacle to the non- 
specialist. 

This list could be continued almost indefinitely, with examples drawn parti- 
cularly from the early part of the book. But there is no point in lengthening the 
tale of these monstra informia. One or two other matters of construction must also 
be noted. First, maps. The book is provided, at the end of the notes, with one 
black-and-white map of Asia Minor. This is a lamentable map in itself (com- 
pare the outstanding maps in Mommsen’s Rém. Gesch. v, in Beloch’s Grech. 
Gesch.? iv. 2, and Bengtson’s Griechische Geschichte), printed as it is in very faint 
ink, with names in very small type, and having no identifiable physical 
features other than innumerable and often anonymous rivers, and a few 
scattered trigonometrical points. For these defects the author may not be 
responsible ; but there is a more serious ground for complaint. On the map 
only ancient names are given ; in the notes much of the discussion centres round 
Turkish names to which the ancient equivalent or presumed equivalent is not 
given. Yet the map has practically no Turkish names on it and is therefore 
almost useless. Moreover, even of ancient places or names discussed in the 
notes, not all are recorded on the map—and this category includes several 
well-known sites. The result is that, to take one instance, the description of 
the roads of western Asia Minor, i (pp. 39-42), becomes almost impossible to 
follow, since Mysian Stratonicea, Attalea, and Philadelphia, the main centres 
of inland Pergamene territory, are not marked. 

Secondly, the index. There is one index of 40 pages, strictly alphabetical, 
and seemingly complete, so far as entries go, in persons, places, and institu: 
tions (Greek words, such as strategos, stephanephoros, and so, on being trans 
literated). But there is no index of inscriptions, and the task of tracking down 
this or that inscription out of the vast number to which reference is made 
be exacting of time and patience, and the information so diligently collected 
cannot be fully exploited without great difficulty. 

There are many general matters in which the reader will disagree with 
Magie (I note particularly his view that the Greek cities of the Hellenistic age 
enjoyed real independence, a view which influences his conception of the 
status of these cities throughout the Roman period), but this is essentially 4 
book from which to gather material, not opinions, and in fulfilling this function 
it will remain second to none. 


P, M. FRASER 


Brasenose College, Oxford 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


M. P. CHARLESwoRTH, The Roman Empire. Pp. 215. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1951. Cloth, 55. net. 


CoLLEAGUES, pupils, and other friends and debtors of Martin Charlesworth 
will prize this book both for iiself and as the last of his published writings. He 
died before it was printed, and its appearance renews the sharpness of a loss so 
unexpected and untimely. Four years ago he revised for a second edition that 
‘ittle classic’, Warde Fowler’s Rome in the original series of the Home Univer- 
sity Library, of which a dozen printings had been called for in twenty-seven 
years: a like demand may be expected for this companion volume of his own. 
Between the elder Oxford and the younger Cambridge scholar there were many 
points of likeness, especially a warm and generous humanitas, the will to find 
and show forth what is best in their subject, the lasting values in the Roman 
character and achievement. 

A characteristic sentence in Charlesworth’s preface refers to matters which 
he has omitted from his survey : ‘details of constitutional theory, of the organi- 
zation of the civil service, of economics—because I understand little about 
them’. And on the same page he casually speaks of ‘the long years during which 
I have been thinking about and writing this book’—phrases which may well 
daunt any reviewer (certainly the present one) from offering any remarks on 
these topics which might appear to claim a better competence than that of the 
author, for instance, of Trade-routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire (written 
more than 25 years ago), and of one who has both shared in the editing of, 
and made many contributions to, the last six volumes of the Cambridge Ancient 
History. Here, indeed, we have the distillation of a lifetime of learning and 
teaching; every instance is chosen to add reality to the picture, but the book 
makes no claim, as some recent handbooks, British and American have, to give 
‘the general reader with no previous knowledge’ all that he needs for an under- 
standing of the subject. The skilfully selected bibliography of recent (almost 
all English) work, with a reference to Gibbon and Mommsen in the background, 
points the way to that further study which the book is written to promote. 

Its scope is restricted to the three and a half centuries from Augustus to 
Constantine, and the narrative historical part, and that dealing with political 
and constitutional matters, are mostly rapid summaries in which inclusion and 
omission are necessarily arbitrary. Here and there one finds statements of fact 
that might be thought questionable or in need of qualification: as that it was 
not till after Augustus’ death (and, it is implied, in a breach of his famous ‘pre- 
cept’) that ‘the region of the lower Danube was brought within the Empire’s 
bounds, the territories of modern Algeria and Morocco added’ (p. 30). Surely 
Moesia was effectively occupied, if not finally organized as a province, well 
before A.D. 14; and the transference of the Mauretanias and Thrace from client 
kingdoms to provinces was a change of administrative method—such as 
Augustus himself had carried out elsewhere—rather than an extension of the 
Empire. Again (p. 166), it is said of Diocletian that he ‘attained the throne by 
murdering its occupant’. Carus and Numerian may or may not have been 
murdered; but if so it was probably by Aper the praetorian prefect (whom 
Diocletian is said to have killed with his own hands)—is there anything in the 
confused record, or in what we know of Diocletian’s character, to support so 
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confident an allegation ? Or again—an instance which I quote with hesitation 
—in dealing with ‘centres of opposition’ among the subject peoples (as distinct 
from Roman citizens), besides the Alexandrian Greeks, the Egyptian peasants 
and priests, and the Jews, reference is made (p. 56) to what ‘some believe’ 
about the Christians—‘one explanation’ of Revelation xvii. I-14 as a picture 
of the Roman power, which, it is implied, is refuted by Apostolic and Patristic 
injunctions of obedience to the government. But is it really in doubt that the 
passage does refer to Rome? Not that we are to accept it as a document for the 
Neronian or the Domitianic persecution: it is not history—but it was received 
into the N.T. canon by the end of the second century, and so it expresses some- 
thing that existed in Christian tradition. But these are small and doubtless 
trivial points. 

There are some signs of haste in composition—almost as if the writer had 
become aware that his time was getting short: some needless repetitions (e.g,, 
on pp. 62 and 159 the virtus Illurici on coins of the ‘Illyrian’ Emperors is cited 
in almost identical phrases) ; and in the pages on literature some rather hurried 
enumerations of names which might better have been either omitted or 
expanded. 

These criticisms are offered, indeed, rather to emphasize the great merits of 
the book, which consist in the abundance and freshness of its illustrations of the 
Realien of life under the Empire and in the writer’s eagerness to share with his 
readers—above all, with the ‘ordinary reader’—his own sense of the past as 
lived through by real men and women, as well as of the immense historical 
importance of the period. He never dogmatizes, and is unfailingly candid in 
acknowledging both the limitations of our knowledge and the possibility of 
interpretations less favourable than his own to Rome’s intentions or achieve- 
ments. Perhaps the most striking impression one retains after reading and 
re-reading is that of his description of the effect of the discipline of the long- 
service army as a steadying and unifying social force. 


University of Edinburgh A. F. GILES 


THE DIVISION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


E. Demoucgor: De Vunité a la division de empire romain, 395-410. Pp. 
xvi+618. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1951. Paper, 1800 fr. 


A mopzst sub-title describes this elaborate thesis as an essai sur le gouvernement 
impérial. It is rather more than that; for its real concern is with the issues raised 
and brilliantly (if not always conclusively) discussed by S. Mazzarino in his 
Stilicone (1942). What brought about the break-up of Theodosius’ unified 
empire? Did its division follow upon a series of unrelated accidents, or was It 
part of some deeper historical pattern ? In particular, how is Stilicho’s career to 
be interpreted ? 

On this last question Dr. Demougeot follows Mazzarino rather than Momm- 
sen. Stilicho’s concern was with the unity of the empire, not primarily with the 
annexation of Illyricum from the pars Orientis. The possession of Illyricum was 
always a secondary matter; and with Stein and Palanque Dr. Demougeot 
assumes the cession of Macedonia and Dacia to the East after the murder 0 
Rufinus (p. 160). This does not mean, however, that she accepts Mazzarinos 
thesis blindly and in full. Being by nature more cautious and less inclined 
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towards antitheses, she offers a reconstruction which is frequently more flexible 
and less schematic. For example, in his ‘liberal’ policy of 398, after the fall of 
Gildo, Stilicho, she suggests, temporarily carried the Senate with him against 
Eutropius : but to Mazzarino the destruction of Gainas had seemed necessarily 
to involve senatorial opposition to the Western government. 

Briefly, Dr. Demougeot’s view is that the Empire of 395 was in a state of 
uneasy equilibrium, out of which in the course of the next fifteen years it was 
shaken by a succession of unforeseen events nés de hasards, culminating in the 
Vandal invasion of Gaul in 406 and the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410. Part I 
is devoted to analysing the character of this equilibrium. Politically, the 
monarchy (like the earlier principate) remained anomalous and not organi- 
cally knit into the constitution ; the fiscal system was based on ad hoc devices ; 
provincial administration was imperfect and indeed inadequate ; and there was 
a growing hiatus between the civil organs and the army. Further, despite some 
show of prosperity, the social order was unhealthy; there were extremes of 
wealth and poverty, a progressive enslavement of peasants, collegiati, and 
curiales, and an increasing independence shown by the great landowners. In 
the religious field, paganism had recently made its last throw on the Frigidus. 
(But that there was a real crise religieuse in 395 is hardly borne out by the 
evidence which the author adduces.) 

Part II, the bulk of the work (pp. 91-489), traces in remarkable detail and 
with an admirable mastery of the sources, ancient and modern, Stilicho’s 
policy, the gradual estrangement between the two halves of the Empire, and 
the alternative courses of imperial unity and anti-Germanism, the latter suc- 
cessful in the East after the fall of Gainas, but impracticable for the West. The 
author frequently shows a commendable independence of judgement. There is 
no space to discuss details here ; but one may note (p. 204) the valid arguments 
brought against the theory that Stilicho pursued a ‘Mediterranean’ policy. 
The work done on the Rhine and the Saxon Shore points to a responsible 
interest in the North; and the withdrawal from Tréves to Arles did not occur 
until 401, when pressure in Italy compelled it. Dr. Demougeot’s rejection of an 
agreement between Stilicho and Alaric in 405 is perhaps less convincing ; the 
exchange of hostages, including Aétius, which she admits for this year, suggests 
something rather more than égards réciproques. On the other hand, she disposes 
satisfactorily of the romantic picture of Stilicho accepting a not unwelcome 
death through taedium uitae; any resignation in his attitude sprang from the 
more credible (and creditable) purpose of saving his policy, since he could not 
save his life without destroying all he had worked for. 

The last section attempts to trace the results of the invasions and the division 
of the Empire upon the subsequent development of the two partes. The fall of 
Rome and the impoverishment of the West reacted upon the fundamental 
Political, social, and religious factors, to increase the disequilibrium ; whereas 
the East, saved by the diversion of the barbarians, drew away from the West 
along its own path. (It is perhaps not irrelevant to recall that more than one 
scholar has dated the beginning of Byzantine history from 395.) There is a 
useful syncrisis of the Eastern and Western empires in their political, economic, 
military, social, and (not least) religious aspects. The contrast between the 
growing independence of the church in the West, and the submission of Church 
to throne in the East, could have been amplified to explain how this pheno- 
menon reflected the character and ethos of the two societies, the one feudal 
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and political, the other bureaucratic and religious. This difference of character 


soon becomes the fundamental factor. ‘II est probable’, writes Dr. Demougeot 
(p. 566), ‘qu’aprés 410, la possibilité d’arréter le progrés des tendances sépara- 
tistes de l’Empire était définitivement perdue.’ To the reader who attributes 
less importance to the ‘tournant fortuit’, and more to the factors discussed in 
the first and last sections, this statement will seem unnecessarily cautious. 
The author has produced a valuable book, which will be consulted as well as 
read. It would have benefited from compression ; and some of the space saved 
might have been used for a fuller discussion of the sources and their relative 
merits (a vital matter for a period so full of passions and propagandist writing). 
There is, however, a good index, and the annalistic form of the central chapters 
facilitates reference. The number of misprints does not appear to be excessive, 


University of Liverpool F. W. WALBANK 


IMPERIAL COINAGE AND POLICY 


C. H. V. SurHEerRLaAnp: Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 31 8.c.- 
A.D. 68. Pp. xi+210; 17 collotype plates. London: Methuen, 1951. 
Cloth, 215. net. 


In recent years more and more attempts have been made to show how Roman 
coinage, with its many mints and strangely numerous types, can help towards 
an understanding of the imperial policy which it served. Dr. Sutherland’s aim 
is to bring the main results of this research, not before the specialist in numis- 
matics, but before the student and historian who ‘wishes to assess the political 
function’ of this coinage during its formative century. 

This was a task which needed doing, and its accomplishment will be welcome 
to those who are prepared to allow—in theory at least—that Roman history 
is incomplete without Roman numismatics, but who have not the time nor 
interest to follow the intricate technical arguments which the numismatists are 
obliged to offer to one another. It is a good thing that the scholar who has 
undertaken this far from easy labour is Dr. Sutherland. It would have been 
seriously harmful if the pioneer attempt had been done badly, whereas he 
has done it very well indeed. He shows the knowledge and _ patience 
which those acquainted with his more specialized work will expect. He also 
displays considerable talent in the selection of essentials from two fields, 
numismatics and literary history (not much is said of epigraphy) ; and he 
blends the two sorts of material skilfully. Several books with this title could 
have been written, but the one which Dr. Sutherland has written performs 
precisely the service which it set out to perform. 

Only occasionally do we find that the formidable task of compression necessi- 
tated by this aim causes too ‘telegraphic’ a treatment. This is somewhat 
apparent in a number of discussions relating to constitutional matters (pp. 21 f, 
22 n. 1, 42, 57, 153, 177). Here—quite apart from controversial problems— 
the notoriously refractory Latin terminology is handled in a fashion which 
falls short of complete accuracy. Sometimes, on the other hand (though not 
very often), confusion is caused by a piecemeal treatment that does not achieve 
consistency, for instance with regard to the formula Ex S.C. (pp. 130 f., 1521.1; 
155, 159, 176. These passages are, incidentally, not recorded completely in 
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Index II—but the indexes are generally good). The question of the extent to 
which coins of Tiberius and Claudius (so far other emperors have not been 
considered) may sometimes display the tribunician dates is here clarified, 
though—as Dr. Sutherland admits (p. 194)—not yet definitively resolved. 
But his reference to an earlier remark on the subject by himself (p. 99 n. 3) 
should, in fairness to puzzled readers, allude to the fact that he has apparently 
changed his mind. 

With regard to the ‘Augustan constitution’ in general, one of his observa- 
tions seems to show the germ of a misunderstanding—and no misunderstand- 
ing is surprising in relation to this concept which, though we attribute it to the 
Romans, we are not even able to render unambiguously in their own language. 
He protests that a modern attempt to emphasize the part played therein by 
traditional sanctions of a popular and religious character ‘may . . . owe some- 
thing to the very efforts which Augustus made to persuade the world of its 
truth’. Exactly; for many will hold that it was precisely those efforts which 
made the ‘Augustan constitution’ what it was. Antitheses between constitution, 
a ‘good thing’, and propaganda, a ‘bad thing’, are inapplicable, as those who 
have lived under autocratic governments will find it easier to appreciate. 

Here it is an opinion of the present reviewer’s which is criticized, but it 
would perhaps be misleading to dwell on this possible difference of standpoint 
without adding an expression of pleasure caused by much common ground. 
There is, in this book, approval of certain arguments regarding Eastern aes coin- 
age of Augustus; there is evident agreement with the thesis that the terms 
‘imperial’ and ‘senatorial’ coinage should be avoided; and Index III (s.v. 
‘Anniversaries’ ) shows what appreciative attention is devoted to a theory that 
many Roman coinages were ‘timed’, or at least their types adjusted, to suit 
current anniversaries and jubilees. In accepting the existence of anniversary 
references, Dr. Sutherland several times emphasizes that they cannot have been 
understood by more than a relatively small circle, ‘versed in the lore of the fasti’ 
(p.128n. 1; cf. pp. 103 n. 3, 133 n. 3, 144.n. I, 145 n. 2). But here there is not the 
disagreement between us which he sometimes seems to imply (pp. 62 n. 4, 132n. 
1) ; for the theory has always been based on precisely this supposition—that many 
a type was deliberately designed so as to possess a twofold appeal. One of its 
allusions was often an anniversary reference suitable for the upper or middle 
class—which, it cannot be too much stressed, we now know to have been 
keenly courted by imperial propaganda. But this reference is often inherent in, 
or combined with, a simple, general type, such as Victory or Pax, of which the 
topical or permanent significance was readily understood even by the thou- 
sands of illiterates (unversed in the fasti) whom the coins would reach—often 
long after the anniversary was over. The relative significance which the 
imperial government attached to the two sorts of message needs to be deter- 
mined (if ever we can) separately in each case. The solution of these problems, 
as of many others, must depend on a careful assessment of the relative bulk 
and circulation of the various issues, i.e. their commonness and rarity in finds. 
A deficiency in Dr. Sutherland’s book is its omission to discuss this aspect ; 
for instance, two aes types of enormous abundance are dismissed in footnotes 
(Pp. 99 n. 1, 170 n. 1). 

Nevertheless, it will be clear from the foregoing remarks that specialists 
should not accept Dr. Sutherland’s modest disclaimer that the book is not for 
them. They are well served, not only by the text, but by footnotes and critical 
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appendixes. They will not all agree with everything; in such a subject, con. 
sisting of thousands of single entities each of which may be a topic of contro. 
versy in its own right, that would be impossible. It is, for example, hard now. 
adays to agree with several parts of the opinion, adopted from Mattingly, that 
the Julio—-Claudian gold and silver coinage for the whole empire was issued 
at a single mint, Lugdunum, until a.p. 37-38, and then at the single mint 
of Rome (pp. 111, 195 f.). It is strange, in this connexion, that the quite con- 
siderable number of coin-dies (including some of Claudius and Nero) found in 
France are not mentioned here, even in condemnation—though this would be 
an uphill task, as Dr. Sutherland has himself elsewhere indicated in respect of 
a very similar die of Hadrian found at Verulamium. Dies of Augustus, too, 
occur in France, of a mint which Mattingly and Sutherland seek to attribute 
to Spain. The latter refers to these by implication (by the bare mention of a 
relevant article in Revue Numismatique); but it is not enough to comment—at 
the conclusion of rather a weak series of arguments—that there may be ‘a 
greater fluidity in Spanish [sic] mint-organization than has yet been recognized’ 
(p. 189). Conversely, a die of Augustus’ C. L. CAESARES type, regarded as 
wholly Gallic, has now been found in Spain. The fact is that the research of the 
last half-century, admirable and indeed often brilliant though it has been, has 
left us much farther short of finality than Sutherland implies. 

These points are mentioned here in no carping spirit, but to illustrate the 
extreme complexity and the controversial nature of many of the matters which 
the writer of this book summarizes. Points of disagreement are bound to exist, 
but he wends his way with great success over much thorny ground. A review 
cannot restrict itself to words of praise ; yet it would be unfair to give an impres- 
sion of dissatisfaction, for on every page there is cause for admiration and 
applause. 


University of Edinburgh MICHAEL GRANT 





ROMAN HUNTING 


Jacques AyMarD: Essai sur les chasses romaines des origines a la fin du svécle 
des Antonins. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
fasc. 171.) Pp. 610; 40 plates. Paris: de Boccard, 1951. Paper, 1659 fr. 


A COMPREHENSIVE study (in entitling his book an essay Aymard is too modest) 
on Roman hunting, Romanis sollemne uiris opus, is perhaps unlikely to appeal to 
many readers; but anyone who is interested enough to turn to it for, shall we 
say, the explanation of the hunting terms so frequently encountered in Roman 
poetry, will not be disappointed and will even find himself reading on to learn 
more about a fascinating subject. 

When we remember that ancient Italy was a land of extensive forests, 
harbouring wolves, bears, wild boar, and deer, not to mention smaller game 
such as is plentiful in the Italy of today, it is not surprising that the Romans 
were hunters. But hunting on a large scale did not become popular among the 
Roman nobility until Scipio Aemilianus had tasted the delights of the chase in 
the vast preserves of the Macedonian kings (p. 54). Despite conservative objec- 
tions to the sport as an officium seruile, its popularity increased, and we even find 
in Varro a complaint about a modern Atalanta and the indecent brevity of her 
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costume (p. 61). Thereafter uivaria grew fashionable among the wealthy, 
though in contrast to Hellenistic practice they were made in Italy to serve a 
utilitarian purpose as well, being used to provide meat for the ordinary market 
(p. 71). In the Augustan Age and after there is not a poet who does not mention 
hunting, and Horace’s praise of it as a valuable physical and moral training 
finds support in the fact that Augustus encouraged aristocratic youth to take 

in the chase and even to appear in the circus in combats with wild beasts 
(p. 97). But the golden age of hunting began with the second century. Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus, Aurelius, were all keen huntsmen (pp. 155 ff.). 

In the second part of his book Aymard deals with the hunter’s clothes, his 
weapons and gear, and his dogs, and goes on to describe the methods used 
for hunting the various types of game. He draws an instructive parallel between 
Oppian’s description of a lion hunt in Ethiopia and the technique used by 
young warriors of the Masai in present-day Africa (p. 402). 

The final part treats of the chase in relation to war, education, and religion, 
and discusses the reason for the frequency of hunting themes on funerary 
monuments from the second century onwards. The chase, under the patronage 
of such divinities as Diana, Hercules, Pan, and Silvanus, had from the first 
been surrounded by a religious atmosphere, and hunting scenes on the sarco- 
phagi symbolize the uzrtus of the dead man and his victory over the powers of 
death and evil (pp. 513 ff.). The final chapter discusses the hunting medal- 
lions on the arch of Constantine and hunting motifs on the coinage of Com- 
modus. There follows an exhaustive bibliography. It should be added that the 
fine plates are an attractive feature of this excellent survey. 

One must admire the skill, the patience, and the knowledge which have 
enabled Aymard to drive such a varied collection of game into his capacious 
net. Little seems to have slipped through its interstices. But I could not find a 
reference to Vitalis, the agreeable hunter of hares and foxes, who enjoyed a 
glass of wine after his exertions (Dessau No. 1710). And is there no evidence of 
a knowledge of falconry among the Romans? 


St. John’s College, Cambridge A. G. LEE 


ANCIENT ROME 


Dororuy M. RopatHan: The Monuments of Ancient Rome. Pp. 211; 16 
plates, 3 plans. Rome: ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, 1950. Paper, L. 1,250. 


Tus book provides a useful and pleasantly written itinerary through the chief 
sites and buildings of ancient Rome and is designed for the non-specialist, 
English-speaking visitor, who is evidently not expected to welcome even the 
minimum of references and bibliography. It is, in a sense, an up-to-date version 
of H. Stuart Jones’s Classical Rome (Grant Richards, 1910), but fails to include the 
brief guide to the principal museums and collections of antiquities which was 
so valuable a feature of its predecessor. It does, however, outshine the latter in 
offering sixteen good photographs and three maps, including an excellent plan 
of the Imperial Fora, in which the Forum and Temple of Peace are shown in 
their correct relative positions, as revealed by recent discoveries. Three intro- 
ductory sections deal respectively with sources of information, with building 
materials (on p. 22 something might have been said about the importation of 
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Greek and African marbles and of Egyptian granite into Rome from the time 
of Augustus onwards), and with the development of the city from the earliest 
times (on p. 25, apropos of the extension of the pomerium, the names of 
Vespasian and Claudius appear in the wrong order). The tourist is then guided, 
in successive chapters, over the hills and other regions of Rome, from the Palatine 
to Transtiber. 

Not all of the statements and descriptions given in the course of this itinerary 
are accurate or adequate. The absence of representations of Christ Crucified in 
pre-fifth-century Christian art does not preclude the well-known graffito from 
the Paedagogium on the Palatine from being a pagan caricature of the Cruci- 
fixion (p. 48). The author ignores (pp. 60 ff.) W. Seston’s convincing attribu- 
tion of the ‘Anaglypha Traiani’, now in the Curia, to the reign of Hadrian, 
and his identification of those carved panels as coming from an enclosure-wall 
surrounding the statue of Marsyas (Mélanges d’ Arch. et d’Hist., 1927). The sites 
and buildings shown in the background of the scenes on the inner faces of the 
two slabs should be listed as the Basilica Iulia, Vicus Tuscus, Temple of Castor, 
Arcus Augusti, and Rostra ad Aedes Iulii Caesaris, in the one case, and as the 
Basilica Iulia, Temple of Saturn, an arch from the fagade of the Tabularium, 
Temple of Vespasian, and Rostra, in the other. By what standard of comparison 
is the art of the Severan Arch in the Forum Romanum described as ‘inferior’ 
(p. 63)? The form of the inscription and content of the reliefs on the Arch of 
Titus do not necessarily suggest that only the capture of Jerusalem was com- 
memorated (p. 87). Titus is, after all, styled divus, and not only the apotheosis- 
group on the ceiling of the passage-way, but also the two famous excerpts from 
the triumph on the lateral panels, could allude symbolically to the Emperor’s 
triumphal entry into heaven and accord with the view that the monument 
was funerary in character. The inscription on the base of Trajan’s Column 
refers much more probably to the height of the southern face of the Quirinal, 
sliced down to accommodate Trajan’s market-buildings, than to the saddle, 
farther east, between the Quirinal and Capitol, cut away by Domitian (p. 98). 
The author does not distinguish clearly between the three phases through which 
the column passed: (i) that of a look-out post, with internal spiral staircase, 
for admiring the new Forum and markets; (ii) that of a war-memorial, 
adorned with the spiral relief-bands depicting the Dacian wars and crowned 
by an eagle; and (iii) that of Trajan’s destined funerary ‘stele’, topped by the 
Imperial portrait-statue. The vicomagistri-inscription from the epistyle of the 
aedicula at the Compitum Acilii gives its date as 5, not 58, B.c. (p. 103). The 
reliefs showing battle-scenes from the short sides of the attic (and, it may be 
added, from the central passage-way) of the Arch of Constantine can, by com- 
parison with those of the column, be certainly attributed to Trajan’s, rather 
than to Domitian’s, reign (p. 108). Regrettable omissions in chapter v are the 
three second-century ‘house-tombs’ under San Sebastiano on the Via Appia 
and the tombs of the Valerii and Pancratii, with their exquisite stucco decora- 
tion, on the Via Latina (p. 118). It was Constantius II, not Constans, who 
brought the obelisk to Rome from Heliopolis (pp. 128, 145). No mention i 
made of the proximity to the Porta Maggiore Underground Basilica of the 
family burial-place of Statilius Taurus, who may have owned the building and 
practised there rites of an ‘other-worldly’ character, which lent colour to the 
accusation of magicae superstitiones brought against him under Claudius (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 59), a period with which the nature of the structure and the style 
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the decoration harmonize (p. 131). The very interesting paintings in the Santa 
Prisca Mithraeum are ignored (p. 140). As regards the Ara Pacis (pp. 150 ff.), 
the first fragments came to light in 1568, not in 1688 ; 1780 was the date, not of 
important discoveries, but of the dispatch of the Medici slabs to Florence; the 
seated maternal figure on the famous relief is more probably that of Italia 
than of Tellus Mater; the small frieze on the inner altar is much more likely 
to show the continuation of the great consecratio ceremony of 13 B.c., depicted 
on the exterior of the precinct-walls (in which, incidentally, the Pontifex 
Maximus had already figured), than an anticipatory rendering of the dedicatio 
sacrifice of 9 B.c. ; and it seems very improbable that the victims were actually 
slaughtered in the confined space within the enclosure, rather than just out- 
side its eastern entrance. Some critics might prefer to call the reliefs of Marcus’ 
Column different from, rather than inferior to, those of Trajan’s Column 
(p. 154). It is, perhaps, somewhat rash to claim ‘certainty’ for the identification 
of seven of the figures of Provinces from the Hadrianeum (p. 155). There is no 
evidence that C. Sosius actually reconstructed the Temple of Apollo in Campo 
in 32 B.c. (p. 181): Pliny (WV.H. xxxvi. 28) merely calls the statue of Apollo in 
that temple ‘Sosian’. The contents of the two main relief-panels on the Porta 
Argentariorum are wrongly described (p. 187): Septimius Severus, Iulia 
Domna, and Geta (subsequently erased) occupied one panel, Caracalla, 
Plautilla, and Plautianus (the two latter subsequently erased) the other. On 
p. 195 read ‘Via Livenza’ for ‘Via Licenza’. Finally, the recent excavations 
make it clear that, wherever the Vatican obelisk stood ‘in circo’, it cannot have 
adorned the spina (p. 204). 


Newnham College, Cambridge J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


SOME TRANSLATIONS OF GREEK 
POETRY 


(1) Louis MacNerce: The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Pp. 71. London: 
Faber, 1951. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

(2) Duptey Firrs and Ropert FirzGeraup: Sophocles, Oedipus Rex. 
Pp. 121. London: Faber, 1951. Cloth, gs. 6d. net. 

(3) R. C. TReEvetyan: Translations from Greek Poetry. Pp. 73. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1950. Boards, 5s. net. 

(4) F. L. Lucas: Greek Poetry for Everyman. Pp. xxxiv+414. London: 
Dent, 1951. Cloth, 16s. net. 


MacNzice’s translation of the Agamemnon, perhaps the least unsuccessful of all 
translations of Greek tragedies, well deserves to be in print again. This praise 
snot as faint as it sounds : the poet has achieved a surprising measure of success 
in preserving both the detailed meaning (so far as this is comprehensible) 
and the power of this enigmatic play. He admits in the preface to sacrificing 
‘the liturgical flavour of the diction and the metrical complexity of the 
choruses’: the second omission is unavoidable, and MacNeice’s versions of 
the choral lyrics, while roughly retaining the line-divisions of the Greek, are 
metrically simple enough to make the complexity of sense just endurable. On 
the other hand, one feels that ‘liturgical’ does not always account for the oddity, 
often almost deliberate crudeness, of much of the language of this play ; perhaps 
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it is wrong not to try to reproduce some of this crudeness. MacNeice is not 
averse from a consciously prosaic line or two (e.g. 832 f.: “To few of men does 
it belong by nature | To congratulate their friends unenviously’), but these 
crude patches do not correspond with crudities in the Greek ; often they stand 
for not inelegant iambic lines. On the whole the translation is commendably 
accurate, although another edition should take advantage of Fraenkel’s clarifi- 
cation at some points of the text. The following renderings are inadequate in 
any case: 395, méAe mpdotpiupa Beis adeprov: ‘he has branded his city for 
ever’; 974, wéAor 5é rot Goi THvrep av wéAAns TeAeiv: ‘your part it is to make the 
ripe fruit fall’—why destroy the ambiguity here? 984 f., ‘the cables let down 
from the stern | were chafed by the sand’, cannot be right whatever the text; 
and 1118, ‘howl for the unholy ritual, howl for the victim’, seems to obscure 
O3paros Aevoiwov. Other minor criticisms : the circumlocutions for easily intelli- 
gible proper names (Simoeis, Erinys) are unnecessary even in a version pri- 
marily for the stage; ‘Hell’ is usually misleading in a translation from Greek, 
and perhaps it would be better to sacrifice the pun on ‘EXévay and resort toa 
footnote. And has not the frequently-used ‘car’, in spite of its excellent ante- 
cedents in English poetry, now become too sullied by contemporary associa- 
tions? Yet these are but slight blemishes on an admirable translation. 

The same publishers have made available a translation of Oedipus Rex which 
they claim is comparable to MacNeice’s work. Unfortunately this claim is 
ludicrously unjustified. At first sight the translation is not unattractive: the 
English sounds well enough if no meaning is sought, and the authors have had 
the good idea of dividing their version into Prologue, Parodos, Scene I, Ode I, 
and so on (the Contents page should be disregarded). Unhappily the English 
bears only the slightest relation to Sophocles—whether by accident or design 
is not always clear. Many of the choruses are quite unrecognizable: metaphors 
in particular are hacked out of recognition, suppressed, invented, or transmo- 
grified at will. The printing of the Oxford Text line-numbers at the top of each 
page was indeed a kind thought. In the reviewer’s copy Il. 124-50 (pp. 21-22) 
were displaced and came after 1. 215. 

Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s translations are various in kind and quality. The 
Homeric Hymns to Dionysus and Pan are more successfully translated than 
those to Demeter and Aphrodite, perhaps because the language of the original 
is plainer and so nearer to the somewhat stark English blank verse. The frag- 
ments from lost tragedies are chosen and reproduced with taste and charm; 
and the tragic choruses (the last five stanzas of the parodos of the Agamemnon; 
the woAAa 7a Sew ode of the Antigone), done into English of equivalent metrical 
pattern and phrasing, stress being substituted for quantity, show the author's 
great technical accomplishment. The imposition of this metrical limitation 
makes this translation of the Aeschylean chorus much inferior in other respects 
to MacNeice’s. The Parabasis of the Birds is translated by the same rules: here 
the English anapaests are merely tiresome and no worth-while effect is gained. 
The fragments of lost comedies (mostly of Menander) appear, in the accurate 
English as in Greek, whimsical and slight ; the few translations of lyrical poems 
and Theocritean epigrams which end this little collection are perhaps mort 
ordinary, and instead of a certain directness and strength in the originals one 
sometimes senses the stuffy sweetness of a prize ode. ; 

Greek Poetry for Everyman (‘omitting tragedy’ should have been included in 
the title) is a long collection of Mr. F. L. Lucas’s translations (most of them 
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already published piecemeal) almost half of which is devoted to selections from 
the Iliad and Odyssey. It is furnished with a provocative preface, a useful intro- 











Pe duction, a brief note on each author represented, and learned and sometimes 
stand irrelevant comments on special points. The author deserves congratulation for 
dably the scholarly care he has devoted to this broadside in the battle of populariza- 
larifi- tion. It is a pity that such a disproportionate amount of space is given to epic, 
ate in especially since Homeric hexameters are not adequately reproduced by the 
ty for rhyming couplets to which the author tenaciously clings, and which he com- 
ce the poses with the facility born of long practice. There are two sides to this question 
down and some readers may be enthusiastic about the Homeric translations. Minor 
text: points noticed : the unitarian arguments are stated in too extreme a fashion (p. 3, 
scure did Tennyson really know much about the composition of oral poetry ?) ; greaves 
ntelli- in Homer are difficult enough without making év«vyjpides ‘glittering-greaved’ ; 
n pri- ‘bitter fire of bale’ on p. 37 is intolerable, as are several other poetic archaisms ; 
sreek, ‘Hell’ for ‘Hades’ is misleading ; ‘doomsman’ for torop: at JI. 18. 501 does not 
ttoa help most readers; on p. 127 Deiphobus should not be described as Helen’s 
ante- husband without some further comment. Part II of the book, ‘From Archi- 
s0cia- lochus to Alexander’, takes up a mere 60 pages as against the 200 or so of 
Part I. Even within this part the selection is uneven: only 14 lines of Alcaeus 
which and 10 of Solon are translated, as against over 150 of Theognis. Again rhyme 
im is is the rule, although there is variation of metrical schemes. The elegiac poetry 
* the is well translated ; Pindar, on the other hand (fortunately there is little of him), 
e had suffers a terrible transformation. The remaining two parts deal with the Alex- 
ide I, andrian, and the Roman and early Byzantine, periods: little less space is allotted 
aglish to the last than to the classical period, though it is refreshing that later Greek 
esign poetry is not neglected. The first and second Idylls of Theocritus are well 
phors translated ; rhyme is suitable for them, as for the elegiac epigrams. It is aban- 
smo- doned for the Anacreontea. Much of the poetry of this period chosen for 
‘each translation is very slight, as is inevitable; Musaeus’ ‘Hero and Leander’ is 
1-22) given at length, but in spite of the claims made for it it is turgid stuff. One feels 
that the translator is happiest with these later poems, which, often influenced 
The by Latin poetry, begin to make contact with medieval romance. Opinions: of 
than the book as a whole will vary: the present reviewer believes that the selection 
ginal is too haphazard to make it a good guide to Greek poetry for English readers, 
frag- while the style, vocabulary, and word-order are too monotonous and at the 
arm: same time too artificial to give much idea of the life and variety of the originals ; 
nnon’ above all, the adherence to rhyme will be to some readers a serious barrier. 
trical Trinity Hall, Cambridge G. S. KIRK 
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pects SOME SCHOOL BOOKS 
= 1. O.N. Jones: Facilitas. An Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. 
~ Pp. x+198. London and Glasgow: Blackie, 1951. Cloth, 4s. 
alee 2. W. R. Murte: Easier Latin Sentences. Pp. 28. London and Glasgow: 
ais Blackie, 1951. Paper, 10d. 
s one 3. The Orbilian Society: A Basic Latin Vocabulary. Pp. ii-+ 106. Slough: 





Centaur Books, 1949. Paper, 25. 6d. 
4. H. B. Mayor: Primer of Attic Greek. 2nd edition. Pp. vi+122. 
London: Macmillan, 1951. Cloth, 6s. 
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5. F. Kincuin Smitu and T. W. MEttuisu: Kepos—Greek in Two Years, 
Pp. 298; 8 plates. London: English Universities Press, 1951. Cloth, 
gs. 6d. 

6. A. H. Case and H. Putrurres: A New Introduction to Greek. Revised 
edition. Pp. x-+186; 8 plates. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1949. Cloth, 
255. net. 

7. I. Praut: Méthode Naturelle pour l’enseignment du Latin. Pp. 79. 

8. I. Praut and S. Darrt: Méthode Naturelle pour l’enseignment du Grec, 
2 fascicules. Pp. 47 and 48. 

g. S. Darr#E: Une Année en Attique. Pp. 52. (The three books obtainable 
from the authors at Sainte-Pience, Manche.) 


Tue books listed above are all intended to make the beginner’s path easy, 
Authors and publishers unite in producing a stream of elementary books which 
will take the student as far as the O level in the General Certificate ; meanwhile, 
one by one the serious and scholarly editions of classical authors which sixth- 
form pupils used to enjoy, and which most readers of this journal take for 
granted, disappear from the market. Teachers grow desperate, and we have 
almost arrived at the point of absurdity when we shall have to admit that we 
have no books to put before the student when he has acquired the power of 
reading the classics. } 

But in these evil times we must be grateful for what we can get. Here are 
three ways of beginning Greek or Latin, of which Nos. 7, 8, and 9 employ the 
so-called ‘direct method’ and Nos. 5 and 6 are perhaps intended for those who 
are working without much help from a teacher. No. 4 is a revision of a work 
originally published in 1923. It is a grammar of the traditional kind, which is 
to be commended for its admirable layout and type. The choice of what to 
include and what to omit is discreet, but surely dpa yj} = Lat. num should be 
forgotten since Denniston’s Greek Particles exposed it. No. 1 is a carefully 
graded approach to Latin Prose which has the merit of giving plenty of practice 
in really simple sentences before tackling the harder things; No. 2 is a sensible 
collection of miscellaneous but straightforward sentences for translation into 
Latin, and No. 3 is more than its title implies, for it amounts to a simple 
dictionary and contains some ingenious additions such as an excellent genea- 
logical tree designed to teach those troublesome words that express family 
relationships, and a figure explaining the names for the parts of the human body. 


10. N. Futtwoop: Cicero on Himself. (Alpha Classics.) Pp. viti+117; 
7 plates. London: Bell, 1950. Cloth, 3s. 

11. G. S. Facer: Erasmus and his Times. (Alpha Classics.) Pp. viiit 
140; 8 plates. London: Bell, 1951. Cloth, 3s. 3d. 

12. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wurretey: Vergil, Aeneid Book XII. (Modern 
School Classics.) Pp. xxv-+176; 8 illustrations. London: Mac 
millan, 1950. Cloth, 3s. 

13. J. C. Wykes: Caesar at Alexandria (De Bello Alexandrino, 1-33): 

(Modern School Classics.) Pp. xxiiit+94; 9 plates and 3 maps. 

London: Macmillan, 1951. Cloth, 3s. 4d. 
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14. A. H. Nasa-Witias: Hannibal at Bay (selections from Livy XXIII- 
XXVI). (Modern School Classics.) Pp. xxv+113; 8 plates, 4 
maps. London: Macmillan, 1950. Cloth, 35. 

15. E. C. Kennepy: Latin Unseens from Roman History. (Modern School 
Classics.) Pp. xxv-+192; 3 maps. London: Macmillan, 1951. 
Cloth, 45. 6d. 


The two series represented here are familiar and well established, and all these 
books are respectable examples of their kind. Nos. 10 and 11 are of course 
snippets; but they are well chosen, and the plates illustrating Erasmus are 
particularly good. The selection from Cicero follows him through his whole 
career, and gives a balanced picture of the humanitas of the orator, statesman, 
and man of letters. It is good that boys should learn that Cicero could smile at 
himself, as in his account of his reception at Puteoli when he returned from his 
quaestorship. Nos. 12, 13, and 14 are sufficiently described by their titles. Their 
editors all give useful help in the notes, and it is the kind of help that students 
at this stage can use. That is to say, it is strictly confined to the context and 
rarely, if ever, glances at another author or even at another passage. This is the 
modern manner in school editions, and it is effective; but one cannot help 
wondering if the old-fashioned note, even if most of its readers learned to skip 
through it, did not suggest at least to the abler pupils that a richer literary back- 
ground did exist. 

No. 15 contains some features unusual in an unseen-book. It has maps, 
introductions to the chosen passages, select word-lists, and a brief section on 
syntax. The pieces are short and simple, and there are sections of prose and 
verse, the latter all drawn from Virgil and Ovid. The prose passages, mainly 
from Livy and Caesar, cover Roman history from Hercules and Cacus to 
Augustus ; the verse is made to include Jupiter and the Giants, Arion and the 
Dolphin, and Ulysses, which is to interpret the title in a liberal spirit. But the 
great stories on which the Romans themselves were brought up are here, 
and the outline of Rome’s growth is given clearly. It is a new idea and it 
has been excellently carried out. 

The persistent thought returns again at the end. Ingenuity and enthusiasm 
are being put into the earlier stages of classical studies: never was it easier to 
make a fair start. But how, in the contemporary famine of sixth-form books, is 
the minority capable of further study to be led on to the bigger things? Plain 
Oxford texts will suffice for some. But many need an edition. And many of the 


best editions seem to have gone for ever. 
D. S. COLMAN 
The Schools, Shrewsbury 










P. Maas: Textkrittk. 2. Verbesserte 
und vermehrte Auflage. Pp. 31. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1950. Paper, 
$0.55. 


It is a tribute to the excellence of Maas’s 
introduction to textual criticism, first pub- 
lished in 1927 as a part of Gercke—Norden’s 
Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, that in 
preparing a new edition after an interval of 
more than twenty years he has found so few 
changes to make. The bibliography has been 
slightly revised to take account of more 
recent work (why is reference to the Com- 
panions to Greek and Latin Studies still 
made to the 1906 and 1910 editions respec- 
tively and not to the latest edition in each 
case?) and such work has also called for 
some new references in the text. In Section E 
(Beispiele), which is no longer printed in 
small type, there is a new paragraph on 
Falschung ganzer Werke, but the only sub- 
stantial difference lies in the useful addition, 
as an appendix, of the author’s paper on 
Leitfehler und stemmatische Typen (originally 
published in 1937 in Byzantinische Zeitschrift) 
in which he shows with the aid of diagrams 
the circumstances in which significant errors 
can be used to establish interdependence of 
two or more manuscripts. E. Harrison wel- 
comed the 1927 edition in C.R. 1929, p. 43; 
the 1950 edition deserves an equally warm 
welcome. 

R. M. RATTENBURY 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


W. J. Bate, W. C. Greene, and 
others: Perspectives of Criticism. (Har- 
vard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture, 20.) Pp. 248, Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1950. 
Cloth, 255. net. 


Tue nine essays which make up this book 
contain numerous references to classical 
matters; e.g. G. Tillotson (‘Newman’s Essay 
on Poetry’) has excellent remarks on the 
Oedipus by way of corroborating Aristotle’s 
view on the primacy of plot in tragedy. The 
most relevant to the interests of this journal 
is W. C. Greene’s ‘The Greek Criticism of 
Poetry’, which is mostly a summary, some 
30 pages long, of the relevant texts from 
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Homer to the ITepi dous. This is on the whole 
a useful and accurate account of the matter 
so far as it goes; but there is some obscurity 
due to the overcrowding of his space, and 
some over-dogmatic statements would need 
more discussion, as that ‘the idea of hamartia 
simply will not fit Sophocles’. The salient 
features of the development are not all 
brought out with clarity ; the most important 
omission is the lack of all mention (in the 
treatment of Plato and the Sophists) of the 
doctrine of organic unity, which surely 
became the fundamental tenet of the creed 
of classicism. 

J. Tate 
University of Sheffield 


FRANCESCO DELLA Corte: Saf: 
Storia e leggenda. Pp. 82. Turin: 
Gheroni, 1950. Paper. 


Accorpinc to Mr. della Corte’s preface, 
‘History and Legend’ is the inevitable sub- 
title for his essay, since it shows the two 
methods which he has employed in his 
attempt to make clear the poet’s personality; 
history sets Lesbian lyric in the centre of a 
world in crisis between the decline of the 
Lydian east and the rise of the Attic west, 
whereas legend has corrupted Sappho’s 
personality to the point where she is no 
longer recognizable. The essay proper (pp. 
4-46) deals with the history of Lesbos from 
its appearance in the Trojan catalogue (II. 
ii. 603 ff.) down to the legislation of Pittacus, 
assembles the references in Lesbian lyric to 
the nature of Lesbian society and to the 
personality and doings of Sappho (her exile 
is hardly mentioned, but her prayers for 
death are accounted for by reference to the 
political situation), and then goes on to 
describe Sappho’s Nachleben (down to Ovid). 
The essay is followed by an appendix con- 
taining twelve longish notes on points of 
detail, and there is a concordance to the 
editions of Gallavotti, Lobel, and Diehl— 
which would be more useful if one could be 
sure which edition is being referred to m 
any given note (note go, for example, is 
intelligible only if it refers to Lobel—and 
even then the wrong conclusion has been 
drawn), and if Lobel’s Alcaeus were indexed 
on any intelligible system. Bowra is hardly 
ever referred to; Lavagnini and Ridiger— 
Sappho, ihr Ruhm und Ruf—never. There are 
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many footnotes and references to other works, 
but ali this parade of scholarship cannot 
conceal the utter irresponsibility of Mr. 
della Corte’s use of the ancient sources, 
especially lyric and comedy, or the fertility 
of his imagination. He has given us masses of 
leggenda, but of storia hardly a trace. 


J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


Acapiros F. TsopaNakis: ‘Epynvev- 
nua otov “Ounpo. 1: &Bpomor, aviaxor 
kat ovvady. (‘Eraspeia Maxedouxdv 
Snovdav,’ Emornpovxai [Tpaypyareva, 
Leipa PioroyiKn Kai Oeodroyixy, 4.) 
Pp. 36. Salonica: Society for Mace- 
donian Studies. 1950. Paper. 


Mr. TsopANAKIS, who is a lecturer in the 
University of Salonica, here publishes a 
valuable study of the words aBpopor aviaxor 
in JI. xiii. 41. He begins by setting out the 
views of the ancient editors as to the force of 
the initial d-, whether intensive (Aristarchus) 
or negative (Apion); there were also two 
views, one ascribed to Chrysippus and 
Dionysius Thrax and the other to an anony- 
mous editor, special to duiayos. Next he 
shows how modern commentators are divided, 
some taking the d- as negative, some (e.g. 
LS.) regarding it as copulative, and some 
(e.g. Chantraine, G.Hom.?) taking it as aug- 
mentative. Tsopanakis then considers the 
evidence of the poems and concludes (reason- 
ably) that the Trojans are more likely to have 
beennoisy thansilent ; and the rest of the paper 
(apart from a brief final synopsis) is devoted to 
linguistic and metrical arguments in support 
of his suggested derivations: *dévdBpopos— 
*é»Bpowos — *auBpopos — *dBBpopos — a- 
Bpowos ; *avariayos—*dvpiaxos—* dr riaxos— 
*driayos—dviayos. He quotes many parallels 
for the proposed assimilation and disappear- 
ance of the nasal, and gives interesting 
examples of the reverse process ; the insertion 
ofa nasal, as in du¢aoin = *ddacin, leads 
hum to consider certain compounds with 
aupt-: Audiddpas (Il. xxiii. 87), dudcaxvia (II. 
1. 316). It will be seen from this summary 
that his methods are straightforward and 
sound ; he is well read in the literature of his 
subject, and his results are eminently satis- 
factory. He will not, I am sure, take amiss a 
Suggestion that, both in its thoroughness and 
M its sound logic, his work seems to show 
traces of Professor Kakridis’s influence. 
Tsoponakis can be sure that the further notes 
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on Homer which his title seems to promise 
us will be welcomed. 

J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


Otro HILTBRUNNER: Wiederholungs- 
und Motivtechnik bei Atschylos. Pp. 87. 
Bern: Francke, 1950. Paper, 6 Sw. fr. 


Tuts book, which was originally submitted 
as a dissertation at Géttingen in 1943, has 
not appeared quite in the form the author 
would have wished; quotations from the 
Greek are severely limited, there is no index, 
and the space given to the later plays as 
compared with that allowed to the Supplices 
indicates some compression. 

The importance of recurrent words, 
images, and motifs in the art of Aeschylus 
has long been recognized. But it is a task of 
great difficulty and delicacy to make such 
things explicit without distortion and falsi- 
fication. Investigators are inclined to be 
over-ingenious and to make their schemes 
too rigid and symmetrical; and even the 
most sensitive readers differ widely as to 
what is significant. Writers are always apt 
to repeat words which are in the forefront 
of their minds, and Greek poets were often 
curiously indifferent to what seem to us 
clumsy repetitions. The word é€oyés occurs 
prominently three times in the Supplices and 
hardly again in all tragedy. Is this significant ? 
Probably not. Hiltbrunner at least does not 
seem to think so. Nor does he attach any 
importance to the repetitions of yeywveiv in 
the P.V., a work which he considers quite 
outside the main stream of Aeschylus’ 
development. Here he is directly opposed 
to the view of Professor George Thomson, 
whom, along with Headlam, the pioneer of 
this kind of investigation, he never mentions. 
Again, no image is used with more obvious 
consistency than that of the ship of state in 
the Septem. But I doubt whether Hiltbrunner 
is justified in making the two linked images 
689-92 and 854-60 a part of the series. 

The most interesting parts of the book are 
the full discussion of the Supplices, in which 
great stress is laid on the references to 
Epaphus, from whose quasi-virgin birth the 
Danaids are supposed to have inherited their 
peculiar attitude to sex, and the attempt to 
trace a development in Aeschylean tech- 
nique from the use of easily detachable 
motifs in the earlier plays to an increasingly 
organic symbolism in the later. 

Though from causes largely outside the 
author’s control his book is not easy reading, 
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it deserves the attention of those who are 
interested in this aspect of the work of 
Aeschylus. 







D. W. Lucas 






King’s College, Cambridge 










































Hans Ditier: Géttliches und Mensch- 
liches Wissen bei Sophocles. Pp. 32. Kiel: 
Lipsius & Tischer, 1950. Paper. 


In this highly accomplished discourse, the 
occasion of which was a Rektoratsiibergabe at 
Kiel in May 1950, Diller surveys Sophoclean 
drama from the point of view of the opposi- 
tion between the absolute, as man may 
encounter it whether as the divine law or the 
word of the gods revealed through oracles, 
and the ignorance of man who comprehends 
his situation only at the moment of catas- 
trophe. The Ajax and Antigone stand apart, 
since in each the hero acts with assurance 
while human bewilderment is represented by 
the groping error of a Menelaus or a Creon 
—a view which, so far as concerns the Ajax, 
seems slightly strained. In the Trachiniae and 
O.T. the heroes repeatedly misunderstand 
the information which is at their disposal, 
while in the latest plays the main characters 
have fuller comprehension and the action 
arises from the misguided attempts of men to 
tamper with the divine purpose for the sake 
of their own self-interest, of Odysseus in the 
Philoctetes, of Creon in the O.C. Tragedy lies 
in the failure of human wisdom to under- 
stand; the suffering that ensues cannot be 
justified in terms of human morality. The 
failure of communication between gods and 
men is due to the limitations of the human 
mind and its one-sided apprehension. 

This approach may be somewhat abstract 
for the taste of many English readers, and the 
simplicity of the pattern which Diller reveals 
may be deceptive, because in an essay of this 
length much must be passed over, but the 
whole is stimulating and suggestive. 


D. W. Lucas 
King’s College, Cambridge 


EILHARD SCHLESINGER: El Edipo Rey 
de Sofocles. (Instituto de Lenguas 
Clasicas, Textos y Estudios, 2.) Pp. 
140. La Plata: Universidad Nacional, 
1950. Paper. 


Avalinc himself of hints supplied by Holder- 
lin and the younger Wilamowitz, Livingstone, 
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and Bowra, Dr. Schlesinger develops a new 
interpretation of the play. He believes that in 
contrast with the physical drama of Aeschy. 
lus and the ethical drama of Euripides, the 
drama of Sophocles is ontological—it deals 
with the essential condition of Man. Man is 
helpless and blind ; Oedipus is the victim of 
circumstance, and his blindness—his failure 
to recognize his hopeless position—serves 
only to intensify the mental anguish. In 
groping for the truth, he is impeded by the 
complacent Creon, who at Delphi was simply 
told to rid the land of pollution—this 
was Holderlin’s interesting suggestion—but 
jumped to conclusions, which he fathered on 
the oracle and so laid a false emphasis upon 
the homicide. The play is complete when 
Oedipus is sundered from the body of man- 
kind and brought into communion with 
divine truth. 

This is an interesting book, and in my 
opinion deserves to be read by British 
scholars. I remain unconvinced. Oedipus 
killed the servant who was jostling him off 
the track, and was then led to kill the master 
—a man old enough to be his father. During 
the action of the play, he displays intemper- 
ate wrath, which, as Creon tells him both here 
and in the 0.C., is his bane. Sophocles does 
not condemn; but surely he answers to the 
classic postulate of tragedy—that an essen- 
tially good man may have faults and follies 
enough to accomplish at any rate his material 
ruin. 

Occasionally Schlesinger seems impatient 
of close scholarship. The elder Wilamowitz 
has shown that the closing lines are spoken 
by Oedipus; he cannot be refuted by mere 
displeasure, and in fact the lines are an 
obvious interpolation. At 376 I think it is 
time that Brunck’s emendation was aban- 
doned. 

A. D. Frrton Brown 
University College of North Wales, 
Bangor 


Epcar Sawn: Platon, Euthyphron, 
Laches, Charmides, Lysis, tibertragen 
und eingeleitet. (Sammlung Kloster- 
berg, Europaische Reihe.) Pp. 179 
Basel: Schwabe, 1950. Boards, 
4.75 Sw. frs. 

Tus is the third volume to be published of 
a translation of Plato’s dialogues, earlier 
volumes having covered the Apology, Cri, 
Phaedo, and the Theaetetus. The present four 


dialogues are grouped under the title 
‘Platons sokratische Komédien’, and it 8 
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here that the Euthyphro properly belongs. 
The series is designed for the ‘general’ 
reader, and the brief introductions are 
deliberately confined to information about 
the characters and the historical background. 
Footnotes in the text are confined to names 
of persons and places, and for the rest the 
dialogues are left to speak for themselves. 
The translation contrives to be modern and 
lively while preserving close fidelity to the 
Greek. The work is pleasingly printed, with- 
out chapter or other divisions, but with 
Stephanus’s numbers unobtrusively in the 
margins. 

G. B. KERFERD 
University of Manchester 


W. J. VERDENIUs: Mimesis. Plato’s 
doctrine of artistic imitation and its 
meaning to us. Pp. 50. Leiden: 
Brill, 1949. Paper, 2.30 g. 


Tus is the third essay in the series ‘Philo- 
sophia Antiqua’. Backed by an impressive 
array of references and of quotations from 
modern writers on aesthetics, the Professor of 
Greek at Utrecht defends Plato’s doctrines 
onart against those Romantic prejudices and 
misinterpretations which are still with us 
though showing welcome signs of approach- 
ing dissolution. He rightly insists that the 
view of art as a slavish imitation of the 
material world is precisely the view which 
Plato rejected, and that the passages which 
have been taken as condemning art as a 
worthless substitute for facts and abstract 
knowledge are addressed to those who wished 
to substitute artistic images for both physical 
and spiritual realities. He argues further that 
these passages are really explanations of the 
necessary limitations of artistic production ; 
but opinions will differ on this point. He 
finds the core of Plato’s doctrine in the view 
that art is not ‘self-enclosed’ but ‘referential’, 
directly representing the world of experience 
and indirectly ‘suggesting’ or ‘evoking’ supra- 
sensible Being. Hence Art is, strictly speak- 
img, not ‘creative’; it produces not new 
realities but new interpretations of reality. 
The servant of the Muses should observe 
modesty; he should feel himself ‘not an 
mventor but a translator’? (M. Proust). 
Plato supplies a corrective to the cult of 
merely formal (‘self-enclosed’) beauty on the 
one hand, and to an ‘overstrained desire of 
originality’ on the other. 

The brevity of the work perhaps excuses a 
tendency to lump together passages which 
refer to different things. For example, in one 
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place Rep. x is regarded as an attack on 
illusionistic art, and elsewhere (wrongly) as 
an account of certain essential features of all 
art. And the view of Plato’s doctrine as 
‘idealistic’ and ‘interpretative’ is not really 
assisted by an appeal to Jon 534 e, where the 
‘interpreter’ is a mere herald or mouthpiece, 
and does not ‘transcend’ his immediate 
theme. But it would be idle to conceal that 
the author, as he acknowledges, says a great 
deal about Plato which I have myself been 
urging for many years, and so I cannot but 
commend his little book, heartily wishing 
that it were very much longer. 


J. TATE 
University of Sheffield 


Diodorus Siculus. With an English 
translation by C. H. OLpFATHER. 
Vol. V: Books XII 41—XIII. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) Pp. 453, 1 plate, 
2 maps. London: Heinemann, 1950. 
Cloth, 155. net. 


Ir is a pleasure to welcome another of Pro- 
fessor Oldfather’s volumes of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus in the Loeb Series. He maintains a very 
high level of translation, and in many pas- 
sages his happy choice of diction waters down 
the bombast and points the meaning of 
Diodorus. He is conspicuously successful in 
rendering the windy speeches of Nicolaus 
and Gylippus at Syracuse, the sea-battle at 
‘The Bitch’s Monument’ (Cynossema), and 
the siege of Selinus by Hannibal; he omits 
no detail of the Greek text; and he repeatedly 
gives pleasure by the freshness of his trans- 
lation. The printing of the Greek text is 
faultless, so far as my observation goes. The 
apparatus criticus is, as in the earlier volumes, 
concerned only with major points; it is per- 
haps surprising at xiii. 38 to find no mention 
of Kriiger’s emendation of mod:tav to ord- 
7év as the class from which the Five Thousand 
were drawn. The footnotes are particularly 
helpful in supplying geographical detail for 
the naval warfare. Cross-references to Thucy- 
dides are given sparingly, perhaps too 
sparingly ; one would, for example, prefer a 
note on the statement that the people chose 
the Four Hundred rather than notes else- 
where explaining ‘the people’ as ‘the 
Assembly at Athens’ and ‘in default’ as ‘i.e. 
in their absence’. The notes contain neat 
parallels, for instance from Lincoln’s speeches, 
and refer to recently found inscriptions. In a 
review of vol. iv it was suggested that Pro- 
fessor Oldfather might use the orthodox 
forms of Greek geographical names, even if 
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his author used unorthodox ones. This is 
perhaps a more valid suggestion in regard to 
this volume. It is, for instance, disconcerting 
to find ‘Catané’ but ‘Catanaeans’, ‘Taran- 
tini’ but ‘Metapontines’ and ‘Rhegians’ (xiii. 
3), and ‘Egesta’ in xii but ‘Aegesta’ in xiii 
instead of the orthodox ‘Segesta’. The Partial 
Index of Proper Names at the end of the 
volume is consistent, giving Egesta and 
Aegesta but not Segesta. The pull-out maps 
are clear and helpful ; it might be an advan- 
tage to add such names as Catana and 
Thasos, which figure in the narrative. Occa- 
sionally Professor Oldfather varies in his 
translation of a Greek word ; for example, a 
metic is sometimes ‘an alien’ and sometimes 
‘a resident alien’, and wavdnyei is sometimes 
‘in full force’ and sometimes ‘en masse’. On 
p- 71, line 18 the word ‘judgment’ seems to be 
omitted, and the translation at xii. 74, 2 
‘Cleon also, after displaying like valour, fell 
in the battle’ can hardly be correct. But these 
are trivial comments which are not intended 
to detract from a very fine volume on which 
he and his printers are to be congratulated. 


N. G. L. HammMonpD 
Clare College, Cambridge 


Saut Levin: Aelius Aristides, To 
Rome. Translated with Notes and 
Introduction. Pp. 31. Glencoe, IIli- 
nois: The Free Press, 1950. Paper, $1. 


Ag.ius ArisTIpEs is notable for his faults 
rather than his merits, but his encomium of 
Rome is well worth reading as an interesting 
social commentary on the Roman Empire 
under Antoninus Pius. Two translations were 
published in Italy during the Fascist régime, 
but this is apparently the first English ver- 
sion. The brief introduction gives a realistic 
summary of the qualities of Aristides and of 
this particular speech. It would have been 
helpful to the general reader if Mr. Levin 
had added something about the early history 
of the prose encomium and the conventions 
which governed its composition. 

The translation is based on Keil’s text, but 
Levin wisely refuses to accept all Keil’s 
emendations. He is not consistent in carrying 
out his claim to insert crux marks in the 
English where corruption in the Greek text 
has not been satisfactorily emended; for 
example, ‘uncalled-for attention’ (14), ‘one 
man would promptly beat the ten of them 
and put them to rout’ (86), and ‘is he not 
clearly ahead of the other emperors?’ (107) 
cannot possibly be got from the Greek, but 
there are no crux marks to indicate this. 
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The English reads well and there are no 
serious mistakes. It is unnecessarily free at 
times and misses shades of meaning in the 
Greek, e.g. ‘with so much statesmanship’ 
hardly translates odrw 8’ éyxpards (35), and 
‘put up walls’ does not bring out the idea of 
defence in mpodBadeobe (81). “Had the aura of 
being’ is a queer translation of jxovero (28), 

The footnotes give concise and accurate 
explanations of points in the subject-matter, 
More might have been done to indicate 
borrowings from Homer, e.g. the phrases 
peydAa peyadwori (11) and adA‘s épxia (28), 
and the simile of bats in a cave (68). To the 
list of Errata should be added Persions (for 
Persians) p. 15, 1. 25. 


H. Li. Hupson-Wiiuiams 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne 


Jerzy ScHNAYDER: De Pertegetarum 
Graecorum Reliquiis. Pp. 95. Lodz: 
Lodzkie ‘Towarzystwo Naukowe, 
1950. Paper. 


Tue Periegesis is a description of places and 
things seen along a road, or approximates to 
this scheme. H. Bischoff in R.-E. sv. 
‘Perieget’ (1937), enumerates sixty-eight 
Greek writers of the genre, many obscure 
and doubtful. Schnayder reduces the field to 
twenty-four, all but two known only from 
fragments. He then attempts to arrange 
them in four types. The plain itinerary has 
left few traces (except for sea-routes, not 
here in question). A second type is mainly 
interested in wapddoéa, strung in some geo- 
graphical order. A literary type includes 
Pausanias and Lucian (de Dea Syria), who 
imitate Herodotus, and the pieces once 
ascribed to Dicaearchus (see W. S. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens, 1911, pp. 261-3). In the 
fourth type the antiquarian interest prevails, 
as in Polemo, the copier of inscriptions. 
Part II (pp. 45-84) sketches the ethno- 
graphical, geographical, and other rozot or 
motifs which recur in various blends in such 
writings: they go back ultimately to the 
icropin of Hecataeus and Herodotus, and to 
the essay On Airs, Waters, and Places. 
Schnayder is aware that his grouping 
somewhat arbitrary (p. 41). Though he 
brings together a good deal of useful material, 
one would like less classification and rather 
more about quality. The Latin has blemishes, 
besides misprints, but serves its purpose. 


J. O. THomson 
University of Birmingham 
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JuLiaN T. Princ: A Grammar of 
Modern Greek on a Phonetic Basis. Pp. 
127. London: University of London 
Press, 1950. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


Tus, so far as the reviewer is aware, is the 
first Grammar of Modern Greek of its kind 
to appear in England, and its appearance is 
most welcome. It is intended mainly for 
beginners who wish to acquire a working 
knowledge of conversational Greek in a 
short space of time, and does not pretend to 
teach more than the essentials. Mr. Pring, 
who is a Lecturer in Phonetics in the 
University of London, possesses a sound 
knowledge of Modern Greek phonology, and 
rightly insists from the start on correct 
pronunciation. The difficulties which an 
Englishman encounters in the pronunciation 
of certain vowel and consonant sounds of 
Modern Greek are well pointed out, and the 
solutions which Mr. Pring offers are clear 
and practical. The reader is helped from the 
beginning to learn to form and speak his 
own sentences, and he is given for this pur- 
pose a good number of exercises containing 
much useful vocabulary and current idiom. 
At a first glance it might seem that this 
Grammar requires a rather specialized 
knowledge of phonetics, and to a certain 
extent that is true; but the phonetic symbols 
are easy to get used to, and they are reliable 
guides to correct pronunciation. The only 
errors I noticed for amendment in a later 
edition are: p. 46 70 Kwnparoypado for 6 
xumuatoypagos; p. 49 media for madid; p. 
65 Atyo Atyo means ‘little by little’, and not 
‘very little’ (it is the only exception in the 
list which is given of superlatives of adverbs 
formed by repeating the word); p. 69 

tehuivw for reAevivw; p. 89 Ta exer ypov- 

sovlid is translated ‘he has bad luck’: the 

pronoun ra should be omitted to give that 

sense, for as the phrase stands the meaning 

is ‘he (or, she) considers them bad luck’; 

P. 92 ste’rjunde for ste’runde; and p. 110 elvat 

dws va xepSice: 76 BpaBeio really means ‘he 

is capable of winning the prize’. None of 

these errors, however, detracts seriously 

from the usefulness of this book, and it can 

be whole-heartedly recommended, especially 

to those with no knowledge of classical Greek. 


S. J. PAPASTAVROU 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 


Cantos A. Disanpro: La Poesta de 
Lurecio. (Instituto de Lenguas Cla- 
sicas, Textos y Estudios, 1.) Pp. 150. 
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La Plata: Universidad Nacional, 
1950. Paper. 


Dr. Disanpro conceives of Lucretius as a 
poet immersed in the ecstatic contemplation 
of nature. To this we owe an inspired vision 
of reality, in which Epicurus and his doctrines 
are of secondary importance, and philo- 
sophic comprehension subserves poetic ap- 
preciation. The vision is focused upon 
natural things and processes, and the seer’s 
ecstasy is often tinged with gloom. In a sense 
it represents the physicist’s despair, and it 
was by reintroducing moral and theological 
qualities that Virgil achieved a more satisfy- 
ing reality. 

This is interesting at first sight, but it 
hardly squares with the content of the poem. 
Lucretius was certainly a far greater poet 
than philosopher, but he regarded his duties 
as primarily philosophic, as is attested by his 
own words (repeated) and by the mere fact 
that vast portions of the poem are sorry stuff 
from the poet’s point of view. Disandro’s 
assertion that the gods are outside the natural 
world and therefore receive only passing men- 
tion ignores the powerful arguments of Big- 
none (supported of course by v. 155) to the 
effect that the poem was to have culminated 
in a beatific vision of the divine. Disandro 
thinks that Lucretius was fascinated by the 
concept of res, and exploits the apparent in- 
trusion of rerum in the title of the poem. But 
this is adequately explained by the mere fact 
that dors and natura do not mean quite the 
same thing, and the occasional confusion of 
res with the neuter plural (see Bailey) does 
not suggest that Lucretius was fascinated in 
this particular way. 

This essay suffers from lack of close atten- 
tion to the text. The production is bad— 
Latin and English passages, in particular, 
being atrociously copied. The author appears 
to have laboured under difficulties. 


A. D. Frrron Brown 
University College of North Wales, 
Bangor 


FRANZ BECKMANN: Mensch und Welt 
in der Dichtung Vergils. Pp. 35. Miinster 
(Westf.): Aschendorff, 1950. Paper, 
DM. 1.50. 


Tuts lecture, originally delivered at a con- 
ference of classical teachers and now printed 
in pamphlet form as the first of a new series 
‘Orbis Antiquus’, is designed, the author 
explains, as a contribution to the problem of 
the unity of Virgil’s work. Beckmann sees 
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expressed in the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid 
three different attitudes to life, which, how- 
ever, are not isolated; the Arcady of the 
Eclogues is not superseded by the world of 
work of the Georgics and that of action of the 
Aeneid. ‘At bottom Aeneas is himself an 
Arcadian spirit, and the far off goal which 
fate has set to mankind is in fact that otium 
which Titryus enjoyed sub tegmine fagi.’ The 
Virgil of the Aeneid is one who has come to 
terms with the world of history by seeing in 
the Pax Augusta an approach to the carefree 
world of the Eclogues. The ideal existence he 
had depicted there was always the measure 
by which he judged reality ; there was never 
a sharp break with the dream of Arcady, 
rather a search for Arcady in the real world, 
a world which Virgil interpreted as striving 
longingly to attain to the Golden Age which 
it had lost. 

Beckmann has written an interesting and 
subtly argued paper, and any summary criti- 
cism may run the risk of misrepresenting 
him. It may, however, be suggested that he 
is inclined to minimize the break with 
‘Arcady’ which the Georgics and the Aeneid 
represent. Jupiter, we are told in the 
Georgics, did not wish man’s way to be an 
easy one, and the Aeneid shows that Rome 
could not be founded except by hard work 
and fighting. This Beckmann recognizes ; as 
he puts it, in the world of Jupiter, the way to 
the recovery of the Golden Age must be 
Jupiter’s way. But it might well be main- 
tained that this involves a more fundamental 
departure from the carefree and irresponsible 
world of the Eclogues than Beckmann would 
allow. There seems little of Arcady about a 
world which depends on, and is conscious of 
its dependence on, eternal vigilance, whether 
that of the farmer fighting weeds or that of 
Augustus defending the frontiers. 


M. L. CLARKE 
University College, Bangor 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Fastorum Libri VI. 
Recensuit Caro.us LANp!: editionem 
paravit alteram L. CastIGLioni. 
(Corpus Scr. Latin. Paravianum.) 
Pp. Ixiv+-241. Turin: Paravia, 1950. 
Paper, L. 1,200. 


Lanpr’s chief service to Ovidian studies lay 
in his laborious examination of a multitude 
of the inferior manuscripts of the Fasti, dating 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
and for the most part to be found in the 
libraries of Italy. His text, though on the 





whole very cautious and conservative, is 
notable for the inclusion of a few good read- 
ings from the Gemblacensis and the Mazarinj. 
anus. The editions of Frazer and Lenz, and 
the work of Alton and Félix Peeters on the 
manuscript tradition of the Fasti appeared 
after the publication in 1928 of his own 
edition. Castiglioni held that the results of 
this later work were such as to present him 
with two alternatives in regard to a second 
edition of Landi: either to recast completely, 
or to reprint with a few necessary corrections, 
He chose the second course. Though dis- 
agreeing with Landi about the right reading 
in a number of passages, and even about the 
general principles of Landi’s recension, he 
has suppressed his own conclusions and 
given us Landi’s text with virtually no 
change. What difference there is between 
this and the earlier edition lies in the critical 
apparatus. Here Castiglioni has not only 
made corrections and changes in many 
places, but has added to the apparatus from 
his own collations. In particular, he has cited 
a good many readings from 8, the thirteenth- 
century Ambrosianus N 265, a manuscript 
about which he wrote in the Rivista de Filo- 
logia of 1939. 

The war caused much delay to his work. 
The elegant Latin preface, in which, record- 
ing his own thoroughly sensible views on the 
textual criticism of the Fasti, he explains the 
limitations of this second edition and with a 
disarming modesty apologizes for its short- 
comings, was originally written in 1944; in 
1948 it was revised, but it was not until 1950 
that the final proofs were corrected, and by 
that time Castiglioni felt no inclination to 
make further changes in the body of the 
work. For additions to Landi’s bibliography 
he refers the reader to Peeters’s Les ‘Fastes’ 
d’ Ovide (Brussels, 1939). 

Castiglioni presents us with a labour of 
piety to the memory of Landi, but suggests 
that the time is now ripe for the construction 
of an improved text of the Fasti. 

A. G. Lge 
St. John’s College, Cambridge 


Luict Pepe: Marziale. Pp. 221. 
Naples: Armanni, 1950. Paper L. 800. 


Tus is a pleasant book, written in an attrac- 
tive style and well produced (though I have 
noticed misprints on pp. 14, 47, 58, 117; 13% 
150, 200). The author has searched Martial 
for evidence as to his moral character. His 
defence of Martial’s flattery, though not new, 
is sensible. His remarks on his cruelty are 
perfectly fair. He makes some good points 
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about Martial’s attitude to moral ideas: we 
are apt to forget that he appreciated heroism 
(such as Arria’s) at its true worth, and that 
he mocked some of his contemporaries for 
neglecting their wives as mercilessly as he 
did others for indulging their unnatural vices. 
He was also not only a great artist, but 
respected highly the dignity of his art. The 
chapter entitled concetto della poesia is con- 
vincing (at any rate, if the sense of poesia is 
limited to that of verse-writing). 

But Pepe turns his back on much of the 
evidence. His first sentence—‘Malgrado 
ogni apparenza, Marziale ¢ moralmente 
sano—is a bold statement, far less easy to 
defend than that on p. 59 (which seems 
nearer the truth) : ‘M. é un uomo veramente 
terribile’. No one reading this book would 
guess that Martial was a man who professed 
to admire chastity and hate adultery (cf. x. 
25), and claimed that his private life was 
proba, but had a wife whom he hardly men- 
tioned, except to rail at her in foul language 
for not adequately satisfying his sexual 
desires, while he openly enjoyed adultery and 
paederasty. Again, he mocks at unnatural 
vice, but not from the same motives as 
Juvenal; not indignatio, surely. He writes 
obscenity with relish; and it is grosser than 
anything else in Latin poetry, so gross that 
the point of many of his epigrams cannot be 
understood by the reader, even after it has 
been explained to him by the most learned 
of scholars. What, too, could be more morally 
repulsive than his constantly accepting 
charity from a patron while in the same 
breath he curses him for stinginess? No, 
Martial may be a pathetic, even perhaps a 
tragic, victim of his times, but moralmente 
sano he surely was not, judged by any 
civilized standards at all. 

A. KER 


P. Cornelii Taciti libri qui supersunt. 
Post C. Halm—G. Andresenseptimum 
edidit Ericus KorsTERMANN. Tom. 
II, fasc. 1: Historiarum libri. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1950. Cloth, $3.07. 


Ix this seventh edition of Tacitus’ Histories 
(for the previous edition see C.R. 1936, 
Pp. 180-1) Koestermann prints eleven of his 
Own conjectures in the text and records 
another fifty in the apparatus criticus. Men- 
tion can be made of a few only of the former 
Category: i. 37. 26 interverterunt (or verterunt) 
gives the sense but does not account for the 
MS. perierunt. In i. 64. 4 exempta: e<ra>t there 
isnothing in the context to justify the initial 
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position of erat and Halm’s exempta e<s)t: is 
to be preferred. ii. 20. 4 tegumen leaves un- 
explained the ‘lectio difficilior’ tecgmen. In ii. 
36. 2 Macri exitium poscebatur is possible, but 
it is not recorded that Macer occurs at the 
end of a line in M, where the scribe fre- 
quently omits letters and syllables: palaeo- 
graphical probability is thus on the side of 
the traditional Macer <ad) exitium poscebatur. 
iii. 2. 27 reserata<m) militi (Itali>am is palaeo- 
graphically ingenious, but the dative is quite 
out of place in the incisive ‘asyndeton bi- 
membre’ iam reseratam Italiam, impulsas Vitellit 
res audietis. At iii. 17. 11 illic<o> con- is techni- 
cally more difficult than illi[c] con- (simple 
dittography) and this, combined with Taci- 
tus’ fondness for atgue ille (Lexicon Taciteum 
557 b: illico after a conjunction is not found 
in Tacitus), makes Rhenanus’ illi more 
probable. 

Apart from the inclusion of a perhaps ex- 
cessive number of his own conjectures 
Koestermann follows the modern tendency 
of supporting the reading of M wherever 
possible. In his edition for the Oxford Classi- 
cal Texts C. D. Fisher recorded (p. v) fifty- 
six instances where he rejected Halm’s text to 
return to the reading of M. Koestermann 
agrees with Fisher in following M in all 
except eight of these cases; he also accepts 
in a few instances readings of M which 
Fisher rejected. Koestermann’s apparatus 
bears further witness to this tendency in the 
recurrence of ‘Koest. olim’ (e.g. ii. 1. 14 <in> 
Ach. urbe, iii. 55. 13 avebat) and in references 
to refutations, especially by modern Swedish 
scholars, of previously accepted conjectures 
(e.g. i. 43. 13 trucidatus <est> ‘Halm, at cf. 
Eriksson, Stud. z. d. Ann. p. 119 adn.’ ; iv. 20. 
11 ‘(<pro>rumpunt Ritter, at cf. Loefstedt Synt. 
(i.e. his Vermischte Studien) 126s.)’. 

There are a very few misprints in the text; 
a semicolon (for comma) on p. 158 1. 30 
obscures the sentence structure; on p. 207 
1. 4 ipso should be ipse. There is also some 
fluctuation in orthography, especially of 
composita, that does not correspond to varia- 
tions in M. An index historicus, occupying 34 
pages, includes some common nouns (e.g. 
exauctoratio, exta) and references to most, but 
not all, occurrences of proper names. 


R. H. MartTIn 
University of Leeds 


Axe JosepHson: Casae Litterarum. 
Studien zum Corpus Agrimensorum 
Romanorum. Pp. xx+316; 5 plates. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1950. 
Paper. 
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Casae Litterarum. Opuscula ex Cor- 
pore Agrimensorum Romanorum 
selecta recensuit et germanice vertit 
AKE JosEpHson. Pp. 27, 5 plates. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1951. 
Paper. 


Tue Casae Litterarum consist of five lists in 
alphabetical order of estates designated 
each by a letter and briefly described. 
Josephson numbers four of these Casae i-iv 
after the order in which they appear in the 
principal manuscript P (Codex Palatinus 
Vatic. lat. 1564, saec. ix) ; the fifth he names 
Casae A after the Codex Arcerianus (Guel- 
ferb. 2403, Aug. f. 36, 23, saec. vi/vii), the 
most important manuscript in which it ap- 
pears. Of these he edits the text of Casae A 
and Casae iii only, since Casae i, ii, and iv are 
for the most part the result of a revision— 
often very garbled—of Casae A. 

He prints a text which he claims to be 
intelligible throughout, except for two pas- 
sages at the end of Casae A, of which he 
despairs. Facing the text is a German trans- 
lation. This text and the translation are also 
printed separately in the Collectio Scriptorum 
Veterum Upsaliensis. 

The commentary has four chapters. In 
ch. i (‘Inhalt und Zweck des Textes’) 
Josephson shows that the Casae supply infor- 
mation supplementary to a forma (the offi- 
cial record of centuriae) by describing indivi- 
dual estates within a centuria. Casa in these 
texts is, like ‘farm’, used both of the farm- 
house and of the farm-land. Sketch-maps, 
often suggested by the form of the letter 
concerned, accompany the text and are illus- 
trated in the plates. 

Ch. ii (“Die Handschriften’) and ch. iii 
(‘Das Verhaltnis zwischen der A- und der 
P-Rezension’) show that while A and C offer 
independent traditions the text of C has 
suffered from revision and correction of its 
grammatical peculiarities. P, more corrupt 
than A, shows more barbarism throughout 
its stylistic structure. 

Ch. iv (‘Sprachliche Bemerkungen’) forms 
half the book. It is a detailed study of the 
language of the five Casae texts. From this, 
with the support of the evidence of the 
relationships of the manuscripts, Josephson 
concludes that the Casae were written in 
Italy, that the text of the Corpus Agrimen- 
sorum represented by A cannot be later than 
the first half of the sixth century, and that 
the Casae cannot have been written much 
earlier than this. The importance of the 
texts for the study of late Vulgar Latin is 
therefore clear. 





There are several misprints, but the book 
is otherwise well produced and the plates are 
excellent. 

A. TRELOAR 
University of Glasgow 


Marvin T. Herrick: Comic Theoy 
in the Sixteenth Century. Pp. viii+248, 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1950. Cloth, $3.50. 


Tus useful study has two main objects: to 
point out how, before the influence of the 
Poetics began to be felt in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the remarks of Latin 
writers, and in particular the commentary of 
Donatus on Terence, had long been moulding 
the views of scholars on comedy ; and to show 
how the endeavours made in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to reconcile the 
doctrines of Aristotle and the Latin writers 
and the practice of Terence resulted in some- 
thing like a coherent theory of comedy which 
helps to explain both our modern views and 
the evolution of the ‘well-made play’. Alike 
in classical and in Renaissance doctrine two 
guiding principles (or obsessions) may be 
observed, the rhetorical and the ethical; 
and scholars could claim classical authority 
when they found the quantitative parts of 
rhetoric (exordium, narratio, proof, dis- 
proof, and peroration) in each play, each 
scene, each single speech in Terence. They 
had equally good authority for their con- 
viction that Terence’s aim was to edify. It 
was natural that they should choose Terence 
rather than Plautus as their model, although 
some difficulty was caused by the erotic 
passage in the Eunuchus, and the rhetorical 
division had to be reconciled with Donatus’ 
division into protasis, epitasis, and cata- 
strophe, Aristotle’s Séo1s and Avo, and 
Horace’s five-act law. ‘The truth seems to be 
that many early commentators on Terence, 
Donatus included, were not sure of just what 
acts were; they were only sure that Horace 
had prescribed five of them’ (p. 109). In all 
this there was plentiful opportunity for 
pedantry ; and it is interesting to find occa- 
sional protests from some of the greater men, 
such as Ben Jonson, against such prevailing 
tendencies as the preference for Terence (P. 
106), though even he expressed himself with 
some ambiguity on the central question 
whether the function of comedy is or is not to 
provoke laughter. But before we grow im- 
patient with Marsus, Fabricius, Willichius, 
Robortellus, and their fellows, perhaps we 
should consider whether we have yet arrived 
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ata better theory of comedy. A distinguished 
scholar has confided to me his belief that 
Plautus wrote the 7ruculentus as a warning to 
young men of the dangers of illicit love. 

I have noticed one or two misprints: e.g. 
wilgata mos, p. 148. Sometimes the method of 
expression may give the reader pause : ‘Julius 
Caesar’ (p. 37) is not the dictator, nor is 
‘Nero’ (p. 46) the emperor. On p. 146 
Dryden is quoted on the characterization of 
New Comedy: ‘all which they made alike... 
as if the first of them had begot the rest of 
every sort; ex homine hunc natum dicas?’ The 
footnote reads: “The quotation is from 
Terence’s Eunuch 3. 2. 460: ‘You call this 
one his son?’ Terence’s meaning is rather ‘Is 
this fellow human ?” 

W. BEARE 
University of Bristol 


PIERRE COURCELLE: Recherches sur les 
Confessions de Saint Augustin. Pp. 300. 
Paris: de Boccard, 1950. Paper, 
850 fr. 


ANoTHER book on the relation between the 
Confessions and the early Dialogues! Courcelle’s 
is justified by its fresh approach and by at 
least two conclusions. Believing that this 
problem, which carries with it the question 
whether Augustine was converted to Neo- 
platonism before Christianity, has been 
studied too much by the methods of doc- 
trinal history instead of by the philological 
analysis of texts (philological is to be taken 
in its wide continental sense), he sets himself 
to distinguish between theology and bio- 
graphy in the Confessions, to assemble all 
biographical material bearing on Augustine’s 
stay at Milan and to construct as precise a 
chronological framework as possible. Thus 
Gic. Dei x. 29. 2 proves that the influence of 
Simplicianus was considerable and was not 
exaggerated retrospectively (as Alfaric has 
argued) because he had just succeeded Am- 
brose when Augustine was writing the Con- 
fasins. The first result, then, is strong 
support for the probity and general accuracy 
of the Confessions, though Courcelle allows 
that there are chronological displacements 
and large lacunae, and that Augustine was 
Mahurry by the time he had reached 
Book IX. 

The other important conclusion is the 
‘xtent to which Neoplatonism and Christian- 
ty were being worked together at Milan 

n Augustine was there. Courcelle adds 
bd huis own discussion in Les Lettres grecques en 
Owident, where he had emphasized the role 
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of Theodorus, by proving that Ambrose also, 
so far from opposing all philosophy, was 
using Neoplatonism in his exposition of 
Christian doctrine. De Isaac and De Bono 
Mortis contain passages textually derived 
from the Eaneads and, if Courcelle’s dating 
is accepted, Augustine could have heard 
these discourses. Thus we need not choose 
between the Dialogues and the Confessions, 
or speak of conversions first to Neoplaton- 
ism and subsequently to Christianity. Under 
the impulse given him by Ambrose, Augus- 
tine developed both together. That is why he 
could write, on the eve of his baptism, the 
De Immortalitate Animae, more neoplatonic 
than any Cassiciacum dialogue—a fact which 
puzzled Alfaric. 
A valuable and stimulating study. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


Joun J. O'Meara: St. Augustine 
against the Academics. Pp. vi+214. 
Westminster, Maryland: Newman 


Press, 1950. Cloth, $3.00. 


Tuis volume is a useful addition to a useful 
series, the more so since the Contra Academicos 
is not included in the standard English trans- 
lation of St. Augustine. The present transla- 
tion is reliable, if somewhat uneven in style. 
At times it achieves idiomatic ease and 
smoothness, at times it is evidently transla- 
tion English, as in this sentence: ‘Maintain, 
if you care to, that where he as he walked, 
put his foot, can be called wisdom.’ A few 
infelicities strike one. ‘We have often listened 
carefully to the rumblings (murmura) of your 
spirit? might serve, but for a familiar 
limerick. 

There is a brief introduction which care- 
fully summarizes the problem of the relation 
between the Cassiciacum Dialogues and the 
Confessions and concludes that there is no 
real conflict, though the Dialogues—not the 
Confessions—contain an element of fiction 
which eludes precise determination. Augus- 
tine, it is argued, accepted Christianity fully 
and sincerely in 386. Being then deeply 
impressed by Neoplatonism, he felt he could 
make a synthesis between it and the Chris- 
tian teaching. (On both these points we must 
now consider Courcelle’s book, reviewed 
above.) 

The 40 pages of notes are of considerable 
value, particularly where they draw out 
detailed comparisons with the Confessions 
and other works, and where they track down 
possible references to Plotinus and Porphyry. 
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Professor O’Meara thinks that both philo- 
sophers are well represented in the Contra 
Academicos; Theiler went too far in attri- 
buting almost everything philosophical in 
Augustine to the influence of Porphyry, and 
Paul Henry erred in the other direction by 
eliminating every trace of him from the 
Augustine of this period. Not all O’Meara’s 
parallels are convincing, but taken as a whole 
his evidence presents a good case. There are 
also, of course, ample references to Cicero’s 
Academica. 

The last two lines of p. 124 have been 
transposed. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 

University of Durham 


Firmiani Lactantii Epitome Institu- 
ttonum Divinarum. Edited and trans- 
lated with a commentary by E. H. 
BLAKENEY. London: S.P.C.K., 1950. 
IIs. net. 


Mr. E. H. BLAKENEY, a veteran editor who 
at intervals over nearly half a century has 
published, often in limited editions for the 
bibliophile, a variety of classical works, in 
this volume offers a text, translation, and 
commentary of the Epitome of Lactantius. 
The work, which is primarily intended for 
theological students, makes available in a 
convenient form an author whose work 
deserves more attention than it commonly 
receives from students and teachers of 
Classics. Described by Jerome as ‘quasi 
quidam fluvius eloquentiae Tullianae’ and 
by a modern writer as one who ‘laid the 
foundations of Christian humanism’, Lac- 
tantius is one of the most attractive of the 
Latin Apologists both in style and subject 
matter. 

Mr. Blakeney’s version is a very readable 
one in clear and straightforward English and 
is usually accurate and adequate. He aims 
at a literal rendering but occasionally slips 
into paraphrase or error. Thus at the end of 
chapter 29 Lactantius is arguing that good 
cannot exist without the presence of evil and 
quotes Chrysippus in favour of this view, 
concluding with the words ‘“‘quo item modo 
prudentia esset nisi foret contraria impru- 
dentia? Proinde”’, inquit, “homines stulti 
cur non hoc etiam desiderant, ut veritas sit, 
et non sit mendacium? Namque itidem sunt 
bona et mala, felicitas et infortunitas, volup- 
tas et dolor. Alterum enim ex altero, sicut 
Plato ait, verticibus inter se contrariis deli- 
gatum: si tuleris unum, abstuleris utrum- 
que’’.’ Mr. Blakeney renders: ‘Again, how 


could we possess forethought in the absence 
of its contrary? In the same way why do 
fools not long for the presence of truth rather 
than a lie? Good things and bad co-exist— 
happiness and misfortune, pleasure and pain, 
There is a polarity in things, says Plato: take 
away one of the opposites and you take away 
both.’ The meaning of the second sentence is 
clearly that men might just as well ask for 
truth without the possibility of falsehood, 
and the reference in ‘verticibus inter se con- 
trariis deligatum’ is to the well-known pa» 
sage in the Phaedo, where Socrates observes 
that Aesop might well have written a fable 
to show that God, when he failed to reconcile 
pain and pleasure, had tied their heads 
together. Although Mr. Blakeney refers to 
this passage in his note, he gives a rather 
garbled version of it and his rendering fails 
to bring out the meaning of the text. 

Mr. Blakeney’s text is based upon that of 
his predecessors and his choice is mostly 
judicious. In a few places he offers con- 
jectural readings of his own. His text some- 
times presents medieval spellings such as 
sylva, lachrimae, poenitentia. 

The brief commentary deals with the 
subject-matter in a workmanlike way and 
gives ample references to sources of further 
information both ancient and modern. The 
book should be very useful to the students 
for whom it is designed. 

G. F. Forsty 
University of Southampton 


CiaupEe W. Bartow: Martini Epi 


scopi_ Bracarensis Opera Omnia, 
(Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, Vol. 
XII.) Pp. ix+328. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (London: Ox- 


ford University Press), 1950. Cloth, 
$3.50. 

Tus is a remarkably thorough and painy 
taking work of minute scholarship. A short 
life of St. Martin of Braga is followed by the 
text of his works, each of which is prefaced 
by an introduction. Notes are appended to 
each introduction, and the book is finished 
off with a useful summary of the original 
sources for the saint’s life and a very full 
bibliography. It is emphatically a book for 
the specialist. A very large part of it 8 
devoted to an extraordinarily thorough des 
cription of the available manuscripts of ea 
of Martin’s works, a detailed critical app* 
ratus, and an index of codices. It may be 
regretted that the general reader, including 
the historian and the theologian, is 0% 
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catered for more fully, for Martin of Braga 
is an interesting writer, worth reading for his 
own sake rather than as a field for the exer- 
cise of the textual critic’s science. Thus the 
reader who opens this book in the hope of 
finding a theological and historical com- 
mentary on the important canons against 
Priscillianism of the first Council of Braga, 
or the interesting evidence of popular pagan 
survivals contained in the De Correctione 
Rusticorum will be disappointed. 

On the other hand, in addition to a first- 
rate edition of the text, we are provided with 
useful information on the relation of Martin’s 
Sententiae Patrum Aegyptiorum to the Verba 
Seniorum of Paschasius and to earlier Latin 
and Greek monastic literature, with a 
valuable account of the debt owed by Mar- 
tin’s moral treatises, not only to Seneca (as 
is obvious enough), but also to Cassian, and, 
in this connexion, with a detailed compari- 
son of the De Ira of Martin with his Senecan 
original, a survey which will be of value to 
the textual critic of the latter. The ecclesias- 
tical historian will be grateful for the author’s 
very thorough treatment of the text of 
Martin’s collection of canons. The book is 
beautifully produced and printed. 


G. W. H. Lampe 
St. John’s College, Oxford 


RatPH Stos: Christianity and Classical 
Civilization. Pp. 198. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1950. Cloth, $3.00. 


Tas book sets out, in the first instance, to 
give an historical survey and assessment of the 
points of agreement and difference between 
primitive Christianity and its Graeco- 
Roman cultural environment in the first 
century. The survey covers beliefs about God, 
man, and final destiny, and the principles of 
conduct. The assessment is made from the 
Christian standpoint, and the author’s allegi- 
ance is obviously given to the Reformed 
theology, which is specifically invoked from 
time to time. There is no pretence of im- 
Partiality; and Dr. Stob makes no secret of 
his conviction that Christianity was vastly 
superior to the theology and ethics which it 
supplanted, and that the infiltration of 
Hellenism into Christian thought on theo- 
logy and morals was something of a disaster. 
The fact that the author takes sides does not 
Prevent him from giving a clear and generally 
fair account of the main issues. The book is 
well documented, and much of the evidence 
relied on is quoted in translation. On occasion 


better renderings might have been found. 
For example, the translation (p. 20) from the 
De cultu feminarum (taken from the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library) conceals rather than 
reveals Tertullian’s meaning, which is given 
correctly in the edition of W. Kok. There is 
an extensive bibliography, from which, how- 
ever, some important names—that of Festu- 
giére, for instance—are missing. 

The book does not break new ground; 
but it gives a useful introduction to the large 
problems of fact and valuation in this field; 
and its main conclusions seem to the present 
writer to be, on the whole, well founded and 
just. 

T. W. Manson 
University of Manchester 


J. S. PAPASTAVRU: Apyaia ‘Ioropia. 
Top. A: Apyxaia Avarody — ‘Eas, 
péxpt tHv Mnédixdv. Pp. viii+272; 
24 plates, 3 maps. Thessalonica, 
1950. Paper. 


PROFESSOR PAPASTAVRU, well known for his 
specialist studies in the history of Macedonia 
and northern Greek states, has completed the 
first volume of a short Ancient History for 
students in Greek schools and colleges. There 
is a brief introduction on sources—literary, 
epigraphical, monumental, and modern 
scholarship ; then chapters on the Mesopota- 
mian monarchies, Egypt, the Hittites, and 
Palestine: inevitably somewhat scrappy, but 
they take 70 pages in a not very long book, 
and serve well as a reminder to the young 
that everything did not begin with Greece. 
The second part, Greece to the beginning of 
the fifth century, follows, unavoidably per- 
haps, the conventional pattern; it is clearly 
written and will serve its purpose. Only the 
last chapter, of some 20 pages, deals with 
religion, poetry, art, philosophy, and the 
games, which is short measure even for a 
short book; art comes off best because there 
are illustrations. 

I note a few mistakes and omissions: gold 
and lead at Laurium; the export of Attic 
pottery begins in the fourth century; in the 
account of colonization in the West there is 
no mention of Corcyra, in that of Sparta in 
the seventh century none of art and letters ; 
the story of the Greek alphabet is inade- 
quate—nothing, for example, of X or chi 
and xi in different districts, of H or the 
aspirate, and of F; some words, of which the 
beginner needs some explanation, get little 
or none, as pérorxor (p. 149) and éxrnudproe 
(p. 186). I should suppose that Professor 
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Papastavru exaggerates the numbers of 
slaves in the early period, ¢c. seventh-sixth 
century. 

There is a long bibliography at the end, 
which will give the student something to 
think about. The arrangement is in general 
sound (following, as the author tells us, that 
of Wilcken), the writing simple and direct, 
the book as a whole well done for the 
readers for whom it is intended. 


A. W. GoMME 




















































University of Glasgow 


D. P. Manrzouranis: To érijow 
yewpyiKe eladdnua THs AéoBov arjv 
dpyarnra. Pp. 15. Mytilene: D. 
Kaldis, 1950. Paper. 


M. MaAntTzourRANIs continues his work on 
ancient Lesbos’ with an inquiry into the 
agricultural production of the island. For 
this he is in some respects well qualified: he 
has a good knowledge of Lesbos at the 
present day, he can write shortly and clearly ; 
and he shows excellent sense in two ways, 
both important—he knows that in studying 
such a subject as quantities of corn, olives, 
grapes produced annually in a given area of 
the ancient world, we are aiming only at 
approximate figures, and that ‘approximate’ 
may mean errors of 50 or even 100 per cent. 
and yet the results be valuable ; and secondly, 
he understands how major political changes 
may affect the relative amount of land under 
corn and other products—an independent 
state will tend to grow more corn, the 
essential food (he estimates that the acreage 
now under olives may be as much as ten 
times what it was in classical times, and that 
under corn therefore very much less). Yet 
his equipment for his task is inadequate: his 
main source is, rightly, J.G. xii. 2. 76-80 
(fragments of the survey of agricultural land 
of Lesbos made, almost certainly, in the 
time of Diocletian), but he draws extrava- 
gant conclusions about the products of the 
whole island, and their value; he discusses 
the 3,000 «Ajpor of Thucydides iii. 50. 2, and 
concludes from a comparison of the rent, of 
the probable extent of land under corn, 
olives, vines, and pasture (based on the much 
later survey) and of the prevailing prices, 


? See C.R., 1951, p. 120. He has recently 
published (Byz. Zeitschr. xliv, 1951, pp. 410- 
12) another note on ancient place-names in 
Lesbos which have survived to the present 
day. 
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that only the oligarchs’ land was taken for 
the cleruchs—a possibly correct conclusion, 
but the factors, especially the prices, are far 
too uncertain for this; he quotes J.G. i? § 
(Tod, 63), but only as $.J.G.3 i. 76 and with 
no awareness that the words he quotes are 
restored, and the restorations much dis 
puted. 

Yet his work is to be commended and js 
most useful. One of the most needed tasks 
for a social and economic history is a detailed 
study of separate regions of the Greek world 
where some comparison can be made with 
ancient records, as at Delos and Renea, and 
the Laureotike; and M. Mantzouranis is 
helping in this work. His identification of 
two of the properties mentioned in LG. xii, 
2. 79 may be most useful. It is to be hoped 
that, in spite of his difficulties, he will con- 
tinue. Being a Greek he knows one thing that 
almost all of us here forget: that leaving 
corn-land fallow is not, in Greece, always a 
mark of primitive agrictulture—the fallow 
is for grazing in a country where good 


grazing land is rare. 
A. W. Gomne 


_ University of Glasgow 


Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus. 
Vol. I: The Hellenistic and Roman 
Periods. Edited by Hetrry Gotpman. 
Pp. 420, 276 plates, g plans. Prince- 
ton: University Press (London: Ox- 
ford University Press), 1950. Cloth, 
Lil. 155. net. 


Tue publication in so careful and splendid a 
form of the Roman and Hellenistic material 
on a site which offered such tempting poss- 
bilities in the earlier levels is a fine instance 
of the conscientious care typical of the exca- 
vator, Dr. Goldman. Dr. Goldman herself 
describes the buildings and habitation levels, 
which she divides into Early Hellenistic, 
Late Hellenistic, Early Roman, Middle 
Roman, and Late Roman Units, the circult 
wall (mainly Roman), and the cemetery 
(third and fourth centuries A.D.). 
Dorothy Cox gives a detailed account of the 
coins including a very interesting series struck 
at Tarsus both under the Hellenistic Princes 
and in Roman times when Tarsus was a? 
autonomous city. The Islamic coins are left 
for a later publication. 

The lamps are discussed by Dr. Goldman 
and Miss Frances Jones and correlated with 
those of Corinth. Thus Tarsus Group I= 
Corinth VII; T. II = C. IX; T. Ill = 
C. X or XII; T. IV is a Levantine typ 
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with no Corinthian parallel; T. V = 
G XIII; T. VI = C. XIX; T. VII is a 
solitary socketed lamp. T. VIII is a local 
group of the second and early first century 
g.c.; T. IX = C. XVIII; T. X = C. XX; 
T. XI=C. XXI; T. XII= C. XXII; T. 
XIII = C. XXIII; T. XIV = C. XXIV; 
T. XV is a local melon-shaped group; 
T. XVI is a local disk lamp corresponding 
to Loeschcke’s type VIII; T. XVII = 
C. XXVII; T. XVIII = Waage’s 44, 46, 
and 48 at Antioch; T. XIX = C. XXVIII; 
T. XX = C. XXX; T. XXI is a group of 
anthropomorphic lamps ; T. XXII resembles 
a porringer and may not be a lamp at all; 
T. XXIII is a miscellaneous group. A num- 
ber of lamp moulds, all in plaster, were dis- 
covered but, with the exception of No. 466 
from the Late Roman Unit, all belonged to 
the Factory Deposit which contained chiefly 
lamps of types XVI and XVII. Stamped 
amphora-handles are treated by Miss Vir- 
ginia Grace. Of the 101 examples found in 
these excavations 83, or perhaps 84, were 
Rhodian, and the Antioch material (unpub- 
lished but accessible to Miss Grace) shows an 
even higher proportion. Most of the Tarsian 
handles date between 300 B.c. and the early 
first century A.D., and a good proportion of 
the Rhodian ones were made before 223 B.c. 
Miss Frances Jones discusses the pottery. 
Most of it is ‘unprepossessing, the ordinary 
everyday ware of poor and middle class 
households, but for that reason it is a sensitive 
and genuine indicator of ceramic evolution.’ 
During the period from 600 to 300 B.C. 
Gozlii Kule was outside the city, but sherds 
from this period are shown on Fig. 119 in- 
cluding fragments of Little Master Cups. 
The next ten or a dozen figures illustrate 
Middle Hellenistic pottery (third and early 
second century B.c.), compared by the writer 
with Hellenistic wares from Cyprus; it also 
reminds me strongly of some unpublished 
Hellenistic material from a cistern at Cnossus. 
A fine series of Hellenistic Pergamene ware 
provides some profiles identical with those 
of Gaulish Samian but others unknown in 
the West. The Tarsus material is abundant 
and should provide many points for dis- 
cussion by Samian and Pergamene specialists. 
Some forms (Nos. 126 following) seem to be 
Tarsian in the strict sense, others (Nos. 133 
following) can only be termed East Mediter- 
tanean. Tarsian Megarian bowls resemble 
those of Antioch and Samaria rather than 
those of Athens. No moulds were found at 
Tarsus, Egyptian contacts include some frag- 
Ments of an Egyptian faience bowl and some 
sherds decorated in the Hadra manner; 
Unguentaria of the Hellenistic fusiform 
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variety occur in Early Imperial deposits 
along with the bottle-shaped type more 
generally associated with that period. 

The Middle Imperial period shows a 
decline, but the evidence is largely from 
secondary deposits. The fine pottery of this 
period is mainly ‘Roman Pergamene’. The 
kitchen ware is distinguished from that of 
earlier periods by its more rounded contours 
and by being ridged while on the wheel. 
Late Imperial remains (third to seventh 
century A.D.) are representative but scanty 
since they were swamped by the succeeding 
Islamic strata. The late Roman Red wares 
classified by Waage at Antioch appear also 
at Tarsus, chiefly in the form of late Red 
Ware C, suggesting that they were not im- 
ported to Tarsus much before the end of 
the fourth century A.D. 

Dr. Goldman herself reviews the terra- 

cottas, which the Tarsians must have manu- 
factured in large quantities. After a few 
remarks on the earlier treasure-hunting of 
Barta and Langlois she discusses the technical 
processes. Terra-cottas of the classical period 
are regularly crude horse-and-rider groups 
like those of Cyprus. Not till the third 
century do we find the purely Greek terra- 
cottas of Tanagra type with the plain cir- 
cular head-dress for children and young 
girls, later supplanted by the ivy-leaf head- 
dress which already appears at Tarsus in the 
second century B.c. The Hellenic heads 
often have heavy lids and half-open eyes, a 
dreamy type common enough in post- 
Praxitelean sculpture. In general the Tarsus 
terra-cottas are an interesting individual 
series, nearer to those of Egypt than to those 
of Tanagra or Myrina but lacking the most 
peculiarly Egyptian subjects. The Tarsus 
figures are realistic in a general way but 
avoid the caricature of individual idiots, 
criminals, and diseased persons, to which 
Hellenistic art is sometimes addicted in its 
more morbid moments. The catalogue of 
terra-cottas is grouped by subjects: I. Deities 
and Mythological Characters; II. Ritual 
Figures and Votive Objects; III. Theatrical 
Figures; IV. Realistic Plaques; VI. Miscel- 
laneous Female Figures ; VII. Miscellaneous 
Male Figures; XIII. Children; IX. Archi- 
tectural Monuments; X. Animals; XI. 
Miscellaneous Human Figures; XII. Plaster 
Moulds. 

Dr. A. E. Raubitschek discusses the in- 
scriptions, all very fragmentary but including 
an interesting piece now in Newton Center, 
Massachusetts, and supposed to come from 
Tarsus, referring probably to the destruction 
in A.D. 308 of Musonius, a Vicar of Asia, 
with all his staff. The volume ends with a 




































catalogue of miscellaneous objects. The 
authors and publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on this careful and monumental 
publication. 
R. W. Hutcuinson 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


Dialogus de Scaccario. Edited with 
text, translation, introduction and 
notes by CHARLES JOHNSON. Pp. 
Ixiv+ 144. Edinburgh: Nelson, 1950. 
Cloth, 155. net. 


Tuis first volume in this series, Jocelin of 
Brakelond’s biography of Abbot Samson, 
was a work already well known to many 
readers; the second contains a treatise of 
which few but specialists have heard, though 
the non-specialist may gather a good deal of 
curious information from it, such as the 
origin of the word ‘stock’ for holdings in a 
company. Richard FitzNigel, treasurer to 
Henry II, came of a family with an adminis- 
trative tradition. His father, the Bishop of 
Ely who makes a brief and unfortunate 
appearance in the civil war between Stephen 
and Matilda, had been treasurer to Henry I, 
and his great-uncle, the celebrated Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, chancellor and justiciar 
to the same king. Richard himself, however 
much he may have owed to family influence, 
was certainly well suited to his position. His 
work on the Exchequer, in the form of a 
dialogue between master and pupil, reveals 
a mind in certain ways remarkably like that 
of a modern civil servant, and some readers 
will be surprised to find that the finances of a 
medieval kingdom were so highly organized. 
The treatise, which goes into considerable 
detail, is by no means easy reading. Mr. 
Johnson, who has long been recognized as 
an expert on the subject, deals with difficult 
points very adequately in his introduction 
and notes, and his translation, which runs 
very smoothly, is, if sometimes rather freer 
than the old-fashioned scholar would ap- 
prove, a most helpful guide to those un- 
familiar with medieval finance. It is a pity 
that the proof-reading was not done with 
greater care; there are some annoying mis- 
prints, for example in p. 1, 1. 7, p. 3, 1. 4, and 
note 1 to p. 5. These, however, are trifling 
blemishes on a thoroughly sound edition. 


K. R. Porrer 
University of Edinburgh 


(1) F. M. Powicke: Walter Daniel’s 
Life of Ailred, Abbot of Rievaulx, trans- 
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lated from the Latin with introduc. 
tion and notes. Pp. cii+88. London 
and Edinburgh: Nelson, 1950. Cloth, 
155. net. 

(2) Daviw KNow.es: The Monastic 
Constitutions of Lanfranc, translated 
from the Latin with introduction 
and notes. Pp. xi+-153. London and 
Edinburgh: Nelson, 1951. Cloth, 
155. net. 

THERE is nothing more significant in the 
religious life of the twelfth century than the 
rapid growth of the Cistercian Order, and 
Ailred, Abbot of Rievaulx from 1147 to 1167, 
is one of its most conspicuous figures in 
England. Though he was a prolific author, 
few, perhaps, nowadays have read any of his 
works except the narrative of the Battle of 
the Standard, and this tells us nothing about 
himself. For knowledge of his life and charac- 
ter we depend on the biography by his 
disciple Walter Daniel, which has now been 
edited by Sir Maurice Powicke. This is not 
an easy work to render into English, for 


“Walter Daniel, like many of his contem- 


poraries, was too anxious to write better than 
he could, and the translator has sometimes 
felt driven to paraphrase. The introduction, 
expanded from an earlier essay by Professor 
Powicke, is comprehensive and excellent, as 
would be expected from so great an authority 
on the period, and even those who are not 
much attracted by medieval hagiography 
may find a good deal to interest them in 
Walter Daniel’s book. 

It is possible to read the biographies of 
many monks like Ailred without gaining any 
clear conception of the monk’s daily life, s0 
largely spent in a round of devotional exer- 
cises. The Monastic Constitutions, compiled 
from various sources by Lanfranc for the us 
of his monks at Canterbury, are in this 
respect most enlightening. The matter is of 
course largely technical, but things like the 
account of the Maundy on pp. 31-38 should 
appeal to anyone interested in the medieval 
world. Dom David Knowles, author of The 
Monastic Order in England, is entirely at home 
in this field, and the editing of the text, 
on the manuscript in the Durham Chapter 
Library, and the translation have been 
admirably done. 

K. R. Porter 


University of Edinburgh 


EMANUELE Castorina: Vox Rial 
Pp. 62. Catania: Giannotta, 195° 
Paper, L. 300. 
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CasrorinA has collected a number of 
rather embarrassingly personal poems in 
Latin, the composition of which has clearly 
given him pleasure; here and there he suc- 
ceeds in producing an artlessly pretty 
domestic picture drawn from his own family 
circle (e.g. the glyconics to his baby son), 
but much of his more ambitious writing is 
obscure in content and meaning. His latinity 
is sometimes odd (e.g. campum nom., autem 
beginning a line and fourth word in its 
sentence, the form construnctum) and _ his 
prosody sometimes alarming (e.g. dcres, 
Trinacris, vigiliis, bitbile); he uses a great 
variety of metres, but his handling of the 
less usual schemes is not always successful 
(the galliambics on p. 23 seem of an un- 
familiar pattern). 

R. G. Austin 
University College, Cardiff 


WILHELM KRAIKER: Das Kentauren- 
bild des euxis. Pp. 31; 5 figs. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1950. Paper, DM. 9g. 


A Lost picture is a slight peg on which to 
hang a lengthy essay. Professor Kraiker has 
little to say about other pictures of Zeuxis, 
and his discussion of technique does not add 
much that is new. (I am at present uncon- 
vinced by his argument that the marble 
pictures from Herculaneum should not be 
regarded as copies of originals from the time 
of Zeuxis.) It seems to me probable that we 
should distinguish between a stage in which 
the normal colour was darkened in places 
(Apollodorus) and a stage when the normal 
colour was lightened as well as darkened 
(Zeuxis)—high lights were later still. The 
first stage can be seen in the coloured lekythoi 
of the late fifth century (and on the mound 
on the lekythos in Hamburg discussed by 
Bielefeld—the yellow patch is not a subtle 
piece of technique but grass, I think). The 
second stage was probably not reached until 
the fourth century ; Professor Kraiker makes 
Zeuxis die before 386 because he dates Iso- 
crates’ Antidosis in 386, but this is presumably 
a slip. The drapery of the Muse from the 
Pompeian picture of Pan certainly shows 
this stage, but the shading of her face (cf. 
Rumpf, 7.H.S. Ixvii. 1 5) suggests a date 
after 350 and therefore the whole figure can- 
not be used as evidence for fifth-century 
painting. The suggestion that Zeuxis’ Cen- 
taur family is an example of a new attitude 
‘o myth is interesting: the myth has lost its 
meaning and become merely a motive on 
Which the painter can show his technical 
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skill; Zeuxis himself according to Lucian’s 
story was angry with the spectators who were 
more interested in the subject than the paint- 
ing. There is, however, another side, which 
perhaps foreshadows Hellenistic poetry : here, 
earlier in the Niobid painter’s satyr family 
playing ball, and about the same time in 
Philoxenus’ Cyclops in love, we see a new 
theme which is interesting in itself—the 
family life of monsters: Der Werwolf weinte 
tranenblind, Er hatte ja doch Weib und Kind. 


T. B. L. WeBsTER 
University College, London 


JosePH SEVIER CALLAWAY: Sybaris. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 37.) Pp. ix+131. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 
1950. Cloth, 40s. net. 


WE know little, from literary and archaeo- 
logical sources alike, of the Greek cities of 
south Italy, and our ignorance seems greatest 
and most regrettable in the case of Sybaris. 
Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, in his book The Western 
Greeks, has shown what can be done with the 
scant material available. The author of the 
work under review lists Dunbabin’s book in 
his bibliography, but it seems very unlikely 
that he has read it. This is a pity, for it would 
have indicated to him the lines on which an 
account of Sybaris should proceed, and have 
introduced him to more, and more modern, 
bibliographical material. In fact this slim 
but costly volume does credit neither to its 
author nor to Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology, whatever allowance 
may be made for pressure to publish ‘re- 
search’. Professor Callaway succeeds in filling 
out his account to 117 pages only by giving 
most of his ancient authorities (and some 
modern ones) in full, all of which accounts 
for about a third of the whole, while digres- 
sions, some necessary but others of uncertain 
relevance, on Skidros, Laos, Poseidonia, 
Siris, Kroton, and Taras, occupy a good deal 
of the remainder. This might be forgiven. It 
cannot be denied that he has succeeded 
(obviously by some system of semi-mechani- 
cal excerpting) in accumulating a quantity 
of literary lore and very second-hand 
archaeological knowledge and conjecture, 
under these headings: Beginnings—The 
Rivers—The Land (including natural pro- 
ducts), History of Sybaris, Antiquities (which 
include manufactured products and animals, 
with ‘life and manners’), Logoi Sybaritikoi, 
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Prosopographia Sybaritica; but it is difficult 
to see what good it all does to either author or 
reader. Professor Callaway appears to have 
no idea of the critical use either of literary 
authorities, especially the late authorities on 
whom he must chiefly rely, such as Athenaeus, 
or of archaeological evidence. Even so he 
might have got together a pleasant collection 
of commonplaces and tales of Sybaris to 
demonstrate the place this fabulous city 
occupied in the minds of later generations, if 
his arrangement and discussion of the sources 
had been less naive, humourless, and un- 
critical, and his tendency to excessive divaga- 
tion had been in some measure checked. Does 
he speak of dogs? Then he must bring in 
a wholly gratuitous list of names from the 
Francois Vase. The Sybarites liked dwarfs, 
we are told, so it must be pointed out that 
Augustus did not. The Sybarites invented the 
apis. Is this luxury? Not a bit of it. ‘The 
Sybarites were developing a consciousness of 
a standard of living, as will appear . . . from 
this and other innovations.’ Need more be 
said? 

R. J. Hopper 
University of Sheffield 


JOHANNES IRMSCHER: Gétterzorn bei 
Homer. Pp. viii+96. Leipzig: Har- 
rassowitz, 1950. Paper. 


Tuis is a shortened and partly revised ver- 
sion of a dissertation submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in 1947. Dr. Irmscher collected 
the material during war service and after 
his return to civil life prepared the disserta- 
tion under the supervision of Professor 
Schadewaldt, whose views about the author- 


ship of the Iliad and Odyssey he appears to 
accept unquestioningly. 

A short introduction (‘Die Aufgabe und 
der Weg’, pp. 1-3) is followed by an investi. 
gation of the words for anger used in the 
Iliad and Odyssey (3-26; Irmscher calls this 
‘Die Worter fiir den Gétterzorn’, but he 
considers the anger of men as well as that of 
gods, and he includes unexpected words 
such as dyapar). The third section (26-39) 
is headed ‘Erscheinungsformen des Gétter- 
zorns’ ; here again Irmscher deals with men 
as well as gods, defending his procedure by 
reminding us that ‘die Gétter Homers sind 
auf eine hohere Ebene projizierte Menschen’, 
The next three sections (39-52, 52-65, and 
66-77) deal respectively with ‘Gétterzorn 
und Iliashandlung’, ‘G6tterzorn im Odysseus- 
nostos’ (the Urodyssee which, it seems, is all 
that Professor Schadewaldt is prepared to 
ascribe to the author of the Iliad) and 
‘Odysseeiiberarbeitung und Gotterzorn’. A 
seventh section is devoted to ‘Der Zorn des 
Zeus’ (77-86), and the monograph ends 
with a ‘Zusammenfassung’ (86-90), from 
which Irmscher’s main thesis appears to be 


.that from the Jliad to the final version of the 


Odyssey there is a tendency for the gulf 
dividing gods and men to widen, and for 
increased emphasis to be laid on man’s 
responsibility for his actions (and so for 
incurring Heaven’s wrath). There are in- 
dexes of passages quoted and of ‘Namen und 
Sachen’. 

The subject is really too big for so sum- 
mary a treatment, but Irmscher’s collection 
of the material is valuable and his comments, 
though not particularly original, seem 
sensible. 

J. A. Davison 


University of Leeds 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the Classical Review 


Dear Sirs, 


Ir is not surprising that your reviewer (C.R. 1952, 16-17) found little good to 
say of Bolling’s attempt, in his lias Atheniensium, to reconstruct the Peisistratean 
edition of the Iliad. As another reviewer has indicated, ‘About it there will 
be two, and only two, opinions. Old dogs unwilling to learn new tricks fl 

reject it out of hand. Those who accept it, must accept it in principle in " 
entirety. Bolling himself would be the last to claim no possibility of correction. 
(Whatmough in The Classical Weekly, xlv. 41.) Since your reviewer, even before 
his study of Van der Valk’s book (see C.R. 1950, 54-55), ‘had already come to 


the conclusion that the vulgate text must be our stand-by and that nothing can 
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usefully or logically be said about Homer if the possibility of large-scale 
variation between the ““Homeric”’ and Byzantine texts is admitted’, one hardly 





pears to 






abe und needed to ask him his opinion of a text which shortens the vulgate Iliad by 
. investi- some one thousand lines. 

| in the What is objectionable is that in attempting, quite gratuitously, to justify his 
alls this 4) pting, quite g: y, to justily 





but he opinion, your reviewer has criticized Bolling’s book for failing to do things 
s that of which it does not claim to do, while at the same time, and in a most invidious 
1 words distinction, he has praised Bolling’s sponsors and publishers for what he 


(5-29 imagines to be the lavish scale of the production. That is, even the little good 








ih aoe he has to say is false. On these minor points, then, I trust you will agree that 
dure by your review needs some correction from one who, as editor for the American 
ers sind Philological Association, was in charge of the publication. 
nschen’. The fact is that the resources of the two learned societies which undertook 
Gs, ant to publish the book were (and are) very limited, so that every effort had to be 
dysseus- made to hold down the costs of production. This was achieved by adapting the 
s, is all technique of lithoprinting to a master copy made up by much intricate cutting 
ared to and pasting from various printed materials, some old (the Oxford text, by 
oe = permission) and some newly set in type. (For details of the process see H. M. 
an Silver in The ACLS Newsletter, ii. 6-9, May 1951.) If the resulting pages are 
Ih ends ‘unattractive to the eye’—and it is true that the printing is not always so 
), from evenly black or so perfectly aligned as in good letterpress work—then the fault 
rs to be is mine and that of the process used, not Bolling’s; but it should also be added 
ae that the total costs were about a third of what a conventional book of the same 
ond fer size (524 pages) would have come to. ; 
_ man's Your reviewer also complains that Bolling’s apparatus omits some refer- 
so for ences to atheteses or omissions by the Alexandrian editors, and fails to give 
ye ee detailed references in other places where they would have been useful to the 
a reader in judging the correctness of Bolling’s procedure. So it does; but to 
0 sum have attempted to give the evidence in full on every passage (the only sound 
lection alternative) would have meant an edition on the scale of Leaf’s liad, which, 
ee however desirable, was out of the question. Besides, Bolling had already col- 


lected and discussed the evidence in his two preceding books, The External 
YAVISON Evidence for Interpolation in Homer (Oxford, 1925) and The Athetized Lines of the 
Ikad (Baltimore, 1944). Since, as Bolling carefully points out in his Introduction 
(12), both, books follow the order of the text, no further reference than ‘om. 
(see External Evidence)’ or ‘ath. (see Athetized Lines)’ was needed. If your reviewer, 
or any other reader, will consult these books, he will find there all the refer- 
ences he desires, and many of the original texts besides. 

On the other hand, your reviewer does your readers a real disservice in 
failing to call attention to the many changes Bolling has made (with adequate 
references in his second apparatus) in the wording of the lines and even the 





ood to form of the words, thus recording for non-specialists the sound results of two 
ratean — 8therations of linguistic scholarship. 

re will ' To sum up, Bolling’s purpose in this book was modest enough: ‘to print 
s will for the use of scholars” ’, as he says in Athetized Lines, 42, ‘an edition in which 
“in its the text should be my reconstruction of JT (the Peisistratean edition), with the 
ction’. plus” verses—plus verses in reference to this text—relegated to the critical 
before apparatus. Whether that would be a “‘better” poem I would leave to the 





Judgment of those who lecture on the appreciation of literature. But those who 
Wish to analyse the composition of the poem, or to handle it as a document 
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testifying to the speech and life of its time, would find such an edition, I am 
convinced, a firmer basis for their investigations than any other.’ 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joun L. HEtize 






Urbana, Illinois 











Professor F. A. Davison writes: 
Professor Heller’s indictment seems to contain six main counts: (1) that I am 
‘unwilling to learn new tricks’; (2) that having made clear in advance my 
opinion on the question of principle raised by Bolling’s book, I not only (a) 
wrote an unnecessary review but (6) ‘gratuitously’ attempted to justify my 
unfavourable opinion ; (3) that I criticized Bolling unfairly, complaining that 
his first apparatus (a) did not mention all the known omissions by Alexandrine 
scholars and (b) failed to give references to most of his statements about 
omissions and atheteses ; (4) that I did not mention that Bolling’s introduction 
referred readers to his two earlier books ; (5) that I praised Bolling’s publisher 
and sponsors for what I imagined to be the lavish scale of the production; (6) 
that I failed to call attention to the changes in wording or word-forms proposed 
in the second apparatus. 

My answers are: (1) that I do not believe Bolling’s ‘tricks’ to be new or 
logically defensible; (2) (a) that in my opinion (as, it seems, in Bolling’s, cf 
his review of Van der Valk in A.7.P. lxxi, 1950, 306-11) one has both a right 
and a duty to review books with which one disagrees fundamentally, and (}) 
that in such cases it is essential to give the fullest possible justification for one’s 
disagreement; (3) (a) that, whatever Bolling claimed to do, he was in fact 
bound to make his first apparatus as complete in this respect as possible 
(binding me to point out that he had not done so), and (4) that Bolling could 
easily have given the single reference needed in each case, either to the ancient 
source (where the facts are clear) or to one or other of his books (in more com- 
plex cases) ; (4) that it is unfair to expect the reader to be perpetually referring 
to other books, especially when one of them (The Athetized Lines in the Miad) is 
hardly known in this country; (5) that the context of my references to the 
technical ingenuity, hard work, paper, and money expended on the enterprise 
shows that I was far from praising anyone for ‘the lavish scale of the produc- 
tion’ (a phrase which I neither used nor meant to imply) ; (6) that limitations 
of space forced me to confine my discussion of Bolling’s book to those aspects 
of it on which I felt that I could properly and usefully express an opinion. 


SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


it easier to understand. J. A. O. Larset, 
Cyrene and the Panhellenion: from the inscrip 
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XLVII. 1: JANUARY 1952 


W. H. Alexander, The Enquéte on Seneca’s 
Treason: as he admitted, Seneca sent the 
message reported by Natalis, but purely as a 
complimentary formula: our own times 
make the treasonable construction put upon 













tion published by Fraser in 7.2.5. xl 77 
concludes that Cyrene was a member of the 
Panhellenion, that members might be 00 
cities but Koina (like Crete), and that the 
members had varying numbers of repre 
sentatives and votes. B. M. W. Knox, 
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Lion in the House: the parable of Agam. 717-36 
has applications beyond the immediate con- 
text and the image recurs throughout the 
play; the lion-cub is Helen but also Agamem- 
non, Aegisthus (ironically), Clytaemnestra, 
and Orestes. J. Whatmough on Arist. Birds 
1615: reads v7 Bedootpdov, a Thracian 
epithet of Zeus. G. D. Percy on Lucan 7. 
287-8: retains these lines, reading haec est 
illa acies in 284. C. A. Lynch on Aesch. 
Agam. 550 reads div viv roaov 5%, Erpouv tuvds 
being understood from 549, ‘I feared some 
of those whom in fact I now fear as much’; 
986 reads movrov cis orevov tice. J. F. Gilliam, 
notes on the Latin military documents P.S./. 
1307, 1308. 


ERANOS 
XLIX. 3-4 (1951) 


H. H. von der Osten, Anatolische Wege : treats 
with reference to geographical and historical 
conditions the routes and roads of Anatolia 
from prehistoric to Seljuk times. H. Bengt- 
son, Themistokles und die delphische Amphik- 
tyonie: asks why Delphian Apollo, in spite of 
his Medism, received dedicatory offerings 
for the victory over the Persians; he would 
associate with this Themistocles’ defence 
against the Spartans of the amphictyony, 
most of whose members had medized. 
Themistocles was statesman enough to see 
that Greece could not stand reprisals, and 
that the Delphic oracle was a necessary in- 
stitution. D. Tabachovitz, Furcht und Hoff- 
nung: attacks the view that the use of y7 
after verbs of fearing can be explained by 
an original paratactic construction, pre- 
ferring a psychological account: the pu be- 
longs to the hope that is the obverse of the 
fear. Similarly 7 od with infinitive after 
negatived verbs, which are felt to be equiva- 
lent to the opposite positive. P. M. Fraser, 
~xipw and -xuvpéw: a lexicographical study of 
compounds of these verbs in papyri and 
Hellenistic prose. P. Astrém, A Greek 
‘Mummy-Label’ : publishes with commentary 
alabel from the Victoria Museum, Uppsala. 
F. Klingner, Tibulls Geburtstagsgedicht an 
Messalla: analyses i. 7 to show the thread 
and the skill in transition, explains 1. 27 by 
showing that the Egyptians identified Nile 
and Osiris, proposes canat in 1. 61. S. Cavallin, 
Bemerkungen zu Querolus: finds two echoes of 
Rutilius Namatianus to support the view 
that the author dedicated the comedy to 

warns against taking as late Latin 
Phrases that are in fact reminiscences of 
Plautus, and shows that the metre is stricter 

has been supposed; he also considers 
the relations of the MSS. A. N elson, ‘Chdteaux 
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en Espagne’ dans le latin médiéval: shows that 
castra tn Hispania is found as early as the 
French phrase, and is sometimes replaced by 
castra in sp(h)era aeris. E. Fraenkel, The pedi- 
gree of the Saturnian Metre: calls attention to 
the line id péyrore Kdpe, xaipé por Kpdvece 
(Anth. Lyr.? ii, p. 131) from a Cretan hymn. 
A. Fuks, Kodwvos picbios: assembles the 
evidence that Colonus (near the Agora) was 
a place for hiring labour. R. H. Martin, 
Caecina’s Meeting with Bassus: gets rid of 
Pataui at Tac. Hist. 2. 100 by showing that 
patuit is the better emendation of patui; they 
met therefore at Ravenna. 


MNEMOSYNE 
4th Series, V (1952), Fasc. i 


J. D. Meerwaldt, Cleanthea II: notes, con- 
tinued from Mnem. 4 S. iv, on Cleanthes’ 
Hymn to Zeus (erratum: |. 36 should begin 
opp’ av) ; conjectures: 1. 22 {aéow for edaw; 
1. 26 (dvev) xadod for xaxod; 1. 30 suggestions 
for filling the lacuna; 1. 33 av@puizrous <aovs>. 
A. C. Moorhouse, On Aspect in the Meaning 
of Siaxw: in Hom. Il. xxii. 199 f. ducdnw has 
a durative aspect: ‘and as in a dream a man 
cannot keep a fugitive going (i.e. keep close 
after a fugitive): neither then can the one 
escape, nor can the other keep up after him.’ 
C. M. A. van den Oudenrijn, Solon’s System 
of Property-Classes once more: Wilcken’s ovo.wyv 
for @vordv in Plut. Sol. xxiii. 3 is wrongly 
supported by Thiel (Mnem. 4 S. iii): it 
assumes, inter alia, the questionable inclusion 
of livestock in Solon’s system ; Jardé’s figures 
quoted by Thiel relate to the biennial, not 
annual, production of barley; this law of 
Solon’s is part of his religious legislation, not 
of his system of property-classes. J. H. Jong- 
kees, Notes on the Coinage of Athens, VIII. The 
Owl of Athens: the choice of the owl as 
Athena’s constant companion has its origin 
in coins struck by Pisistratus about 560 B.c. 
in connexion with the institution of the Pan- 
athenaea ( ?566) ; in these and their successors 
the owl has a comic appearance; LX. Again 
the Chronology of the Sixth Cent. Coinage: 
amplifies Jongkees’s article in Mnem. 3 S. xii, 
with notes on the pre-Solonian coinage, 
Solon’s monetary law, the Wappenmiinzen, 
the electrum coinage, the coinage of Pisis- 
tratus and the style of sixth-century coins. 
A. D. Leeman, Seneca and Posidonius: a 
Philosophical Commentary on Sen. Ep. 102, 3-19: 
the discussion on glory in Ep. 102 has its 
origin in one Stoic treatise, with a proposer 
and opposer, both Middle Stoics, whose 
ideas are typical of Panaetius and Posidonius 
respectively; the latter, often quoted by 





244 
Seneca, was interested in dialectical discus- 
sion, and his appreciation of true glory 
(claritas == the heroic xAéos) is indicated by 
his quoting aiév dpiorevew xrA. to Pompey. 
H. Wagenvoort, Ad Apul. Metam. 4, 30: 
suggests iam faxo <eam fastus> huius et ipsius 
inlicitae ormonsitatis paeniteat. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 
LXXXXIV. 4: 1951 


E. Bickel, ‘Vates’ bei Varro und Vergil: the 
vates was originally not a rhapsode, but a 
writer of Saturnian elogia on the dead. The 
word was also applied to the leader in the 
singing of the Arval and Salian hymns. It 
had no connexion with secular poetry: 
Varro attempted to define it by poeta which 
did have a connexion with secular poetry. 
Virgil called himself vates to distinguish his 
native Italian Muse from the cantores Eu- 
phorionis, but in effect only succeeded in 
turning the vates into the poeta, not the poeta 


into the vates. H. Hommel, Aristophanes tiber . 


die Nilschwelle: Nub. 272 is a misunder- 
standing of the theory of Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia that the sun drew up the moisture from 
the earth, which replaced its loss from the 
sea and subterranean supplies of water. This 
water was in turn given up to the Nile and 
the surplus caused the inundations. J. H. 
Oliver, On the funeral oration of Pericles, trans- 
lates Thuc. ii. 42. 4: ‘They ran away from 
the word of dishonor, but, offering their 
bodies, they stood their ground to the com- 
pletion of their costly liturgy.’ K. Volkl, Das 
megarische Psephisma: this was a firm reply to 
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Megarian encroachments staged by Corinth 
with the intention of provoking Athens to 
declare war. G. Zuntz, Zum Hymnus de 
Kleanthes, reads oot yap mas d5¢ xdopos xr), 
for coi 5é.... K. Kalbfleisch, Seltene Wrter 
aus Papyrusurkunden: in P.Jand. occur 
paxdrn(s), €repoA(oyia), avrimapddoas, Ko 
ordwos and éxrenop( ). 


VC. 1: 1952 


V. Pisani, Uber eine palignische Inschrift (Co. 
208 bis, Pl. 246 d) und die Herkunft des Oskisch- 
umbrischen: from a study of Conway 208 bis, 
concludes that Pel. Famel = Zeyedw and 
Osc. famel = CepedXev. R. Merkelbach, Die 
pisistratische Redaktion der homerischen Gedichte: 
argues for a definitive edition of Homer at 
Athens in the sixth century and consequently 
rejects a unitary origin for the poems. W. 
Derichs, Eine Spottmiinze auf Kaiser Commodus: 
the legend on the reverse of B.M.C. iv, p. 
842, nos. 711-13, is deliberately divided by 
the club so that the letters to the right may 
be read as a coarse joke against the Emperor. 
F. Hampl, Zur rémischen Kolonisation in der 
Reit der ausgehenden Republik und des friihen 
Prinzipates: the original citizens of a com- 
munity into which a Roman colony had 
been introduced received the Roman citizen- 
ship: the Sullan foundations and the evic- 
tions under the early Principate were 
exceptions to the rule. K. Kalbfleisch, 
Seltene Worter aus Papyrusurkunden : &édeyvov = 
writing-tablet; «vndiwy is a measure of 
quantity. E. Sander, Triarius ordo: the sixth 
centurion of Coh. i had the title trianu 
vexilli veteranorum (in colloquial usage 
triarius ordo) and his duty was to command 
the veterani in the field. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Classical Association was held in the University | 
of Reading on 16-19 April. Besides the Presidential Address by Professor 
W. M. Calder, lectures were given on Greek Magic (J. M. R. Cormack), 
Virgil’s Aeneas (R. D. Williams), the elder Seneca (C. J. Fordyce), Imperium 
and Auctoritas (J. A. Crook), and Early Scholar-Printers (J. M. T. Charlton), 
and there was a record number of ‘Communications’ in the form of short 
papers offered by members. Excursions to the site of Silchester (with a visit to 
the Silchester Collection in the Museum) and Blenheim were made all the mort 
enjoyable by summer-like weather. The local organizing committee is to be 
congratulated on a most successful meeting. 


If the normal three-year cycle were observed, the next Conference organized 
by the Joint Committee of Greek and Roman Societies would take place in 
August 1954 in Oxford. In that year, however, the Classical Association i 
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arranging to celebrate its Jubilee; the International Federation of Classical 
Societies is arranging a conference at Copenhagen in August (see below) ; and 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science is to hold its annual 
meeting in Oxford in September. In view of these events the Committee has 
reluctantly decided to postpone the time of the next meeting to 1955, and has 
provisionally fixed 4-11 August. The meeting will be held in Oxford. 


The Second Congress of the International Federation of Associations of 
Classical Studies will be held in Copenhagen at the end of August 1954 in 
conjunction with the celebrations of the 150th anniversary of Madvig’s birth. 
The main theme will be the Classical Pattern of Modern Western Civilization 
as shown in moral and political ideas, thought-forms, linguistics, town- 
planning, portraiture, &c., but lectures will also be given on recent develop- 
ments in Classical Scholarship. 


On pp. 22-23 Mr. Colman raises a matter which has no doubt given concern 
to many of our readers, both in the Schools and in the Universities. Facilia 
and Faciliora and Facillima tread on one another’s heels ; Sensims and Gradatims 
compete for the schoolmaster’s favour with Paulatims and Pedetempttms; we 
have selected Ovid, adapted Cicero, abbreviated Livy—all very good things 
in their way and in their place. But classical studies do not live by O-Level 
passes for the General Certificate of Education. Not many years ago the senior 
schoolboy or the undergraduate had a better range of scholarly editions suited 
to his needs in this country than anywhere else in the world; it was by using 
these books, partly under supervision, partly by himself, that he learned to 
understand the languages and enjoy the literatures. He is by no means so 
fortunate nowadays; he has to read what he can get, and that may not be 
much. Classical studies would be better served today by assuring supplies of 
the standard school editions than by adding to the pile of elementary books. 
The beginner is well provided with a choice of primrose paths; it is time to 
spare a thought for those who would like to be more than beginners. 


The Agamemnon will be produced in Greek at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, 
by Mr. George Rylands, with new music by Dr. P. A. S. Hadley, on 17-21 
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Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome, 43; on 
Carcopino’s Cicero, the Secrets of his Corre- 
spondence, 178 

Barlow’s Martini Episcopi Bracarensis Opera, 234 

Bate, Greene, and others’ Perspectives of 
Criticism, 224 

Beare (W.) on Herrick’s Comic Theory in the 
Sixteenth Century, 232 

Beare’s The Roman Stage, 27 

Beattie (A. J.) Agamemnon 404: 71; on 
Raucq’s Bijdrage tot de Studie van de Mor- 
phologie van het Indo-Europeesch Verbum, 111 

Beckmann’s Mensch und Welt in der Dichtung 
Vergils, 229 

Bell (H. I.) on Casson and Hettich’s Excava- 
tions at Nessana (II), 36; on Stein’s Die 
Prafekten von Agypten, 103; on Youtie and 
Winter’s Michigan Papyri (VIII), 185 

Bengtson’s Griechische Geschichte, 192 

Bennett’s The Pylos Tablets, 190 

Bjérck’s Das Alpha impurum und die tragische 
Kunstsprache, 154 

Blakeney’s Firmiani Lactantii Epitome Institu- 
tionum Divinarum, 234 

Blegen’s Troy (I), 95 

Bluck (R. S.) Plato Phaedo 69 a—b: 4 

Bolling’s Ilias Atheniensium, 16, 240 

Bonner’s The Education of a Roman, 49 

BOOKS RECEIVED, 54, 118, 245 

Broadhead (H. D.) Euripides Medea 1076- 


7: 135 

Brown (A. D. F.) Oedipus and the Delega- 
tion, 2; Lucretius iii 962: 11; on Schlesin- 
ger’s El Edipo Rey de Sofocles, 226; on 
Disandro’s La Poesia de Lucrecio, 229 

Browning (R.) on Castorina’s Apuleio 
Poeta, 110; on Castorina’s Appunti di 
metrica classica, 111 

Budé Texts: Cicero, Letters (IV), 86; Euri- 
pides (V), 19; Panegyrici Latini (I), 31 

Burn (A. R.) on Richmond’s Archaeology, 
and the After-Life in Pagan and Christian 
Imagery, 50 

Bury—Meiggs’s A History of Greece, 191 


Callaway’s Sybaris, 239 
Carcopino’s Cicero, the Secrets of his Corre- 
spondence, 1'78 


I. GENERAL INDEX 








Caro (Miguel Antonio), publication of the 
Latin verses of, 118 

Cary (M.) on Bury—Meiggs’s A History of 
Greece, 191; on Bengtson’s Griechisch 
Geschichte, 192 

— (E.) Dionysius of Halicarnassus (VII) 
163 

Casson and Hettich’s Excavations at Nessana 
(II), 36 

Castorina’s Apuleio Poeta, 110; his Appunti di 
metrica classica, 111; his Vox Rivuli, 298 

Chadwick and Mann’s The Medical Works of 
Hippocrates, 79 

Charlesworth’s The Roman Empire, 211 

Chase and Phillips’s A New Introduction to 
Greek, 222 

Chilver (G. E. F.) on André’s La vie ¢ 
Veuvre d’Asinius Pollion, 30; on Starr's 
The Emergence of Rome, 100; on Poulsen’s 
Glimpses of Roman Culture, 202 

Clark (P. M.) A cock to Asclepius, 146 

Clarke (M. L.) on Beckmann’s Mensch und 
Welt in der Dichtung Vergils, 229 

Classical Association, General Meeting of, 


244 
Classical Philology summarized (XLVI 3, 4), 
- 51; (XLVII 1), 242 
coins, 214 
Colman (D. S.) on some school books, 221 
Comedy, Greek, two fragments of, 57 
Constans and Bayet’s Cicéron, Correspondance 
(IV), 86 
Cook (R. M.) on Opuscula Archaeologica VI, 
114; on the Stewarts’ Vounous 1937-6, 


115 
Courcelle’s Recherches sur les Confessions de 
S. Augustin, 233 


Dale (A. M.) KicovBuv, 129 

Darré’s Une Année en Attique, 222 

Davison (J. A.) on Lorimer’s Homer and the 
Monuments, 13; on Bolling’s Ilias Athenien- 
sium, 16; on Lasserre’s Les Epodes d’ Archi- 
loque, 18; on Mireaux’s Les poémes homériques 
et Vhistoire grecque (II), 147; on Dele- 
becque’s Le Cheval dans I’Iliade, 149; on 
Russo’s Hesiodi Scutum, 153; on 
Corte’s Saffo, 224; on Tsopanakis’s ‘Eppt- 
veurixa orov “Opnpo (1), 225; on Irmscher’s 
Gétterzorn bei Homer, 240; reply to Heller, 
242 

death, metaphors of, in the Phaedo, 64 

Delebecque’s Le Cheval dans I’ Iliade, 149 

della Corte’s Saffo, 224 ; 

Delz’s Lukians Kenntnis der athenischen Anti- 
quitaten, 47 

de Marignac’s Imagination et Dialectique, 161 

Demougeot’s De l’unité a la division de V'emput 
romain, 212 ; 

Diller’s Géttliches und menschliches Wissen ba 
Sophocles, 226 

Dioniso summarized (XIV 1, 2), 5! 

Disandro’s La Poesia de Lucrecio, 229 F 

Dodds (E. R.) on Henry and Schwyz¢t’ 

Plotini Opera (1), 165 
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Durry’s Eloge Funébre d’une Matrone Romaine, 
177 

Eichholz (D. E.) A curious use of pév, 144 

Eitrem’s Some Notes on the Demonology in the 
New Testament, 113 

Eranos summarized (XLIX 3-4), 243 

Erbse’s Untersuchungen zu den Attizistischen 
Lexika, 83 

Ernout and Meillet’s Dictionnaire Etymologique 
de la Langue Latine (1) 3rd edition, 170 

Ernout and Thomas’s Syntaxe Latine, 173 


Facer’s Erasmus and his Times, 222: 

Farquharson’s Marcus Aurelius, 168 

Fédération Internationale des Associations 
d’Etudes Classiques, Actes of first Congress 
54; second Congress 245 

Fitts and Fitzgerald’s Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 


ai 

Forbes (P. B. R.) on Nuchelmans’s Studien 
tier diddcdoyos, piAoroyia und ¢PiAodoyeir, 
48; on Tsopanakis’s Ai TA@rra, 48 

Forsey (G. F.) on Blakeney’s Firmiani Lactan- 
tit Epitome Institutionum Divinarum, 234 

Frankenstein’s Vergil, Eklogen, 110 

Fraser (P. M.) on Magie’s Roman Rule in 
Asia Minor, 206 

Fullwood’s Cicero on Himself, 222 


Galletier’s Panégyriques latins (1), 31 

Giles (A. F.) on Charlesworth’s The Roman 
Empire, 211 

“aa Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus 

, 236 

Gombosi’s Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken 
Musik, 34 

Gomme (A. W.) on Grene’s Man in his 
Pride, 73; on Papastavru’s "Apyaia ‘Ioropia, 
(I), 235; on Mantzouranis’s Té érjovo 
yewpyixo eiaddnua tis AéoBov, 236 

Gould and Whiteley’s Vergil, Aeneid Book X11, 
222 

Grant (M.) on Sutherland’s Coinage in 
Roman Imperial Policy, 214 

Greenslade (S. L.) on Courcelle’s Recherches 
sur les Confessions de S. Augustin, 233; on 
O’Meara’s St. Augustine against the Aca- 
demics, 233 

Grégoire and Méridier’s Euripide (V), 19 

Grene’s Man in his Pride, 73 

Griffiths (J. Gwyn) Herodotus and Aris- 
totle on Egyptian Geometry, 10; Seats in 
the Early Roman Theatre, 72 

Giingerich’s Die Kiistenbeschreibung in der 
griechischen Literatur, 48 

Guthrie (W. K. C.) on Amandry’s La 
Mantique Apollinienne a Delphes, 41; on 
Nilsson’s Cults, Myths, Oracles and Politics 
in Ancient Greece, 200 


Hackforth (R ) on Murphy’s 7; 
‘ . phy’s The Interpreta- 
tion of Plato’s Republic, 158 rr 
Hadas’s A History of Greek Literature, 26 
omond (N. G. L.) on Oldfather’s 
Diodorus Siculus (V), 227 
Hansson’s Textkritisches zu Fuvencus, 89 
m (A. R. W.) on Waldschmidt, 
Alsdorf, Spuler, Stange, and Kressler’s 
Geschichte Asiens, 112 
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Heller (J. L.), criticism of Davison’s review 
of Bolling’s Ilias Atheniensium, 240 

Helmbold (W. C.) Stoica, 146 

Henry and Schwyzer’s Plotini Opera (1), 165 

Herodotus and Egyptian priests, 10 

Herrick’s Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century, 


232 
Highet (G. A.) Notes on Juvenal, 70 
Hill-Meiggs—Andrewes’s Sources for Greek 

History, 195 
Hiltbrunner’s Kleines Lexikon der Antike (2nd 

edition), 45; his Wiederholungs- und Motiv- 

technik bei Aischylos, 225 
HGistad’s Cynic Hero and Cynic King, 80 
Honigman’s The Lost End of Menander’s 

‘Epitrepontes’, 109 
— (R. J.) on Delz’s Lukians Kenntnis 

ler athenischen Antiquitaten, 47; on Hill- 

Meiggs—Andrewes’s Sources for Greek His- 

tory, 195; on Callaway’s Sybaris, 239 
Horace, English translations of Pyrrha ode 

of, 117 
Hudson-Williams (A.) Lucan i 76-77: 68; 

Suetonius Vesp. 22: 72; Euripides Jon 

375-7: 145 
Hudson-Williams (H. LI.) on Hadas’s A 

History of Greek Literature, 26; on Hilt- 

brunner’s Kleines Lexikon der Antike (2nd 

edition), 45; on Pohlenz’s Gestalten aus 

Hellas, 198; on Levin’s Aelius Aristides, To 

Rome, 228 
Hutchinson (R. W.) on Goldman’s Excava- 

tions at Gozlii Kule, Tarsus (1), 236 


inscriptions, 41, 67, 97, 114, 190, 196, 237 
interior in language of circus and arena, 11 
Irmscher’s Gétterzorn bet Homer, 240 


Jashemski’s The Origins and History of the 
Proconsular and Propraetorian Imperium, 101 
Jenkins (R. J. H.) on Trypanis’s Medieval 
and Modern Greek Poetry, 188 

Johnson’s Dialogus de Scaccario, 238 

Jones (D. M.) on Bjérck’s Das Alpha im- 
purum und die tragische Kunstsprache, 154 

Jones (D. Mervyn) on Erbse’s Unter- 
suchungen zu den Attizistischen Lexika, 83; on 
Puccioni’s Herodae Mimiambi, 156 

Jones (W. H. S.) on Pépin’s Q. Serenus, 
Liber Medicinalis, 33; on Chadwick and 
Mann’s The Medical Works of Hippocrates, 


79 
Jones’s (O. N.) Facilitas, 221 
Josephson’s Casae Litterarum, 231 


Katz’s Plotinus’ Search for the Good, 82 
Kennedy’s Latin Unseens from Roman History, 


223 

Ker (A.) on Pepe’s Marziale, 230 

Kerényi’s Labyrinth-Studien, 113; his Pytha- 
goras und Orpheus, 113 

Kerferd (G. B.) on Wehrli’s Die Schule des 
Aristoteles (III, IV, V), 24; on Vollen- 
hoven’s Geschiedenis der Wijsbegeerte (1), 75; 
on Zafiropulo’s L’Ecole éléate, 76; on Salin’s 
Platon, Euthyphron, Laches, Charmides, Lysts, 
226 


Kinchin Smith and Melluish’s Kepos, 222 
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Kirk (G. S.) on some translations of Greek 
Poetry, 219 : 

Klotz’s Caesaris Commentarii(I1) 2nd edition, 85 

Knowles’s The Monastic Constitutions of Lan- 
Sranc, 238 

Koestermann’s P. Cornelit Taciti libri (II 1), 


231 
Kraiker’s Das Kentaurenbild des Zeuxis, 239 


Labarbe’s L’Homeére de Platon, 162 

Labéy’s Manuel des particules grecques, 37 

Lampe (G. W. H.) on Barlow’s Martini 
Episcopi Bracarensis Opera, 234 

Landi-—Castiglioni’s P. Ovidi Nasonis Fastorum 
libri VI, 230 

Landmann’s Elenktik und Maieutik, 78 

Lasserre’s Les Epodes d’Archiloque, 18 

Lee (A. G.) on Poteat’s Cicero, Brutus, On the 
Nature of the Gods, On Divination, On Duties, 
110; on Munari’s P. Ovidi Nasonis Amores, 
175; on Aymard’s Essai sur les chasses 
romaines, 216; on Landi-Castiglioni’s P. 
Ovidi Nasonis Fastorum libri VI, 230 

Leslie’s The Epicureanism of T. Pomponius 
Atticus, 49 

Levin’s Aelius Aristides, To Rome, 228 

Lloyd-Jones (D.) The Robes of Iphigeneia, 


132 
Loeb Classical Library: Diodorus Siculus 
(V), 227; Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(VII), 163 
Lo (G. A.) Aeschylus PV 428-30: 1 
Lorimer (W. L.) on Labéy’s Manuel des 
particules grecques, 37; on Schwyzer- 
Debrunner’s Griechische Grammatik (11), 92 
Lorimer’s (H. L.) Homer and the Monuments, 13 
Lowe’s Codices Latini Antiquiores (V), 38 
Lucas (D. W.) on Grégoire and Meéridier’s 
Euripide (V), 19; on Hiltbrunner’s Wieder- 
holungs- und Motivtechnik bei Aischylos, 225; 
on Diller’s Géttliches und  menschliches 
Wissen bei Sophocles, 226 
Lucas’s (D. W.) The Greek Tragic Poets, 21 
Lucas’s (F. L.) Greek Poetry for Everyman, 219 
Luce (J. V.) Immortality in Plato’s Sym- 
posium: a Reply, 137 


Maas’s Textkritik, 224 

McDonald (A. H.) on Cary’s Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (VII), 163 

MacNeice’s The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 219 

Magie’s Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 206 

Maguinness (W. S.) on Galletier’s Pané- 
gpriques latins (I), 31 

Manson (T. W.) on Eitrem’s Some Notes on 
the Demonology in the New Testament, 113; 
on Stob’s Christianity and Classical Civiliza- 
tion, 235 

Mantzouranis’s To érjow yewpyixo eioddnua 

tis AdoBov, 236 

Marinone’s Cicerone, Il Processo di Verre and 
Quaestiones Verrinae, 181 

Martin (R. H.) on Perret’s Recherches sur le 
texte de la ‘Germanie’, 88; on Koestermann’s 
P. Cornelii Taciti libri (II 1), 231 

Mayor’s Primer of Attic Greek, 221 

Meiggs (R.) on Meritt, Wade-Gery, and 
McGregor’s The Athenian Tribute Lists (III), 
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Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor’s Th 
Athenian Tribute Lists (III), 97 

Minns (E. H.) on Lowe’s Codices Latinj 
Antiquiores (V), 38 

Mireaux’s Les poémes homériques et V’histoin 
grecque (II), 147 

Mnemosyne summarized (4th S. IV 1), 51; 
(IV 2), 52; (IV 3, 4), 116; (V 1), 243 

Mozley (J. H.) on Hansson’s Textkritisches zy 
Juvencus, 89; on Strecker and Schumann's 
Poeti Latini Medii Aevi (VI 1), 182 

Munari’s P. Ovidi Nasonis Amores, 175 

Murie’s Easier Latin Sentences, 221 

Murphy’s The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic, 
158 

Muses and Sirens, 60 

Myres (J. L.) on Robert’s Homére, 151; on 
Scharff and Moortgat’s Agypten und Vorde. 
asien im Altertum, 197 


nam, 8 

names, English rendering of Greek and 
Latin, 53 

Nash-Williams’s Hannibal at Bay, 223 

neo-Latin literature, information requested 
about students of, 117 

Nicholas (J. K. B. M.) on Reinach’s Gaius, 
Institutes, 91; on Schulz’s Classical Roman 
Law, 204 

Nilsson’s Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 
104; his Cults, Myths, Oracles and Politics 
in Ancient Greece, 200 

Noble (P. S.) on Ernout and Meillet’s 
Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latin 
(I) 3rd edition, 170 

Nuchelmans’s Studien tiber diddAoyos, gido- 
Aoyia und gidrodoyeiv, 48 


Odelstierna’s Invidia, invidiosus, and invidian 
Sacere, 112 

Oedipus and the Delegation, 2 

Oldfather’s Diodorus Siculus (V), 227 

O’Meara’s St. Augustine against the Academics, 


233 

Opuscula Archaeologica (V1), 114 

Orbilian Society’s A Basic Latin Vocabulary, 
221 


Papastavrou (S. J.) on Pring’s A Gramma 
of Modern Greek, 229 
Papastavru’s (J. S.) "Apxaia ‘Icropia (I), 


235 
apyri, 36, 57 ff., 184, 185, 188 ; 
ease (A. S.), Festschrift to mark seventieth 
Birthday of, 117 
Pepe’s Marziale, 230 
Pépin’s Q. Serenus, Liber Medicinalis, 33 
Perret’s Recherches sur le texte de la ‘German, 


88 

Plaut’s Méthode Naturelle pour [’enseignema 
du Latin, 222 

Plaut and Darré’s Méthode Naturelle pow 
Venseignement du Grec, 222 

Pohlenz’s Gestalten aus Hellas, 198 

Pollard (J. R. T.) Muses and Sirens, 60 

Posidippus, biographical information about, 
68 


Poteat’s Cicero, Brutus, On the Nature of th 
Gods, On Divination, On Duties, 110 
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Potter (K. R.) on Johnson’s Dialogus de 
Scaccario, 238; on Powicke’s Walter 
Daniel’s Life of Alfred and Knowles’s The 
Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc, 238 

Poulsen’s Glimpses of Roman Culture, 202 

Powell’s Herodotus translated, 23 

Powicke’s Walter Daniel’s Life of Alfred, 238 

Poyser (G. H.) A Usage of Nam, 8 

Pring’s A Grammar of Modern Greek, 229 

Puccioni’s Herodae Mimiambi, 156 


Raeder’s Platoniske Studier, 46 
Rattenbury (R. M.) on Maas’s Textkritik, 


22 
Rauoy’s Bijdrage tot de Studie van de Morpho- 
logie van het Indo-Europeesch Verbum, 111 
Rees (D. A.) Longinus, Ars Rhetorica p. 561 
Walz, 71; on Katz’s Plotinus’ Search for the 
Good, 82; on Ross’s Aristotelis Physica, 108 
Reinach’s Gaius, Institutes, 91 


res, 7 

Reoue de Philologie summarized (XXV 1), 52 

Rheinisches Museum summarized (LXXXXIV 
2, 3), 116; (LXXXXIV 4, VC 1), 244 

Richmond’s Archaeology, and the After-Life in 
Pagan and Christian Imagery, 50 

road-rule, request for evidence of early 
instances of, 117 

Robathan’s The Monuments of Ancient Rome, 
217 

Robert’s Homére, 151 

Roberts’s The Antinoopolis Papyri (1), 184 

Roman and Hellenic Societies, postpone- 
ment of Joint Meeting of, 244 

Roman Theatre, seats in, 72 

Rose (H. J.) on Nilsson’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion, 104; on Schacher- 
meyr’s Poseidon, 107; on Frankenstein’s 
Vergil, Eklogen, 110; on Kerényi’s Laby- 
rinth-Studien and Pythagoras und Orpheus, 113 

Ross’s Aristotelis Physica, 108 

Roussel’s Pan! Sur 1’Ion de Platon, 47 

Russo’s Hesiodi Scutum, 153 


Salin’s Platon, Euthyphron, Laches, Charmides, 
Lysis, 226 

Sandbach (F. H.) Guilty Men?—Lygda- 
mus v 7:6; Cicero De Finibus iii 76: 11 

Schachermeyr’s Poseidon, 107 

Scharff and Moortgat’s Agypten und Vorder- 
asien im Altertum, 197 

Schlesinger’s El Edipo Rey de Sofocles, 226 

Schnayder’s De Periegetarum Graecorum Reli- 
quis, 228 

school books, reviewed, 221; shortage of 
texts for Sixth Form use, 222, 245 

Schulz’s Classical Roman Law, 204 

rede Griechische Grammatik 

» 92 

Scullard (H. H.) on Jashemski’s The Origins 
and History of the Proconsular and Proprae- 
torian Imperium, 101 

Sherwin-White (A. N.) on Durry’s Eloge 
Funébre d’une Matrone Romaine, 177 

on (J. H.) on Klotz’s Caesaris Commen- 
fart (II) ond edition, 85; on Marinone’s 
scerone, Il Processo di Verre and Quaestiones 

_ Verrinae, 181 

Sirens, 60 ff. 
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Skemp (J. B.) on Héistad’s Cynic Hero and 
ic % 

Sleeman (J. H.) on Farquharson’s Marcus 
Aurelius, 168 

— (M. T.) on Yale Classical Studies (X1), 
107 

Starr’s The Emergence of Rome, 100 

Stein’s Die Prafekten von Agypten, 103 

Stewarts’ Vounous 1937-8, 115 

Stob’s Christianity and Classical Civilization, 235 

Strecker and Schumann’s Poeti Latini Medi 
Aevi (VI 1), 182 

Stubbings (F. H.) on Blegen’s Troy (I), 95; 
on Bennett’s The Pylos Tablets, 190 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 51, 
116, 242 

Sutherland’s 
Policy, 214 


Coinage in Roman Imperial 


Tarrant (D.) Metaphors of Death in the 
Phaedo, 64; on de Marignac’s Imagination 
et Dialectique, 161 

Tate (J.) on Powell’s Herodotus translated, 23; 
on Raeder’s Platoniske Studier, 46; on 
Roussel’s Pan! Sur l’Ion de Platon, 47; on 
Landmann’s Elenktik und Maieutik, 78; 
on Labarbe’s L’Homére de Platon, 162; on 
Vourveris’s [TAdtwv Kai ’A@jvat, 109; on 
Bate, Greene, and others’ Perspectives of 
Criticism, 224; on Verdenius’s Mimesis, 227 

Teubner Texts: Caesar (II), 85; Tacitus 
(II 1), 231 

Thomson (J. O.) on Giingerich’s Die 
Kiistenbeschreibung in der griechischen Literatur, 
48; on Schnayder’s De Periegetarum 
Graecorum Reliquiis, 228 

Toynbee (J. M. C.) on Robathan’s The 
Monuments of Ancient Rome, 217 

Tredennick (H.) on Beare’s The Roman 
Stage, 27 

Treloar (A.) on Josephson’s Casae Lit- 
terarum, 231 

Trevelyan’s Translations from Greek Poetry, 219 

Trypanis (C. A.) Posidippus and Delphi, 


67 
Trypanis’s Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry, 
188 j 


Tsopanakis’s Ai IAdrrat, 48; his ‘Eppnvev- 
tuxa. arov “Opnpo (1), 225 

Turner (E. G.) on Roberts’s The Antino- 
opolis Papyri (I), 184 


Verdenius’s Mimesis, 227 
Vollenhoven’s Geschiedenis der Wijsbegeerte 


(I), 75, , ’ 
Vourveris’s [TAdrwv Kai ’Abjvat, 109 


Walbank (F. W.) on Demougeot’s De 
Vunité a la division de l’empire romain, 212 

Waldschmidt, Alsdorf, Spuler, Stange, and 
Kressler’s Geschichte Asiens, 112 

Watt (W. S.) on Leslie’s The Epicureanism of 
T. Pomponius Atticus, 49 

Webster (T. B. L.) Two Comic Fragments, 
57; on Honigman’s The Lost End of 
Menander’s ‘Epitrepontes’, 109; on Kraiker’s 
Das Kentaurenbild des Zeuxis, 239 

Wehrli’s Die Schule des Aristoteles (1iI, IV, V), 


24 
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Whittick (G. C.) Petronius 44 5: 11; on 
Bonner’s The Education of a Roman, 49; on 
Acheson’s Dinner at Trimalchio’s, 50 
Wilhelm’s Griechische Epigramme aus Kreta, 41 
Winnington-Ingram (R. P.) on Lucas’s 
The Greek Tragic Poets, 21; on Gombosi’s 
Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik, 


34 

Wirszubski’s Libertas as a Political Idea at 
Rome, 43 

Wood (E. J.) on Constans and Bayet’s 
Cicéron, Correspondance (IV), 86 
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Woodward (A. M.) on Wilhelm’s Griechisehy 
Epigramme aus Kreta, 41; on Andronikos's 
Apxaia ’Emypagai Bepoias, 114 

Wykes’s Caesar at Alexandria, 222 


Yale Classical Studies (X1), 187 
Youtie and Winter’s Michigan Papyri (VIII), 
185 


Zafiropulo’s L’Ecole éléate, 76 
Kiva Antika (Antiguité Vivante), first number 
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Il. INDEX LOCORUM 


Note—‘passim’ means that several Passages of the author or work are dealt with at the 
g' 
given place 


Ad Herennium iv 37: 8 

Aeschylus A. 228 ff.: 132; 403-8: 71; 1121: 
123; 1650: 71. Ch. 1: 4; 768: 71. Eu. 
737f.: 134; PV 347ff.: 2; 428-30: 1. 
Sept. 686, 785-6: 3. Supp. 135, 145: 2 

Alcman fr. 7 B Bergk: 62 

Apollonius Rhodius iv goog ff.: 61 

Aristophanes Nub. 18: 57. Ran. 83 ff.: 64 

Aristotle Po. 1296, 131152: 141 

[Aristotle] Mir. Ausc. 103: 62 

Athenaeus xi 4.76: 129; xi 477: 131; xi 481-2: 
130; xi 783: 131 

Caesar BC iii 44 5: 12 

Callimachus Aet. fr. 178 Pf.: 130. Hymn v 
123 f.: 146 

Cato Agr. 111: 131 

Cicero Acad. Post. i 9: 9; i 34: 8. Acad. Prior. 
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